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TuE history of religious reformations and revivals is, for the 
most part, a sad one. The zeal which stimulates the first 
movement but too often grows cold. Success brings with it its 
inevitable dangers and difficulties. The mixture of human 
motives, not appreciated or calculated on at first, makes itself 
felt and known. The eager and heroical spirit, which moved 
the first antagonism to evil, degenerates into a self-asserting or 
versecuting hardness. The temptations to luxury and sloth 
ecome more powerful and are more feebly resisted, and but too 
often the reaction proves worse than the original disease. And 
this is peculiarly the case when the reviyal is one of an essen- 
tially artificial and unnatural state of things; when a wild 
attempt is made to galvanize into life and vigour that against 
which the great laws of our being are irrevocably fixed; when 
men would fain be wiser than Heaven has made them, and would 
attempt to reach conditions to which there is no access here 
below. We believe that the various revivals and reformations 
of the monastic orders, without exception, bear witness to the 
truth of this. The history of the middle ages is full of records 
of attempts to reach a state, in which man, completely isolated 
from worldly cares, and all distracting and lower motives, shall 
be entirely given up to religious contemplation and perpetual 
communion with God. But is there any proof of the permanent 
success of any of these attempts? The history of monasteries 
is the history of the world in little. The same motives, the 
same temptations, the same sins are to be found within the 
walls of the convent as without. Man cannot be isolated from 
his nature, or regulated out of himself. It is simply a record 
of failures more or less pretentious, and exhibiting more or less 
the marks of good or evil in their downfall. The most respect- 
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able failure, and, perhaps, at the same time, the most complete, 
was that of the Friars. Their object was higher than that of the 
Monks, but their decay was even more rapid and striking, and 
their debased state more offensive and troublesome. But the 
various orders of monks have all a similar history. They com- 
mence in enthusiasm, they end in luxury, sloth, and obstructive- 
ness. ‘hey claim at their first origin the regulation of them- 
selves, as of those wholly given to God ; they end by spendin 

their energies and their wealth in battling against bishops, | 
propping up the enormous pretensions of the court of Rome, to 
the confusion and injury of Christendom. The rule of S. 
Benedict, the foundation of all medizwval monasticism, breathes 
the highest and most intense devotion. By it ‘ the heart and 
‘ body was to be prepared to go forth to the warfare of holy 
‘ obedience to the commandments,’ and its votaries were ‘ to run 
: thy way of God’s commandments, so that, never departing from 
‘ his governance, remaining under his teaching in the monastery 
; until death, they, through patience, are partakers of Christ's 
‘ sufferings, that they may be accounted worthy to be partakers 
‘ of his Fingdom,’! Such was the sublime conception of the 


great monastic saint ; but what was the history of those who 
came in vast numbers, throughout all the lands of Christendom, 


to bind themselves, by solemn oaths, to keep this rule? We 
will adduce no unfriendly testimony, but that of a monk of the 
order in the eleventh century. ‘ How shall I begin to speak? 
‘ for on all sides is the sacred end of monkish life transgressed, 
‘ and hardly aught is left, save that, as our holy father Benedict 
‘ foretold, by our tonsure and habit we lie to God. We seem 
‘ almost all of us prone to pride, to contention, scandal, detrac- 
‘tion, lying, evil-speaking, hurtful accusations, contumacy, 
‘ wrath, bitterness, despising of others, murmuring, gluttony, and 
* seduced by a love of costly apparel.’ The reform of the order 
which had thus degenerated was naturally an object at the heart 
of all the holiest of its members. But how was monasticism to 
be reformed? Was the rule of S. Benedict to be altered and 
adapted to the lower tone of the age, and to the experience of 
human weakness, or was a still more stringent asceticism to be 
striven after, and the qualities of courage, devotion, and endurance 
to be appealed to, and enlisted in the cause? The former method 
was the reformation of Clugni, the latter that of Citeaux. The 
magnificent monastery of Clugni, which ruled over 10,000 monks 
scattered in various daughter establishments throughout Europe, 
greatly modified the strictness of the Renedictine rule. The 
notion of the Abbots of Clugni was, that the monk was called 


 Maitland’s ‘ Dark Ages,’ p. 168. 
? Chronicon Vulturnense ; quoted in Life of S. Stephen Abbot, p. 52. 
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to the life of Mary, not to that of Martha,—that every comfort 
and convenience was to be provided, that religious men might 
give themselves wholly to religious services and studies. But 
what was the effect of this principle, combined with the vast 
wealth which had been heaped upon Clugni? ‘Not only did 
‘ these monks eat meat every day in the week, except Friday, 
‘ but they ransacked earth and air for highly flavoured dainties ; 
‘they kept huntsmen who searched the forest through for veni- 
‘son and wild boars ; their falconers brought them the choicest 
‘ birds—pheasants, partridges, and wood-pigeons. Wine well 
‘ spiced, and mixed with honey, and meats highly seasoned with 
‘ pepper, ginger, and cinnamon were to be found in the refectory 
‘at Clugni, with all kinds of costly spices brought from beyond 
‘ the sea, and even from the East. Many were the broad lands 
‘ possessed by the monks of Clugni, with vassals and servants, 
‘both men and women. Italy, Spain, and England sent the 
‘ produce of their lands to clothe the brethren, one province 
‘ especially, from the Rhone to the Alps and the sea, was ap- 
‘ pointed to this duty, and sent its treasures to the camera of 
‘Clugni.’! But the tolerated luxury of this great religious 
house, instead of reconciling all men to this amended edition of 
the rule of S. Benedict, only brought out more strongly the 
complete monastic degeneracy of the age. Some ardent spirits 
determined to try a higher and more searching rule than even 
that of S, Benedict. Robert, Alberic, and Stephen the English- 
man, first at Molesme, and then more completely, and with 
greater success, at Citeaux in Burgundy, inaugurated a new 
order, in which, while they et a a Benedictine restoration, 
they took care to make their ordinances and regulations convey 
a distinct reproof of the luxurious Benedictinism of Clugni. It 
is acutely remarked by Dr. Maitland, that, had the founders of 
the Cistercians desired simply a wilderness to build in, they 
might, ‘ whatever their nicety of taste in those matters, have 
been accommodated with a suitable one, without coming into 
the immediate neighbourhood of Clugni. That, had they 
desired simply an ascetic restoration, they might have preserved 
the ancient black Benedictine garb, without attracting all men’s 
attention by the novelty of a white dress. ‘I do not dispute 
‘that Alberic might dream that the Virgin Mary decided that 
‘his monks should wear white garments; but it leads me to 
* suspect that he might have been thinking on the matter when 
‘he was awake, though even then, perhaps, it was not because 
‘ the monks of Clugni wore black ones. Nor do I take upon me 
‘ to say, that he was thinking of the fine chandelier composed of 
‘ brass, gold, and silver, which hung from the roof of the Church 


1 Life of S. Stephen Abbot, pp. 57—62. 
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‘at Clugni, when he gave special directions that the Cistercians 
* should have none but iron candlesticks in their churches ; nor, 
‘ indeed, that he meant to be personal in the minute directions 
* which he gave respecting various little matters, wherein grounds 
‘of accusation against the monks of Clugni were afterwards 
‘found; but it seems impossible not to believe that there was 
‘ from the first something like a design on the part of the Cister- 
‘cians to reform (not to say rival or humble) the monks of 
‘Clugni.’! But, without doubt, the motives which animated the 
first Cistercians were not entirely drawn from jealousy of Clugni. 
There was a burning zeal for religion, and an attempt to com- 
= an exalted holiness by a rigid asceticism. The manual 
abours prescribed by S. Benedict, but which, with the Clugniacs, 
consisted in working in the garden, and shelling peas," ‘became, 
with the Cistercians, the hard and regular employment of all the 
hours that could be spared from the divine service. Their diet 
had none of the delicacies of Clugni, but consisted of ene or 
two meals of bread and vegetables, even eggs and fish being 
excluded. Upon this miserable sustenance they lived, or rather 
slowly died, as outraged nature sooner or later revenged herself. 
It was in this school that the great spirit of §. Bernard learned 
that fierce asceticism, which gives to some of his writings the 
character rather of vituperative railing than of fair discussion. 
The aim of the Cistercian use was to reach abstinence and 
mortification of the extremest type. For a time they suc- 
ceeded in doing this at the expense of the health, temper, and 
usefulness of the members of the order; then came the reaction, 
in which Cistercians and Clugniacs were not far asunder. 

The Abbey of Citeaux was founded in 1098, and within 
thirty years the order had increased so rapidly that an affiliated 
abbey was erected in England. This foundation was made by 
William Giffard, bishop of Winchester, and the place selected 
was Waverley, near Farnham in Surrey. An abbot with twelve 
monks came from the Cistercian house of Aumone in Nor- 
mandy, and established themselves on the English soil. The 
annals of this abbey are now republished in the chronicle series 
of the Master of the Rolls, and the learned labours of Mr. 
Luard, the editor, have put us in easy possession of many in- 
teresting facts connected with the rise and progress of the 
Cistercian order in this land. 

From the very first the Cistercians were the spoiled children 
of the papal see, and by a series of bulls and ordinances every 
conceivable privilege and exemption was heaped upon them. 
‘Pascal, the bishop, servant of the servants of God,’ gives to 
them at their first institution, ‘the place which they had chosen 


2) Dark Ages, p. 358. 
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‘safe and free from the molestation of all men,’ and places their 
‘abbey under the special protection of the apostolical see. No 
‘archbishop or bishop, emperor or king, prince or duke, count or 
* viscount, judge or person ecclesiastical or secular,’ is to venture 
to oppose them. Innocent III. gives them the power of refusing 
the jurisdiction of the local ordinaries when accused of crimes, and 
not content with thus shielding the monks themselves, he also 
protects from the ecclesiastical censures of the bishops, all their 
servants and dependents, any one associated with their convents, 
and all those who had been their benefactors. Pope Alexander 
ILI. gives them the high privilege of not being visited, even 
under the authority of Rome, except by abbots of their own 
order. He exempts them from the claim for hospitable enter- 
tainment which the bishops were wont to make on the abbeys ; 
he protects their animals, when being kept on the lands of 
others, from liability to tithes. He forbids even their making 
confessions except to priests of their own order. He discharges 
them from all taxes and claims of bishops of whatever sort. 
Innocent IV. exempts them from being obliged-to plead in any 
law court. Alexander IV. severely reproving the bishops who 
‘continually grudge and oppose their liberties and immunities,’ 
allows them to erect oratories and chapels in any place not 
exempt from diocesan jurisdiction, and thereby to make it 
exempt, and to introduce all the special privileges of the order ; 
protects them from the claim of tithes in respect of lands which 
shall in any future time be brought into cultivation, while 
Boniface extends this protection to those to whom the Cis- 
tercians shall have granted lands for service or fines. The 
privilege of Pope Honorius is even more remarkable. He pro- 
tects the Cistercians not only from the diocesan bishop, the 
natural enemy of the papacy, but even from the apostolical 
legate himself, who is not, without the special direction of the 
Pope, in any way to interfere with them. This same Pope 
allows the Cistercians to receive persons near their death into 
their houses, so as to exempt them from the mortuary fee due 
to the priest of the parish on a death, while both he and Pope 
Innocent give special enunciations of these privileges to the 
Cistercians in England! The Cistercian, in fact, according to 
the legislation of the Popes, was bound by no law, human or 
divine, except his own rule. So far as everything external to 
the order was concerned, he might commit any crime with 
impunity, he might obstruct, inconvenience, and paralyse ec- 
clesiastical discipline, he might exempt large tracts of land from 
contributing to the burdens of the state, he might rob the 
_ parish priest of his dues, and by the erection of a chapel in his 
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we in fact deprive him of his cure of souls—kings, judges, 
ishops, even papal legates, were to this privileged order but as 
so many ordinary persons, They were an imperium in imperio 
which could not be touched or interfered with. ‘To the class 
of men surrounded with these portentous privileges vast estates 
in almost all the counties of England rapidly accrued. The 
magnificent foundations of Furness, Rievaulx, Fountains, Tin- 
tern, Ford, and Vale Royal, were all Cistercian. Eighty-five 
abbeys in various parts of England owned the maternity either 
of Citeaux or Clairvaux. It is clear that the mere fact of the 
existence of such an order, in itself so strong, and upheld by 
a foreign power of unlimited force, must have rendered the 
violent suppression of monasteries inevitable, if anything like 
good government was to be reached. The Black Benedictines, 
oe by no exemptions, more genial, more popular, might 
ave assimilated themselves to the requirements of their Church 
and country, and even taken fhe popular side against the papal 
pretensions. It is possible to conceive a Glastonbury, a =. 
land, or a S. Albans, flourishing in literary pursuits and magni- 
ficent services even in reformed times. But the Cistercian was 
necessarily doomed. He was the bitter product of a false 
asceticism, and, when he degenerated from his ideal, and ex- 
hibited the enormous luxury of Fountains or Vale Royal, he 
was an anomaly and a sham, only propped up by the timid 
deference so long yielded to the false pretensions of Rome. 
There were, it is to be presumed, some signal merits in the 
Cistercian order, especially in its early days, to justify the re- 
iterated gifts of papal privileges, but if we are to take the 
character given of it by one of the abbots of the order in 1264, 
we scarcely seem able to regard it with unmixed admiration. 
Thus writes the Abbot of Savigny to his affiliated houses in 
England: ‘It has become known to the chief pontiff that our 
‘order needs reformation’ in many points on account of the 
‘oppression and insolence of some abbots, who basely and un- 
‘ justly compel their children to yield to them, and intrude into 
‘their convents their relations and other persons of bad 
‘character. Many convents are defrauded of the freedom of 
‘ election ; honourable and useful monks are expelled without 
‘ reasonable cause ; scandals are not looked to; quarrels increase 
‘and multiply ; novelties are introduced; zeal is diminished ; 
‘lax practices gain head; and the strictness of monastic dis- 
‘ cipline is remitted. The visitation of the order is only super- 
‘ ficial, being conducted simply according to the self-will of the 
‘ abbot of Citeaux, and that house is overwhelmed with debt, 
‘ which it is endeavoured to throw on the whole order.’* 





1 Monasticon, vol. v. p. 227. 
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The annals of Waverley Abbey would be far more inter- 
esting were they, like the history of the Abbot Ingulphus, or 
the Chronicles of Evesham, the record mainly or entirely of 
the life and growth of the abbey and of the order in England. 
But this they are not. They profess to give a complete course 
of history from the Christian era to the time of the writer, and 
consequently they have not very much space to devote to the 
Cistercians. Of the internal history of the abbey we learn 
but little. Facts connected with its outward condition we 
glean here and there, records of the foundation of new Cister- 
cian houses, and notices of any general topics connected with 
the history of the order in England; but with individual 
monks and abbots we are not made acquainted, as the history 
of Croyland makes us acquainted with Turketyl, or that of 
Evesham with Thomas of Marlborough. Nevertheless the 
annals of Waverley, though not specially full on the subject 
of their own abbey, are by no means barren of interesting facts 
and notices, with some of which we will make the reader ac- 
quainted when we have first performed the main object of the 
present article, viz. the tracing out of the history of the Cis- 
tercians in England. 

It would seem that the first entrance of the order into Eng- 
land by the foundation of Waverley in 1128, was the signal 
for a sudden outburst of zeal for the Cistercians in the land. 
Rievaulx, Tintern, Fountains, and many abbeys of less note, 
date their existence to a time very little later than this. What 
was it that determined the devout nobles and princes of an 
particular period as to the choice of the order which they should 
enrich with their donations, and the prayers of which they 
should desire for their souls’ health? There was, doubtless, 
much of fashion in these things. At one time one order of 
religious, at another time another, would carry off the spoils. 
But we may easily see what gave the ,Cistercians so great a 
popularity in the earlier half of the twelfth century. If it is 
needful that one’s soul should be prayed for, one would naturally 
select the pale, mortified ascetic, who, with stooping gait and 
downcast eyes, goes to his daily toil in the fields, telling his 
beads as he walks, rather than the stout, jovial monk, who 
lounges in his refectory or cloister, and does not recognise 
the call to labour either with the brains or the hands. hen 
the Cistercians came with their meagre diet and self-denying 
lives to establish themselves in the land, they were gladly 
welcomed as the very ideal of a monastic order. The glory of 
the great S. Bernard, his miracles, his eloquence, his asceticism, 
gave still further prestige to the order. That nobleman would 

ave been a personage of exceptionally strong mind, who, 
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desiring to make all things comfortable for the future by a gift 
of his manors to the church, would venture at that period to 
select any but a C’stercian brotherhood to receive them. The 
first foundation mentioned in the Waverley Chronicle is that of 
Rievaulx in Yorkshire.! There is something of touching pathos 
in the circumstances which led to the foundation of this house 
of religion in that wild spot of the Yorkshire Wolds. The 
famous Norman baron, Walter Espec, a knight, ‘active and 
fair to behold,’ had married in early manhood a beauteous wife, 
named Adelina. This lady bore him one son, a boy like his 
father in beauty of person, and devotion to active and manly 
sports. The youth’s especial delight was to ride the swiftest 
horses at the most headlong speed. One day, when he was 
rushing along at a mad pace, his horse fell with him ‘ near the 
little stone cross towards Frithby,’ and he broke his neck. The 
father, overwhelmed with grief, and left without an heir for his 
numerous manors, determined, at the advice of William, Rector 
of Garton, to dedicate his lands to religious uses. Accordingly, 
he founded three monasteries, Kirkham, Rievaulx, and Wardon, 
—the two latter for monks of the Cistercian Order. Doubtless 
Kirkham would have been also given to the same Order, but 
the foundation of this was before the date of the appearance of 
the Cistercians in England. It is recorded that after this muni- 
ficent dedication, Walter Espec lived long and flourished 
mightily. Another son was born to him, to whom he was able, 
after thirty years of renowned warfare, to leave a large inheri- 
tance, as well as handsomely to endow his three sisters, all 
married to famous knights. When he had settled his affairs, 
the old baron retired to Rievaulx, where, laying aside the 
secular dress, and donning the white habit of the Cistercian, 
he spent the remaining two years of his life among his grateful 
monks.” The situation of Rievaulx, at the junction of three 
valleys, among the bleak hills of Yorkshire, supplied a model 
Cistercian site. ‘The Order desired to be located in the most 
solitary, inaccessible, and uncultured spots, that the labour 
which they religiously expended on the cultivation of the soil 
might not be too easy or remunerative, but hard, disappointing, 
and repulsive. To this heroical or Quixotic determination, we 
owe at once the picturesque beauty of the Cistercian ruins, 
and no small debt of gratitude for the good work done in 
cultivating the waste lands. And upon this principle, that the 





1 Rievaulx was first founded with monks from S. Bernard’s Monastery of 
Clairvaux. Disputes had arisen between Citeaux and Clairvaux, and the 
Bernardines were on the point of forming a distinct Order, but they afterwards 
lapsed into Cistercians again. The same was the case with the Savigniacs, or 
Grey Monks. They, too, sank their differences, and became pure Cistercian. 

2 Carta fundationis Rievallensis Cenobii. Dugdale. 
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labour of the Cistercian availed to bring barren and previously 
useless land into cultivation, there is something to be said in 
favour of these exemptions from ecclesiastical and state bur- 
dens, which the Popes were so zealous to confer upon him. It 
seems that the parson, who was unable to levy dues upon the 
original possessions of an exempt abbey, sometimes endeavoured 
to establish a claim for tithes, when the uncultivated land had 
been broken up, and had assumed the character of a novale, or 
newly tilled field. But the Popes met him here, and extended 
their protection over novalia, present and future, as well as over 
the other property of the abbey. ‘We have heard,’ writes Pope 
Alexander IV., ‘ and hearing, have been astonished, that though 
‘it has been conceded by our predecessors to the brethren of 
* Rievaulx, and all others of the Cistercian Order, and confirmed 
‘by us, that they should not pay any tithes of that which they 
‘work with their own hands; nevertheless, some presume to 
‘extort tithes from them. . . . We therefore command 
‘you, and all who are under your authority, that you do not 
‘ presume to demand tithes from the said brethren of Rievaulx, 
‘or from any others of the Cistercian Order in your dioceses, 
‘neither for the newly cultivated lands, nor for any other lands 
‘which they work with their own toil, nor from the animals 
‘which they nourish.’ Powerful and zealous protectors, in- 
deed, were the Popes to these their favoured children. Another 
rescript given to Rievaulx exempted them from the force of 
Interdicts, and allowed them, when an Interdict was upon the 
land, to celebrate the divine offices with closed gates; protected 
from external interference, not only the monks, but also all 
their servants and dependents in distant granges, so that the 
laws of the land became powerless in the case of any who could 
plead employment by a Cistercian ; and even the greatest crimes 
could be committed with impunity if done under the gis of this 
puissant name.! The next year, after the foundation of Rie- 
vaulx, witnessed the commencement of the magnificent Abbey 
of Fountains. The circumstances under which this abbey, so 
glorious even in its decay, first took its rise, are extremely 
interesting, and introduce us to a curious chapter of monastic 
history in the twelfth century. Among the monasteries of the 
north none was more famous than the great Benedictine Abbey 
of S. Mary’s, at York. Enriched by numerous benefactors, 
and reposing under the shadow of the metropolitan church, the 
members of this house might well be objects of envy to their 
less favoured brethren in other places. But prosperity and 
affluence had produced their usual effects on the brethren of 





! Dugdale, vol. v. pp. 283, 284. 
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S. Mary’s. They had become negligent and careless. They 
passed their time in amusement and recreation, gossiping to- 
gether, instead of religiously carrying out the requirements of 
their rule, and addicted themselves to ‘luxurious dishes, a great 
variety of pleasing drinks, and a costly fineness of apparel.’ 
This state, however, which well satisfied the majority, did not 
approve itself to all in the monastery as the most perfect carrying 
out of the rule of S. Benedict. When the monks of the new 
Order came to Rievaulx, and accounts reached York of their 
austere interpretation of the same obligations, the consciences 
of some at S. Mary’s were touched. Thirteen monks, with the 
prior at their head, agreed to endeavour to imitate the good 
example set them by the Cistercians, and not seeing how they 
could carry out their proposed austerities at S. Mary’s, they 
decided upon quitting their pleasant abode, and seeking out a 
retired spot to commence a Cistercian house. The abbot, how- 
ever, ‘an aged man, and not very learned,’ could not see the 
force of their scruples. When he heard of their intention he 
violently opposed it. The reforming monks applied to Arch- 
bishop Thurstan, and he at once espoused their cause. He came 
to the monastery with his train of secular dignitaries, to remon- 
strate with the abbot, but was met in a way he did not expect. 
The abbot violently opposed his entrance, and with his monks 
behind him did not scruple to apply actual force to the Arch- 
bishop’s train. In fact there was a regular battle within the 
gates of the abbey, and the Archbishop was obliged to retreat, 
carrying with him, however, the thirteen malcontents whom 
their brethren were trying to seize, and incarcerate in the 
dungeons of the abbey. These monks were now thrown upon 
the Archbishop’s hands, and he was obliged to provide for their 
maintenance. At length he bethought him of a suitable spot 
for the zealous brethren to commence their new life, and con- 
ferred upon them a ‘place never inhabited in former times,—a 
‘place overgrown with thorns, among steep mountains and 
‘ jutting rocks, more fitted for the lairs of beasts than for the use 
‘of man.’ Some might find a difficulty in reconciling this de- 
scription with the fair meadows which surround Fountains, but 
here, at any rate, the monks were placed, without a building to 
shelter them, or any of the conveniences of life. They lodged 
under a spreading elm tree, until they had erected their first 
rude dwellings, and at once solemnly joined the Cistercian 
Order, sending messengers to S. Bernard at Clairvaux, to ask 
him to receive them as his children, Their request was gladly 
"maaan by the saint, who directed to their abbot, Richard, his 
etters of encouragement, while he also praised the Archbishop 
for his efficient protection of the brethren, and censured the 
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abbot of York for his carnal opposition to the zeal of his chil- 
dren. A monk, named Walter, was despatched from Clairvaux 
to Fountains, to teach the brethren how to live according to 
the Cistercian use. But great were the difficulties of the new 
monastery. The brethren almost perished from famine, and 
were obliged to cook herbs and the leaves of trees for their 
support. But they persevered heroically, and soon gifts began 
to.be heaped upon them by the faithful. In five years time the 
Abbey of Fountains was sending forth its off-shoots, of which 
it soon was able to count up a goodly number. 

But how long did this Cistercian house, begun in so much zeal, 
preserve its character for self-denial and asceticism? In the 
time of King John, we find that Fountains could contribute 
(unwillingly enough, no doubt), 1,200 marks to the king’s Ex- 
chequer ; and towards the end of the thirteenth century, we find 
the Archbishop of York writing to the visitors of the Cistercian 
Order, to denounce the misconduct and extravagance of the 
monks of Fountains, who, it seems, were in difficulties from 
over building, a result which we can hardly wonder at when we 
gaze upon the majestic ruins of the abbey. At the dissolution, 
the estates of Fountains were valued only at £1173 of yearly 
value, but when we glance over the lists of their hundreds of 
manors, the catalogue of their plate, valued even at that day at 
£708 ; the account of their animals, which exhibits 2,356 horned 
cattle, 1,326 sheep, 86 horses, their vast stores of corn and hay ; 
or think of their buildings, extending over no less than twelve 
acres of ground, we may well imagine that the original poverty 
of the Cistercian was not long persevered in by the dwellers in 
this noble establishment.! 

Among the earliest off-shoots from Fountains was the Abbey 
of Melsa, or Meaux, the chronicles of which have been edited 
by Mr. Bond. From the Waverley Annals we find that the 
date of the foundation of Meaux was 1136.’ So that the date 
given in Dugdale is erroneous. The account of the foundation 
of this abbey introduces us to yet another cause of origin of 
those great religious houses which once covered our land in such 
rich abundance. Rievaulx was due to the grief and penitence 
of a bereaved father. Fountains sprang from the goodly zeal: 
and earnestness of certain monks, who could not reconcile their 
lax practice with the strict requirements of their rule. Meaux 
was one of those instances of composition or bargaining for 
salvation, which are among the most grotesque features of 
medizeval religionism. 

William the Fat, Count of Albemarle and Lord of Holderness, 


1 Dugdale, Monasticon, vol. v. pp. 286—314. 
* Annales de Waverleia, p. 225. 
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had lived probably much as other Norman barons of his day, 
and could not point to any very great amount of good deeds as 
a set off against his sins. He determined, therefore, to make all 
straight by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. But he had put off 
the proposed expedition year after year, until at length old age 
had crept upon him, and the rotundity of body, which gave him 
his name, had become more and more troublesome. He did not 
see his way to the fulfilment of his vow, and doubtless those 
about him heard a good deal of this annoyance; and among 
others it came to the ears of brother Adam, a monk of Foun- 
tains. Adam had been one of the seceders from S Mary’s, 
York, but his original monastery was Whitby, from whence he 
had gone to York. We may gather from these frequent changes 
that he was somewhat of a restless spirit, and now he saw an 
opportunity for another change, and for gaining a more influen- 
tial and important position. Accordingly brother Adam went 
to the Count of Albemarle, and suggested to him that, instead of 
endeavouring to perform his vow of pilgrimage, he should com- 
pound for it by founding an abbey of the Cistercian order. In 
that case he undertook to procure for him a complete absolution 
from his vow from the Pope. This, Adam knew would be no 
difficult matter, as 8. Bernard was all powerful with Pope 
Eugenius, his pupil, and willing and able to procure any con- 
cession for the Cistercians. ‘The Count readily consented to 
the arrangements, and bade brother Adam choose from his broad 
domains in Yorkshire, a spot for the abbey. Accordingly the 
monk started on his quest, and after careful search pitched upon 
the spot called Melsa, where was a pleasant hill, and abundance 
of wood and water, and a soil of great fertility. The Count 
was in despair when he heard of the selection. He had taken 
a great fancy to this spot, and was just preparing to make it a 
park for preserving game. Adam, however, would not abandon 
his choice, and the Count, mindful of his awkward vow, had to 
yield. Here then he built a large plain structure for the 
brethren, and Adam and his companions from Fountains estab- 
lished themselves, working diligently with their hands, and 
astonishing the country people, ‘For the stolid population 
‘wondered at these folks in cowls, at one time busied in the 
‘ divine offices, and at another occupied in rustic works.” The 
Cistercians were doing in fact the same work that the modern 
colonist has to do, only with this difference—the monks, if they 
failed in their cultivation, had only to fall back on another 
monastery or on the offerings of the faithful—the colonist, if he 
fails, has no friendly order to support him, but must, in reality, 
not in word, stand or fall by his own exertions. ‘This consider- 
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ation may help us to set at their true value the constantly 
recurring laudations of the toil, privations, and heroism of the 
Cistercians, because they preferred the active labours of the 
field to the tedious monotony of the cloister. That the brethren 
did not always care to continue the struggle with nature in 
the barren and wild spots which they chose for their settle- 
ments, is shown by the early history of Ford Abbey in Devon- 
shire, founded in the same year as Meaux (1136). Twelve 
monks and an abbot had gone forth from the monastery of 
Waverley, at the invitation of Richard, Lord of Oakhampton, 
and had settled themselves on his domain at Brightley. ae 
buildings had been erected for them, but they found the place 
barren and unimprovable, and after five years they abandoned 
it. In the mean time the Lord Richard had died, and his sister 
Adelicia had succeeded him in his property. This lady beheld, 
one day, with astonishment, the monks of Brightley walking in 
solemn procession with a cross borne before them, on their way 
back to their old abode of Waverley. Having questioned them, 
and been told of their purpose, struck with contritiun, the lady 
instantly offered them be rich manor of Ford, through which 
they were at that moment passing, with her manor-house and 
its offices, in exchange for the barren lands of Brightley. The 
Cistercians were not too self-denying to accept the offer. They 
established themselves comfortably in the mansion of their pious 
patroness, until, after a period of six years, suitable buildings had 
been erected for them on their new property. 

At this period the Cistercian order was by a long interval 
the leading and most popular order in Europe. S. Bernard 
reached the summit of his enormous influence, when, as preacher 
of the crusade, he beheld first a King of France, and then 
an Emperor of Germany, prostrate before his feet, and all 
S. Bernard’s influence was readily used for the advancement 
of his beloved order. Thus it was doubtless owing to his 
representation to the Pope, that the grey brothers of the order 
of Savigny became in 1146, at the Council of Rheims, formally 
incorporated into the Cistercians, and adopted their use.' This 
order had already one great abbey in England—Furness 
in Lancashire; founded at that spot by Stephen, Count of 
Mortaigne, in the year 1127. When Serlo, the fourth abbot 
of Savigny, formally surrendered his abbey to the Cistercians 
and §. Bernard, he also surrendered with it all its affiliated 
houses. But the abbot of Furness was by no means satis- 
fied with this arrangement. Probably it seemed to him more 
dignified and more respectable to be the chief representative 
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of the few houses of the grey brothers in England than to 
be merged into the number of the abbeys of the white brethren 
which were now springing up on every side. Accordingly 
he appealed to Rome, and backed up his appeal by a per- 
sonal visit to the Pope. Eugenius, not having 8. Bernard at his 
elbow, at once granted his request, and decided that Furness was 
to remain grey and Savigniac. But the Lancashire abbot had not 
calculated on the energy and vigour of those whom he was oppos- 
ing. Returning ina satisfied and unsuspecting manner through 
France, he was captured by the Savigniac monks, probably at the 
instigation of S. Bernard, and carried a prisoner to Ridlendrolien, 
as the chronicler tells us somewhat navvely, he became a very ex- 
cellent monk, and was instructed in the use of the Cistercian order. 
Whether the instruction thus given was entirely to the taste of 
the guondam abbot we are not told. Meantime one Richard, of 
Baiocco, a doctor in divinity, was sent from Savigny to take the 
post of abbot of Furness, and under his dexterous management 
the monks gave up their scruples, and acquiesced in Cistercianism. 
A hundred years later the two abbots of Furness and Waverley 
quarrelled about the seniority of their foundations. A note in 
Dugdale says that a minute account of this dispute is given in 
the Waverley annals. Such, however, is by no means the case. 
A short and not very plain paragraph as to the termination of 
the dispute is all that is given. By this Furness appears to 
have to content itself with the barren honour of being the 
head of the Savigniac order in England, an order which had 
long ceased to exist ; but the abbot of Waverley is to take pre- 
cedence of all English Cistercian abbots whether in England or 
elsewhere. The progress of the ramifications of the Cistercian 
abbeys in ewe during the earlier years of the order exhibits 
the following series—Waverley, Rievaulx, Fountains, Garendon, 
Ford, Meaux, Thame, Kingswood, Kirksted, Louth Park, Boxley, 
Woburn, Bruerne, Combe. All these date within the first ten 
years of the appearance of the white monks in England, and 
they are only a small part of the actual foundations, so that the 
rogress of the order in this country may bear comparison with 
its advance in other lands of Europe. 
The early history of Thame furnished another instance that the 
Cistercian settlers were not always so devoted to the most wild, 
damp, and unhealthy spots as they professed to be. The aban- 





1 M. Luard says in his Preface, ‘ The question with Turness as to the precedency 
was settled’ (p. 40) ; but, exercising that judicious revicence which is apt to seize 
upon editors in view of an obscure , he does not tell us how. The diffi- 
culty is, what Furness had to do with the tota generatio Elemosine in Anglia 
inasmuch as Furness was not founded from Elemesyna. The Editors of Dugdale 
have simply put the passage into a note in bald and unintelligible English. 
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donment of Brightley brought the monks to the rich and pleasant 
pastures of Ford, and their disgust at the marshy and agueish 
swamps of Ottmoor induced Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, to 
give them his fine park at Thame, which, in spite of their ascetic 
devotion to the disagreeable, they did not decline in favour of their 
original location. The Cistercian settlement at Haverholme, in 
Lincolnshire, which had gone out from Fountains, was even yet 
more dainty as to its situation than the monks of Thame. One 
can easily pardon the unhappy recluses settled in Ottmoor, where, 
as Bishop Kennett says, their abode must have been more like 
an ark than a monastery, for wishing for a better pe for prac- 
tising their asceticism; but why the fine, dry, and well-wooded 
lands of Haverholme were not good enough, is not so easily to 
be divined. However, the monks found fault with the place, 
and again Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, a good friend of the 
order, came forward to establish them more to their mind. The 
Cistercian ascetics were removed from Haverholme, and estab- 
lished in Louth park, about the most choice spot in the county 
of Lincoln. Yet Croyland and Bardney had to be contented 
with their fens, but then they did not belong to the fashionable 
order which assumed to possess greater powers of self-denial 
than any other. At the Cistercian settlement of Pipewell, in 
Northamptonshire, which is not mentioned in the cake 
annals, the woods among which the monks were settled were by 
no means the disagreeable thing which those who magnify the 
hardships endured by the Cistercians would have them to be. 
This abbey was abandoned sub preetextu paupertatis (as the 
annalist tells us) about 200 years after its foundation; but the 
poverty had arisen from the waste which had been inflicted on 
the noble groves of oak which had originally surrounded the 
house. First of all, says the good monk who wrote the account 
of the abbey, the brethren loved their fine trees as a mother 
loves her only son. They carried away the thorns and under- 
wood in carts or loaded upon the backs of their servants for the 
purposes of fuel, and spared the fine timber. But afterwards 
growing careless, they began to lop the branches, and cut away 
the roots of the oaks for this purpose. Then every one, whether 
layman or parson, who wanted to build a house in the neigh- 
bourhood, got an order for cutting timber in these woods, and 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages boldly made raids 
into the forest, and cut and carried away the trees. Certain of 
the abbots, also, made a good thing of selling the timber, and 
clearances were made for pasture and arable land. So that the 
monks, who on the re-establishment of the house invoked male- 
dictions on those who had destroyed the fine woods, should refrain 
from such words (says the chronicler), inasmuch as their prede- 
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cessors themselves had been principally guilty, and had received 
the benefit of the spoil. The monks of Pipewell would seem 
not to have been very popular, and had to bear a good many 
annoyances from their neighbours. ‘There was one Robert 
Bonteveleyn who is especially branded as having assailed them. 
He insisted on a right to keep a horse in the abbey stables, and 
to quarter his pack of hounds on the monks, to be fed by them 
a3 long as he pleased. On one occasion he sent his servant to 
fasten up his eon in the stall, and the abbot finding it there, 
was sorely perplexed what to do with it. At length, taking 
counsel, he caused the animal to be led away, and tied up in a 
stable belonging to the squire. Upon this Robert was excited 
to fury, and swore that if he caught any of the monks on horse- 
back outside the abbey, he would cut their horses’ tails off; or if 
they were on foot that he would maltreat them in some other 
way. At length by the payment of a considerable sum of 
money his ire was appeased.’ In another Cistercian house, that 
of Stoneleigh, in Warwickshire, the monks complained against 
their abbot that he granted the estates to several persons on 
lives, without reserving any rent to be paid for the use of the 
monastery, and this was alleged to be for the support of his con- 
cubine, Isabel Beushall, by whom (the complaint says) he had 
more children than the number of the monks in the monastery.’ 

In estimating the difficulties encountered in the first Cistercian 
settlements, we must not fail to take into account the number of 
villans and bondmen which were on the manors when ceded to 
them. At Stoneleigh there were sixty-eight villans who held 
portions of land for service, as also certain bondmen who were 
bound to give a fixed amount of labour, as well as make the 
gallows and hang thieves when caught; no one in those days 
ever thinking of inflicting a less punishment on a thief than 
hanging. The work of these subordinates, and of the great 
number of the lay brethren whom it was the peculiarity of the 
Cistercian order to collect, must have materially lightened the 
labours of the monks proper in their field work, and aided them 
greatly to make that proft in their farming, which the instances 
of change of site mentioned above show that they did not despise. 
A great order, protected by the most ample papal privileges, 
exempted from taxes, from tithes, and every burden, combining 
the healthy occupations of out-door work with the cloistral life 
thought to purchase a certainty of the bliss of another world, 
what wonder if the Cistercians grew and multiplied, and alto- 
gether obscured the other monasticorders during the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries? Of the nunneries belonging to the order 
we have said nothing. They were for the most part small estab- 
lishments, and their number in England never reached thirty. 
Neither have we space to speak of even a moderate proportior of 
the great abbeys and priories whose foundation is noticed in the 
Waverley annals, which nearly cover the period of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. Beaulieu is remarkable as having 
been founded by King John, the bitter enemy of the Cistercian 
order, by way of atoning for his crimes towards them. Netley, 
the picturesque ruins of which are so well known, is notable 
for the smallness of its revenues, combined with the magnificence 
of its conventical church. Around Vale Royal, the letters of 
the last abbot, pleading for his house (preserved in Ormerod’s 
Cheshire,) cast a pathetic interest. The history of this abbey, 
like that of Fountains, is a strange comment on the professed 
asceticism of the order. ‘The abbot of Vale Royal,’ says Mr. 
Ormerod, ‘ for nearly three centuries had maintained a style of 
‘splendour equal to that of many powerful barons. Like them 
‘he had his seneschal and his under seneschal. The ordinary 
‘law of his court was administered by a coroner and the bailiffs 
‘of Over and Weverham, in whom a capital privilegium was 
‘vested, with the powers of Infangtheof and Outtangtheof, 
‘ equally serviceable in screening his own vassals from whatever 
‘enormities they might commit, and of subjecting to the abbot’s 
* vengeance, without possibility of appeal, all trespassers on his 
‘ privileges within the limits which the charter had assigned to 
‘him. He had his page to attend upon him in the abbey, and 
‘his palfreyman to hold the reins of his -horse on his journey, 
‘in which, from the account of the skirmish in Rutlandshire, he 
‘appears to have travelled with a powerful retinue and to have 
‘been attended -by considerable families of the county.’  S. 
Bernard would have found in this development of one of his 
children something as little to his taste as that which he saw in 
Abbot Peter of -Clugni, and indeed in spite of high professions, 
after a short period there was no great discernible difference in 
externals between the old Benedictines, the Clugniacs, and the 
Cistercians. 

We shall now endeavour to gather from the annals before us 
some historical notices of the Cistercian Order, as a whole, during 
the period contained in the chronicle. Stephen was a good 
friend to the White Monks. He not only founded several 
abbeys for their brethren, but his whole policy was one of re- 
> my for the special privileges and exemptions of the Church. At 
the Council at London in 1163, he agreed to the ‘ most rigid 


canons proposed by the legate, against those who arrested clerks, 
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or in any way injured things ecclesiastical.1_ Henry II, though 
somewhat different in his notions as to the rights of the State 
towards the Church, yet did not venture to subject the power- 
ful order of the Cistercians to the exactions which he imposed 
on other Churchmen. The very heavy tax which was levied 
for the third crusade, in which ‘ many, and especially the poorer 
sort were tortured and afflicted,’ did not touch the Cistercians.? 
The order, however, did not fare so well in the taxing for the 
raising of King Richard’s ransom. This was a matter in which 
the Pope was specially interested, and no protection to them 
from Rome was to be feared. ‘The country also being thoroughly 
in earnest in the desire to raise the sum required speedily, was 
not ready to respect any ordinary exemptions. 


‘The chief men of England who were collecting this money, in addition 
to the contributions of the laity, levied a tenth on the revenues of all the 
churches. They took whatever treasure in gold, or silver, or precious 
stones they found in the abbeys and other churches, so that the crosses 
and the biers were stripped, and even the sacred vessels of the altar were 
plundered. But since among the monks of the Cistercian order there were 
found no treasures of gold and silver, as in other monasteries, the whole of 
the wool of one year’s growth was forcibly seized.’ 


From this it appears that as yet the strong objection of 
S. Stephen and S. Bernard to the use of costly ornaments in the 
Cistercian churches was respected. In the earlier part of their 
history the Cistercians were the antiritualists of their day. They 
had commenced with a violent opposition to the gorgeous cere- 
monial of Clugni. How long the antagonism was preserved we 
cannot exactly trace, but there is abundant proof that it at 
length issued in a very different view. The list of the sacred 
vessels of Fountains, with their gold and jewels, exhibits this 
great abbey as scarcely behind any in Europe in its magnificent 
collection of church plate. 

The accession of John threatened evil days to the Cistercians. 
For some cause or other, even before he was embroiled with 
the Pope, he was a bitter enemy of their Order. The chief 
abbots of the Cistercians, accordingly taking the advice of Arch- 
bishop Hubert, came in humble guise to the King when in the 
second year of his reign he went to hold a Parliament at Lincoln. 
John had just shown his devotion by acting with William, King 
of Scotland, as one of the bearers of the body of Sir Hugh ;* 
but the sight of the Cistercian abbots at once roused him to 
fury. He bade his attendants tread those obnoxious petitioners 
under the feet of their horses. This, however, they did dare to 
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do; and in the night following the giving of this savage order 
the king had a terrible dream. He seemed to be summoned 
before a stern judge, while the abbots stood around and accused 
him. Then the judge commanded that punishment should be 
inflicted on the king, and the shrinking culprit seemed to him- 
self to be fearfully scourged. On awaking in the morning, he 
declared that he could still feel the smarting of the blows. The 
terror of the dream led the king at once to seek pardon from 
the insulted abbots, and further induced him to propitiate the 
order by the foundation of Faringdon and Beaulieu monasteries. 
This story, which appears in the MSS. relating to Kirkstall 
Abbey, was evidently the invention of a time later than the 
composition of the Annals of Margan. The writer of these had 
never heard of it, for he tells us that 

‘The Abbots -of the Cistercian Order, by the advice of the Lord of 
Canterbury, went to Lincoln to meet the king, and there, to the great 
astonishment of all, experienced the favour of the king. On bended knees 
he demanded pardon of them for the injuries which he had done them, 
promising that he would found an abbey of the Cistercian Order, and that 
he himself would be buried there.’ * 

Probably the capricious character of this tyrannical prince is 
sufficient to account for his sudden change.’ But if the Cister- 
cians, encouraged by this sudden mildness and favour, flattered 
themselves that they were to have in John a munificent patron 
of their order, they were bitterly deceived in their expectations. 
The Jews and the Cistercians were the special objects of his 
ruthless persecutions, and were the numberless chronicles of the 
period somewhat more full in detail we should be able doubtless 
to point to numerous instances of individual eruelty and suffering 
which Cistercian abbots and monks had to endure. As it is, we 
are almost limited to general accounts of the great Cistercian per- 
secution. Meantime the profits of the farming in England, on 
which the Cistercians mainly depended, had been terribly cur- 
tailed by the wet season of 1202, by which almost all the corn 
in the country was destroyed. ‘So great was the scarcity that 
a horse load of corn was sold in England for more than twelve | 
shillings.’ The scarcity was followed by a pestilence, and the 
monks of Waverley, unable to obtain sufficient supplies to sup- 
port them, were dispersed and taken in by different monasteries 
which were not so hardly pressed.® This was not a very good 





* Dugdale. Monasticon, vol. v. 682. 

* Annales de Margan, p. 25. 

8’ The Waverley Chronicler speaks of the foundations of Faringdon having 
een made by John ‘ inspiratione divind preventus.’—P. 254. 

* Annales de Waverleia, p. 254. The Annals of Margan mention that there 
as an especial mortality among sheep. 

5 Annales de Waverleia, p. 255. 
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preparation for the storm which fell upon the order after the 
promulgation of the pope’s Interdict. ‘The answer made by 
the furious king to the papal curse was the declaration of the 
confiscation of all ecclesiastical property in the realm; but as 
this from its very magnitude soon proved an empty menace,' 
the rage of the king and his chief exactions were concentrated 
on some more especially obnoxious sections of his ecclesiastical 
subjects. One of the chief of these was the Cistercian order. 
There were both general and special reasons to make John, 
under the exasperation of an Interdict, rage against the Cister- 
cians. Of the first sort were those profuse favours from the 
pope, which made this order, before the institution of the friars, 
the peculiar object of the regard and care of Rome. Of the 
second was that special privilege to which we have before 
alluded, which allowed the Cistercians, even during the preva- 
lence of an Interdict, to celebrate with closed doors, and.thus 
exempted them from the infliction which the paternal charity of 
Rome scrupled not to send upon the whole land for the sins of 
its rulers. We are indeed inclined to think that the horrors of 
an Interdict have been somewhat overrated. In monasteries a 
celebration was permitted once a week, and though mass could 
not be said in parish churches, yet sermons were preached in 
the churchyards instead of the church. The baptism of children 
could be legally celebrated, and the sacred elements could be 
carried to any who were in danger of death. The chief difficulty 
was as to marriage and burial; but doubtless marriage was 
privately solemnized, to be repeated perhaps when the curse was 
taken off; and as to burial, the difficulty was got over by bury- 
ing in ground near to the churchyard, which, when the Interdict 
was removed, was solemnly blessed and consecrated. No deubt 
the consciences of some would be vexed by the thought that 
they lay under the pope’s displeasure; but the chief sufferers 
were the clergy, whose incomes must have been seriously 
diminished by the cessation of offerings. However, the Inter- 
dict was certainly a very disagreeable thing, and sufficiently 
exasperating it must have been to the king and his ncbles 
to know that while no chaplain ventured to say mass for 
them, the white monks could go on as usual in their services, 
and exempt themselves from the annoyances of the country. 
Under these circumstances John’s ancient prejudice against the 
Cistercian order revived, and he determined to make them pay 
heavily for the favour of Rome. it would seem that from the tax 
of a thirteenth levied by John from Church property the year 
before the Interdict, the Cistercian Order, as usual, was exempt," 
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neither immediately, on the sentence of the pope being spoken, 
did the storm burst upon them. 

It was not till after his return from Treland in 1210, that 
he seriously attacked them. The account given in the two 
chronicles of Waverley and Margan is word for word the same, 
(which appears to have escaped the notice of the editor) only in 
the sum said to be extorted from the Cistercians; there occurs 
an important discrepancy, and the Margan annals add the curious 
fact, that the Abbeys of Margan and Beaulieu were exempt 
from the tax—Beaulieu, as being the king’s foundation, and 
Margan, because it had hospitably entertained John in his ex- 
pedition against Wales. ‘Ihe king,’ says the chronicler, ‘ had 
‘assembled the men of the Cistercian order before he went 
* across-the sea; as he had the rest, concerning the matter of pro- 
‘ viding aid to him against his-enemies, and because the Cister- 
* cians were unwilling to give him money as he desired, against 
‘the liberty of their order, he mightily troubled them, and 
‘from each of their houses, with a very short time given for 
‘ providing it, he violently extorted a large sum, so that that 
‘ collection exceeded the sum of 33,300 marks.’! The Margan 
annals say, ‘equalled, or exceeded: 27,000 marks.’ Roger of 
Wendover puts the sum at 40,000 pounds of silver,” an estimate 
which is adopted by the annalist, Bartholomew de Cotton.’ The 
unfortunate Jews had just before been made to pay 66,000 
marks,. The sum thus exacted from the Cistercians may serve 
to give us some notion of their growth in wealth during the 
eighty years which had elapsed since their first settlement in 
England. We do not now hear of their being obliged to pay in 
wool, because they had none of the precious metals at com- 
mand. But the exaction was doubtless very heavy and crush- 
ing. Waverley, we are told, had ‘all its means pillaged and 
taken away,’ ° and everywhere throughout England the monks 
and lay brethren were scattered abroad, having no power to 
stand against the fierce exactions of the king. But John was 
not satisfied with this spoliation. He had taken from the Cis- 
tercians all that they could get together of money or plate ; he 
now aimed at providing against the future, and preventing the 
order from recovering these sums, when, hereafter, he should 

erhaps be reconciled with the pope, and the order should again 
be powerful. Accordingly, by letters prepared for the purpose, 





’ Bartholomew de Cotton, p. 99 (Ed. Luard.) Mr. Luard prints this as though 
it were an independent statement of his author, but it is adopted from Roger de 
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to which the monks were obliged to subscribe, he makes them 
say that they had given all these things willingly and freely to 
‘their beloved and venerable lord, John, King of England,’ and 
that no one was to presume to call them exactions or extortions.' 
We do not gather from the chronicle that the Cistercians ever 
obtained restitution of what had been taken from them. John’s 
reparation to the Church was slow and evasive ; only the chief 
prelates succeeded in getting any considerable portion of their 
losses. The bitter expressions which the chronicler uses of 
Richard de Marisco, John’s chief agent for ecclesiastical exac- 
tions, of whose appointment to the bishopric of Durham he says, 
that ‘an ape in the court was made a priest in the church,’ ? seem 
to show that the Cistercians had not much to thank him for. 

Having suffered so much at the hands of John, the Cistercian 
order would naturally be anxious to stand well with his suc- 
cessor. Accordingly we find, that on the confirmation by 
Henry III. of the charters extracted from his predecessor, when 
a fifteenth was granted to the king, the Cistereians, “as well on 
account of the liberties as to secure the favour and kindness of 
the king,’ gave voluntarily 2,000 marks of silver. This was a 
politic contribution. Henry III. was soon afterwards a guest 
at Waverley Abbey, was present at the chapter of the monks, 
and was made an honorary member of their society.° We may 
be sure that the Cistercians were not exempt from the tax of a 
tenth levied in England by their great patron the pope (Gregory 
1X.), for his crusade against the Emperor Frederic. This 
transaction, so scandalous to all concerned in it, was the natural 
consequence of the permitted intrusion of a foreign prince on 
English ground. The weak king, with no proper sense of the 
dignity of his office, did not venture to oppose it. He coveted 
similar powers for himself; and the pope, not ungrateful, allowed 
the exempt orders to bear the burden of the subsidy demanded 
by Henry in the year 1232.4 Whether this allowance was very 
well received by the order may be doubtful. Certainly there 
are traces in the chronicle that Otho, the Cardinal Legate, was 
not in high favour with the Cistercians. When he held his 
council in London, ‘ very few indeed’ of the abbots of the order 
attended him; and m a matter touching the privileges of 
Waverley, the writer says, ‘he used dissimulation, and acted 
remissly.’® 

The fact of their having contributed, with the rest of the 
land, to the royal Exchequer, was one which the Cistercians 
were by no means desirous of having drawn into a prece- 
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dent. Accordingly, when in 1256, the king, hardly pressed for 
money, had, by the pope’s permission, exacted a tenth from ali 
the ecclesiastics in England who were not specially exempt, and 
was eagerly desirous to add the Cistercians to the number of the 
contributors, the order boldly resisted. Another pope was now 
in office, and he ha‘, in his permission to the king to tax the 
spiritualty, formally excepted the Cistercian order. If, however, 
these privileged ones could be induced voluntarily to renounce 
this exemption, and to contribute, as they had done before, the 
same end might be gained. But the Cistercians now stood in 
a different position from that which they occupied at the begin- 
ning of the reign. They had contributed then voluntarily, but 
since then they had been taxed with the rest. If they should 
now give, they would seem to confirm the king’s right to amerce 
them. Accordingly they resisted stoutly. ‘The king being 
‘ vehemently indignant that the Cistercians contributed to him 
‘ nothing of their goods, tried to bring them to do this, first by 
‘ blandishments, and then by threats, that at least they should 
‘ collect some money among themselves, and thus make, as it 
‘were, a spontaneous gift, although, at the same time, he 
‘swore that he would not take less than 25,000 pounds from 
‘them. But they feared lest by satisfying so heavy an exaction, 
‘as it were of their own accord, the custom should arise of their 
‘ being compelled to do this even against their own will, as often 
‘as the king pleased, and that thus they should lose the ancient 
‘ liberties of their order, and offend the chief pontiff, who, in his 
‘special affection, had exempted them from the tax. They, 
‘ therefore, all confederated together,.and like a firm army, re- 
‘ sisted the attempts of the king by this answer, saying, that 
‘ without the leave of their chapter-general and all their abbots, 
‘ they could not dare todo such a thing. The king seeing their 
‘ firmness, and that he could not advance in his purpose, was 
‘ seized with fury, and with threats and abuse bade them depart 
‘from his court. Therefore the unity and the firmness of the 
‘ Cistercian order was everywhere spoken of, praised, and ad- 
‘ mired, and in the opinion of many, there was not an order 
‘ under heaven to be compared to it, in form, unity, and in zeal 
‘for religion.’+ This, indeed. was a signal triumph for the 
Cistercians, but whether it was due more to the weakness of the 
king, or to the admirable organization of the order, may be 
doubted. From the next grant of a tenth,in the year 1266, 
the order was again specially exempted.* It was otherwise, 
however, when the son of King Henry, a prince of a different 
stamp, succeeded to the throne. In the year 1276, by the grant 
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of the Parliament, ‘a fifteen of all temporal goods, both of clerks 
and laity, levied in an unheard-of manner, even to the most 
extreme point, was by the king’s command taken and corfis- 
eated.’* To this levy the Cistercians contributed, as well as 
the rest of the nation. The exemptions, indeed, on which they 
so much prided themselves, were now being vigorously assailed. 
In 1281 Archbishop Peckham held a council at Lambeth, sum- 
moning thereto all the bishops and representatives of religious 
bodies, both non-exempt and exempt, the latter being summoned 
on the ground of the non-exempt churches which they held. 
The privileged orders, however, did not attend, whereupon the 
archbishop published a. letter, severely censuring them for their 
contumacy. ‘They think themselves free,’ he writes, ‘like the 
* wild ass’s colts, and have but little care for the troubles of 
‘their mother, to whose bowels they are rather a burden than 
‘an honour, being like Hagar, despisers of their mistress. We, 
‘ however, desiring. to correct such audacious presumption, 
‘ strictly enjoin you, with regard to all the churches in your 
‘ dioceses, which, being non-exempt themselves, are appropriated 
‘to exempt monasteries of any order, that you at once seques- 
‘ trate them and keep them with the utmost strictness until you 
‘ hear again from us.’ Against this,-of course, the Cistercians 
appealed to Rome ;. but we gather from the chronicle that the 
appeal was not very skilfully prosecuted, and the Archbishop 
would appear to have been in’ a great measure successful in 
enforcing obedience.” He had, indeed, the strongest ground to 
stand upon with regard to the churches annexed to the mona- 
steries. It had been one of the original professions of the 
Cistercian order, that they would appropriate no tithes. ‘ For- 
‘asmuch as they did not read, either in the rule or the life of 
‘ S. Benedict, that that doctor had possessed churches, or altars, 
‘ or oblations, or tombs, or tithes, or bakehouses, or mills, or 
‘ farmhouses, or labourers, nor that women were allowed to enter 
‘ his monastery ; therefore they abjured all these things, saying, 
‘ that Benedict testifies that a monk ought to be estranged from 
‘all secular acts. They said also, that tithes were divided by 
‘the holy fathers, whose statutes it is sacrilege to transgress, 
‘into four parts, namely, one part for the bishop, one for the 
‘ priest, one for hospitality and‘charity, the fourth for the repair 
‘of the church. In this calculation they did not find anything 
‘ for the monk, and therefore they refused unjustly to claim for 
‘ themselves these things which belonged toothers.’* A curious 
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comment upon the above is supplied by the history of the order, 
almost all the abbeys of which had large numbers of subject 
churches, whose tithes they enjoyed. The multiplication of 
altars also in the conventual churches is one great topic in the 
monastic annals. At Waverley we read of as many as five being 
dedicated at once. These were all for the purpose of attracting 
oblations, by putting forward the more popular saints, such 
as S. Thomas and §. Edmund of Canterbury, 8. Francis, 
S. Robert, &e. 

The institution of vicarages began in the thirteenth century. 
The chief author of this salutary arrangement seems to have 
been Hugh de Welles, bishop of Lincoln. His roll is still 
preserved, in which a large number of apportionments of vicarial 
tithes is to be found. ‘This was vigorously followed up by his 
successor, Grosseteste, and became general throughout the 
country at this period; but until the bishops effectually in- 
terfered, the monks were the great swallowers up of tbe tithes 
throughout the land, and ina short time would have got every- 
thing into their hands. For those who were thus encroaching 
on the rights of the Church to refuse to be amenable to diocesan 
discipline, in respect of the churches which they had appropriated, 
was a grievous and unbearable presumption, and we fully sympa- 
thize with Archbishop Peckham in-his attempts to put it down. 
The Cistercians, indeed; were no lovers of bishops, and their 
chroniclers do not lese any opportunity that presents itself for 
saying a hard thing of the heads: of the church. Neither are 
they remarkable for being lovers of kings, and we shall find their 
writers almost universally (as, indeed, the majority of the 
monkish chroniclers;) taking the popular side on’ all questions. 
The Waverley chronicler is as strongly on the side of the barons 
as against King Henry, in which we can fully sympathize with 
him, and supplies many interesting details‘of the Barons’ War. 

The Cistercians asserted that the requirements of visitatory 
discipline were satisfied by the regulation that all their 
monasteries were to be visited by abbots of their own Order. 
We have already quoted the testimony of the Abbot of 
Savigny, that this plan of visiting themselves was in: reality a 
mere farce ; and we know from Bishop Grosseteste’s letters how 
bitterly he felt the evil of this obstruction:to all good discipline, 
and how earnestly he strove at Rome to get the anomaly 
removed, but without success. We are bound; however, to 
produce from: the Waverley Annals any traces which we can 
find of the reality of this-discipline over the order in: England. 
In the year 1187, Henry, the second Abbot of Waverley of that 
name, was dismissed from his office, it does not appear for what 
cause. In his tinie; the chronicle tells us, there were seventy 
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monks and one hundred and twenty lay brethren of the house.? 
Probably there may have been at this period some general com- 
plaints of slackness or want of discipline among the English 
Cistercians, for in the same year there appears to have been a 
general visitation of their houses, by visitors sent by the Chapter, 
held at Citeaux. In this visitation two abbots were removed, 
William, abbot of Tintern, and William, abbot of Bordesley ; 
and it is very remarkable that, twelve years later, the successor 
of the latter abbot was also removed, which would seem to 
indicate that there was some scandal in the house difficult to 
abate.? 

There is also an instance recorded in the Waverley Annals of 
a punishment inflicted upon a monastery for an offence against 
the Cistercian rule of not suffering a woman to enter a house of 
the order, §&. Bernard was so strict an enfercer of this rule 
that he would not suffer his own sister to come within the walls 
of Clairvaux, and we must say that, in the instance we are 
about to mention, only the most exaggerated strictness could 
find anything to blame in the conduct of the monks. It appears 
that in the year 1245, the Church of King John’s Abbey of 
Beaulieu was consecrated, and Henry III. with his Queen 
Eleanor, and the young Prince Edward, were present at the 
ceremony. Immediately on its conclusion the young heir 
apparent was taken dangerously ill, and his mother, doing the 
duty of an affectionate nurse, stayed with him in the abbey for 
the space of three weeks. For this hospitality, which, indeed, 
was almost forced upon them, the prior and cellarer of Beaulieu 
were deposed, as they had consented to the Queen remaining in 
the abbey, it being further objected to them that at the feast of 
the Dedication they had allowed laymen to partake of flesh.’ 
Was this churlish and Pharisaic strictness a reab and: genuine 
exercise of Cistercian discipline, or was it a piece of petty spite 
against the king, who claimed contributions from the faveured 
Order, and does not appear to have been very liberal in his 
donations towards them? It is very remarkable, that,.just before 
this is told us, we are informed that the Princess Eleanor, wife 
of Simon de Montfort, had, with her husband, her two sons, 
and three female attendants, been staying at Waverley; but 
then this princess was a good benefactress to the abbey, and 
accordingly she is recorded to have ledged there by the ‘ indul- 
gence of the chief pontiff.’* Now, as it is quite impossible that 
a message could have been dispatched to Rome for the express 
purpose of knowing whether Waverley Abbey might receive 
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within its wall the Countess de Montfort, we may take the 
words, per tndulgentiam summé Pontificis, to mean that a pious 
and munificent princess was welcome, but that one who merely 
represented authority without gifts, could on no account be 
received. The other charge against the prior and cellarer of 
Beaulieu, for allowing the seculars to eat flesh at the Dedication, 
was also, probably, only a bit of affected purism. It could not 
be seriously supposed, even by the most ascetic of the White 
Brethren, that nobles and squires would come to do honour to 
their ceremonial without receiving in return the ordinary 
attentions of hospitality. We can only account for the fault 
found with the officials at Beaulieu, by imputing it to a desire 
to parade the professed strictness of the Order, and perhaps to 
excuse the visitors for the insult offered to the queen and prince, 
and through them te the king. We cannot gather from these 
annals that anything like a real and effective discipline was 
kept up over the Cistercian order in England. They gloried 
in their exemptions and immunities; they professed to aim at, 
and reach a higher standard than the ordinary religious. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at if they were not very ready to bring 
their short comings before the eyes of tle profane laity, and 
there was certainly a strong temptation to the visiting abbots to 
palliate and excuse rather than to severely condemn any matters 
of which the outer world could be cognisant. And if the 
tendency of the exemption system was to imapair discipline, it 
had also another effect which was most injurious to doctrine, 
and which, perhaps, more than any other one cause, was at the 
bottom of the strange growths of medizval religion. We read 
in these Annals of constant changes and developments in the 
religious services of the Cistercian order. At one time it is 
determined to adopt S. Francis as a saint of the order, then to 
‘ver serge the F100 virgins; again the Cistercians decide on 
iaving twelve lectios for S. Edmund of Canterbury; in another 
place we have a form of prayer against the Tartars, which the 
order were to use." Now this is altogether irrespective of what 
the Church may direct or approve: the Cistercians were a 
_Church of themselves. What to them were synods, canons, or 
bishops? ‘They settled their own affairs, only in subordination 
to the pope. If they did not approve of a saint they would not 
take him any the more because the Church had adopted him. 
They claimed to select and judge for themselves. It was the 
same with the other orders which made specially strict professions. 
The Dominicans had one religion, the Franciscans another. 
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None of these were bound by the general laws of the Church, 
They were above law and custom. Thus there were systems 
within systems, rival eclecticism, and rival developments, which 
tended to produce a strange congeries of doctrine and practice. 
The extreme claims made by the Cistercians for exemption 
from all interference, not only for themselves but also for all 
those with whom they were brought im contact, is well illus- 
trated by an account given in the Waverley Annals: 


‘One Easter time, a certain young man, by trade a shoemaker, was taken 
into our shop to work. In process of time, it being known that he was 
kept there, a certain officer was sent from the king, with many attendants, 
to arrest him as guilty of homicide, and to bring him away. When then 
we heard that he was arrested, ar! that he was taken out of our shop and 
put in bonds, the Lord Abbot, with the seniors of the house, went to the 
officers and forbade them, under his anathema, to attempt an outrage of 
this sort, alleging our’ privileges, which make all our premises as free and 
secure as the altars of churches. They, however, without paying any 
regard to God or our holy religion, carried with them the young man 
bound in chains, and committed him to prison. We, therefore, were 
struck with amazement at such an enormous crime, especially on account 
of the danger whiclr threatened our whole order (because if men could be 
thus arrested’ with impunity, in spite of the liberties of the order, and put 
in bonds in our monasteries or our farm-houses, there would henceforth be 
no difference between the premises of secular and religious men, but 
thus ovr houses would become a common place of entrance, like the courts of 
law in the State.) Wherefore, having held a consultation of the elder breth- 
ren our joy was sttaightway turned into grief, because the solemn rites of 
the Mass and the divine mysteries ceased in our abbey. Witlrall speed the 
Lord Abbot went to the Legate, who-at this time was in England, ex- 
plained to him the outrage, praying him to protect our privileges, and to 
preserve the liberties of the order uninjured. But the Legate, only put- 
ting him off, and acting slackly in the matter, the Abbot went to the king, 
and brought before him his complaint, with many sighs and tears, show- 
ing that the liberty and peace of our holy church and our holy religion was 
disturbed, and: that there could be no other satisfaetion made to God and 
the Order, unless he who was scandalously and irreverently dragged away 
from our abbey, were by his command brought back and restored to the 
sacred place. This request the king could have granted at once, had not 
his council opposed it, and as men of great influence demanded it, the ~ 
Abbot had a day assigned to him for bringing forward the privileges of: the 
Order and the charters of our liberty. But when the king had heard of 
our suspension from divine offices, although he did not object to it 
having been at first resorted to in such a crisis, yet he would not have 
it to be continued. Accordingly, the Lord Abbot on the morrow, which 
was the day of S. Laurence, commanded the holy offices to be celebrated. 
The Abbot followed up the important cause in which he was embarked, 
and on the day appointed, and on other days after, exhibited our privi- 
leges and read our liberties before the king and council. Some there were, 
however, so perverse,.as out of malice to interpret the apostolical writings 
not in favour of the order, but against it, so that the Lert Abbot, with 
great grief and bitterness of soul, had to contend for his liberty. At 
length, by God’s mercy, after much toil and fatigue, some true and re- 
ligious men who rightly understood our privileges, showed plainly to the 
king and his council that the enclosures of our abbeys and granges were 
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free by apostolical authority, and were as much quit from all entrance of 
wicked men as the altars of churches, and that all those who violated our 
premises were excommunicated by the chief pontiff. Upon hearing this, 
the king ordered by his high authority-that the officer, with his atten. 
dants, should take back the man according to the privileges of the order, 
and should restore him to the abbey, to the honour of the order. This 
was done to the joy of the whole land, which gloried in our privileges. 
Afterwards, the violators of our abbey, as being violators of holy Church, 
were excommunicated, and were cited to the gates of the abbey by the 
letters of the Legate. Here, having first made satisfaction to God and the 
abbey, they were publicly scourged by the rural dean of the place and the ~ 
Vicar of Farnham, and having been absolved from their sentence, and 
penance being enjoined to them, they went away, having been thus made 
for the future somewhat more civil to our Order,’ ! 


The chronicler might well triumph in the termination of the 
dispute, but an impartial judge of the matter will not fail to 
perceive the gross injustice, whicl: first of all shielded a murderer 
on a mere pretence, and then gloried in inflicting punishment on 
men who were merely the official executors of a warrant. But 
the story is instructive, as it shows how completely the existence 
of such privileges as those claimed by the Cistercians rendered 
good government and impartial exercise of law impossible; and 
this claim, be it observed, was made not for the good of Holy 
Church. It was not like the claim of Thomas 4 Becket, or 
Bishop. Grosseteste, that-churchmen should be judged only by 
churchmen, and that it was necessary for the purposes of eccle- 
siastical discipline that the lay courts should not interfere. This 
was not the claim of the Cistercians. They did not concern 
themselves about the general interests of the church; they 
looked only to their own order. They would consider their 
privileges as much infringed by a pursuivant of the Archbishop 
as by a bailiff.of the King. It was a purely selfish exemption 
for certain ends of their own convenience and advancement, for 
which they strove. Under these special privileges they claimed 
to be allowed to monopolize as much of the soil of England as 
they could obtain from the devotion of the benefactors of their 
order. And what did they give to Church or State in return 
for these vast benefits. They lived in the midst of the land a 
life of watchful and suspicious antagonism to those around them, 
professing themselves to be more holy than their neighbours, 
but often contradicting their professions by their practice; 
affecting to despise wealth, yet accumulating it to a vast 
amount; with all their interests, their zeal, and their organi- 
zation at the service of a foreign prince—an un-English and 
unpatriotic sect, which brought no energies to bear on the side 
of virtue against vice, of order against disorder, but, absorbed in 
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their own employments and their own schemes were simply a 
burden and a trouble to their Church and country. 

Before leaving the Waverley Annals we desire to notice a 
few very interesting facts connected with the ecclesiastical 
history of the period, which are scattered up and down in their 

ages, 

. Under the year 1181 we ‘have a notice of the Carthusian 
brethren having occupied their first dwellings in England. 
These were a sect of religious who made even higher professions 
of asceticism than the Cistercians themselves, and we may adi, 
held to them more faithfully, a circumstance which may serve 
to account for the fact of their not having spread and increased 
like the othera. Of this order was Hugh of Burgundy, better 
known as §. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. In his life, as given in 
the Golden Legend, we are told, ‘In that tyme Henry, Kynge 
‘of England, dyd doo bylde and founded an hous of Charter- 
‘hous in England, whertore he sent into Burgoyn to the Charter- 
‘hous for to have one of them to have the gouvernaunce and 
‘rewle of it. And at the grete instaunce and prayer of the 
‘Kynge unnethe coude he gett this sayd Saint Hughe, but at 
‘the last, by the commaundment of his oueryst and request of 
‘the Kynge he was sente into the reame of Englond, and there 
‘ made procurator of the same hous, and there lyved an holy and 
‘devoute lyf, lyke as he dyd before, that he stood so in the 
‘ Kynge’s grace that the Kynge named him :to be Byssop of 
‘ Lyncolne, which bysshoprycke the Kynge had holden Jonge in 
‘his honde, and was called thereto by the sayd chapytre, and 
‘the byssoprycke to hym presentyd.’ S. Hugh was especially 
famous for his pious care in attending to lepers, and in burying 
the dead, and thus the chronicler tells us, ‘Our Lord gaf and 
‘rvendryd to hym by retrybucion condyngne honourable sepul- 
‘ture, for what tyme he departed out of this world, and the 
‘same day that his body was broughte to the churche of 
‘ Lyncolne, it happed that the Kynge of Englonde, the Kynge 
‘of Scotland, and three archebyssoppes, baronnes, and grete 
‘multitude of peple were gadred at Lyncolne, and were present 
‘at his legeuadtine sepulture.’ The death of S. Hugh is men- 
tioned in the Waverley Annals, but we learn from Roger of 
Wendover that not only were King John and King William of 
Scotland present at the funeral, but that they also acted as 
bearers of the corpse ;? yet it was at this very time that John 
exhibited such fury against the Cistercian abbots, and then in 
his caprice founded an abbey of the Order, as has been men- 
tioned above. S. Hugh was the designer, and in part the 
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builder, of some of the most beautiful portions of Lincoln 
Cathedral, and this noble fane was soon afterwards polluted by 
a strange and horrible crime, the account of which is given in 
the Waverley Annals. In the year 1205, before the altar of 
§. Peter, in the Church at Lincoln, William de Bramford, sub- 
dean of the Cathedral, was murdered by a certain clerk, who 
had been vicar of that Church. We may conjecture that the 
unfortunate sub-dean had been instrumental in removing his 
assassin from his post, and that the act was one of revenge. 
The remainder of the story illustrates the savage manner of the 
period. ‘The clerk was straightway in the midst of the same 
‘church torn limb from limb by the servants of the sub-dean 
‘and others, and then his remains were dragged out of the 
‘church, and hung up outside the city. All this was done on 
‘the Lord’s Day of the Dominical letter B.’* Another inter- 
esting event, connected with the Church at Lincoln, is told in 
fuller detail in these Annals than in most others. Many noticcs 
are there of the cruelties practised upon the wretched Jews, but 
that story, by which a great many of those which followed it 
were pretended to be justified, is related as follows :— 

‘1255, the Jews, the enemies of the Christian name, having miserably 
afflicted with many and various torments a certain boy in Lincoln, named 
Hugh, at length, in insult and contempt of the name of Christ, fixed him 
to a cross, and killed him by acruel death. Afterwards desiring to con- 
ceal so great a crime from the Christians, they took down the glorious 
body from the cross and threw it into the river to sink it, but the water 
not enduring so great an injury of its Creator, straightway threw it out on 
dry ground. Upon this, the enemies of Christ thinking vainly to hide it 
more safely and secretly under ground, buried the body; but on the 
morrow they found the body of the blessed martyr placed upon the ground 
as before. Astonished, as might be expected, at the strangeness of so 
great a thing, they were nearly driven to madness, not knowing what to do 
or whither to turn themselves. At last they threw it into a well contain- 
ing water for drinking. Straightway so great a light shone upon the place 
from heaven, and so fragrant an odour filled the whole place, that all could 
perceive that something holy and wonderful was contained in that well. 
The Christians hastened to the spot, and seeing the venerable body float 
upon the water, with great devotion they drew it out. By the hands and 
feet pierced, by the head punctured in the form of a crown, and the other 
scars on the body, it was clear to all that the detested Jews were the 
authors of thiscrime. They carried the body, in procession, to the church, 
miracles being wrought by it on the way, and eighteen of the wicked Jews 
confessing their crime with their own lips, were dragged by horses through 
the streets of London, and afterwards hung.’? 

The sufferings of these eighteen unfortunates were however 
by no means the whole of the vengeance taken on the Jews for 
the supposed crime of the murder of little S. Hugh. Many a 
terrible onslaught on this unfortunate people during the middle 
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ages was attempted to be justified by a reference to the tragic 
fate of the boy of Lincoln. 

An account of the great festival of the translation of the bones 
of S. Thomas, at Canterbury, is given in these Annals, and the 
writer agrees with all the others, who mention it that such a 
vast assemblage of persons was never seen in England. He 
also testifies to the wonderfully good arrangements made for the 
management and entertainment of the enormous multitude by 
Archbishop Stephen Langton. A much fuller account of this 
interesting ceremony will be found in the Annals of Croyland, 
but the fullest history of it is contained in the treatise written 
by Archbishop Stephen, to commemorate his great work, and 
which is published in the Patrologia of the Abbé Migne. 

We now take leave of the Waverley Annals, with thanks to 
Mr. Luard, for having, by his reprint, put us in possession of a 
very useful Medizval Chronicle, with every facility for its use. 
The Index, which is promised at the conclusion of the Annales 
Monastici, of which both the Margan and the Waverley Annals 
are a part, will be a most useful source of reference for the 
student of these deeply interesting times. The thirteenth 
century was a critical period in the history of the English 
Church. Before the exempt bodies, the Cistercians-and the 
Friars, had got firm footing in the land, the Papal power had 
not that strong and overpowering grasp which it afterwards 
obtained. If John had been a.prince of less infamous.character, 
if Henry III. had not been the weak and wayward creature that 
he was, it is probable that the establishment of our civil liberties, 
which those times witnessed, might have been accompanied by 
the establishment of .ecclesiastieal liberty also, and the Church 
of England free from the degrading slavery to Rome, might 
have earlier developed her true national character. That she 
failed to do so was due partly to the weakness of her princes, 
but especially to the watchfulness of the garrisons of Rome, 
formed by the establishment and growth of the exempt Orders. 
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Arr II.—On the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England, 
and the Borders. By Witu1am HeEnperson; with an Appen- 
dix on Household Stories. By Sasine Barina Gout. 
Longmans, 1866. 


2. Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By Sasine Barina 
Goutp, M.A. Rivingtons, 1866. 


3. Lancashire Folk Lore. Compiled and Edited by Joun 
Harvanp, F.S.A.; and T. T. Wirkinson, F.R.A.S. Warne 
and Co., 1867. 


4. Popular Romances of the West of England, or the Drolls, 
Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected and 
Edited by Ropert Hunt. 2 vols. Hotten, 1865. 


5. A Manual of Mythology. By the Rev. Georce W. Cox. 
Longmans, 


Fox Lore is a modern word, telling in its very construc- 
tion of the period of its formation. We feel as sure that it 
belongs to the stratum of the Teutonic Archaism as we do that 
‘ Popular Superstition’ is of the Latin Deposit. Even the former, 
in comparison with that of its lengthy synonym, is a proof of 
the different estimation it has attained. The monosyllables give 
dignity, the polysyllables cast a slur. Folk, as connected with 
the great conquering Volken, are ancient and honourable; but 
popular and vulgar, albeit from the same root, have both 
deteriorated in significance in their transit through Latin. Lore 
infers something to be Jearnt and sought out; superstition is 
the excess of belief, and implies that it ought to be discarded 
and forgotten. 

In effect the beliefs and customs that fell under the stigma of 
superstition, were driven to such remote corners under that 
opprobrious title, that now that they have become Jore, and 
scholars and philologists perceive their value, contempt for 
them has become so current that their repositories among the 
peasantry are ashamed of them, and it requires no small amount 
of address to enable an educated person to extract an account 
of them, more especially since, strange and interesting as they 
may be to the antiquary, many are far more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. Parson, doctor, and school- 
master, must blame and condemn them in practice, even though 
the next generation will lose much that is racy and amusing. 
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On the whole we believe that the old nurse’s fable is more 
in vogue than it has been at any other age of the world. 
Strong-minded men seem as a rule to have always despised 
mere portents and auguries, and only to have accepted the 
fables that accounted for natural phenomena because no other 
solution had been discovered. And the religion of truth always 
waged war against them. A true Israelite under the old dis- 
pensation was taught to be as free from all superstition as a 
Christian of the present day; and from Moses on to the later 
books of the Old Testament, there is a continual denunciation 
of the various magic practices that were caught from the 
heathens. The early Christian teachers in like manner forbade 
all varieties of divination, and modes of securing good luck, 
on the same principle, ée., that the Second Commandment is 
infringed by trust in whatever is not of God; and in the 
interesting work at the head of our paper, Mr. Henderson 
has brought together many quotations showing the constant tes- 
timony of the Fathers and earlier ecclesiastics against such prac- 
tices. He collects many such denunciations throughout the 
Middle Ages, and adds that apparently the Reformation, by 
diminishing popular reliance on Saints and Angels, absolutely 
caused the balance to swing back towards the old remnants of 
heathenism; so that instead of the fairies and elves being, as 
merry Bishop Corbett says, ‘all of the old profession,’ they 
would rather have lifted their heads when relieved from the cen- 
sure of the Church. Thisis possible, but it may also be that our 
greater evidence of popular credulity may be caused by the 
more prominent relief into which a lower grade of persons were 
raised by the greater fullness of history, and by their own 
increasing importance. 

However, there has been, and very rightly, a universal endea- 
vour for at least two centuries, to argue away, laugh down and 
eradicate all such superstitions, until they have almost perished 
from the surface, and only remain niched in a few credulous 
and ignorant minds in remote places, now and then coming 
into full light, chiefly in some case of obtaining money on 
false pretences, or of savage revenge on some supposed witch. 
And when practical and mischievous faith in these superstitions 
has passed away, it has become the part of scholars to collect 
them and compare them as valuable and instructive remnants of 
ancient beliefs. Such researches in able hands have led to very 
important conclusions, and it is highly desirable that every 
indication of popular belief should at once be noticed down, just 
as a specimen in natural history in a new place is recorded 


not so much for its own sake as for its connexion with its 
congeners. 
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Folk Lore is a very vague term. It includes all that tradi- 
tional mass of tales, sayings, beliefs, customs, observances, and 
auguries that are, or recently were, afloat among the people, 
accepted and acted upon by the lower orders, and more or less 
even by the upper classes. In these there is a certain amount 
of simple truth. Some are remnants of Church customs now 
disused, and some are relics of old Teuton heathenism. Often, 
we believe that superstition is the vulgarising of Reverence. 
Awe, devoid of actual fear, is incomprehensible to the rude 
and coarse, and when the vulgar see certain things, places, or 
persons treated with distant respect, they immediately con- 
clude that some dire material effect is apprehended from a 
contrary course. Thus the poor women keep their children 
quiet in church by appalling threats of what the parson will 
do to them; and the legend of Queen Elizabeth’s maid of 
honour who died of the prick of a needle on Sunday, has no 
doubt done much to produce the Englishwoman’s horror of 
touching that implement; though the tales of the Evangelical 
Lutheran, Madame Nathusius, represent the pattern German 
girl as regarding fancy work as part of her Sunday recreation. 

The real range of Folk Lore is world-wide; Kaffir, Negro, 
Maori, continually amaze us with the resemblance of their 
traditions to our own; but within this mighty circuit there are 
divisions; and those superstitions which belong to the Indo- 
European nations are the most easily compared, as well as the 
most interesting to ourselves; while again we shall find that 
the most accessible traditions, and those most easy to compare 
and classify, are those of the countries where the population 
consists of Teutons or Kelts, in various proportions, with civili- 
zation derived from Rome. 

Much has been done towards such collections, ever since the 
brothers Grimm set the example in Germany. Mr. Edgar 
Taylor introduced their ‘ Mihrchen’ in England in an elegant 
selected translation, which, however, coming in the full swing 
of Edgeworthism, was, we fear, generally regarded as almost 
too unintellectual for a nursery book. Yet its notes gives it a 
value even above that of the beautiful recent edition de luxe, 
containing all the Mihrchen. Sir Walter Scott meanwhile 
was, from taste and instinct, collecting all that Border tradition 
cvuld afford him, viewing it, however, chiefly as poetic material. 
Croker’s Irish tales were a most valuable contribution in them- 
selves, and were told so charmingly as to awaken the popular 
taste and curiosity. Mr. Keightley began to collect and har- 
monize the old tales and fairy legends of different countries ; 
and though no collector has equalled the pair who deserve 
to be mythologically celebrated as the Giants Grimm, yet 
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the dwarfs standing on their shoulders begin to see further 
than even the giants themselves, and collectors and interpreters 
alike have multiplied within the last few years. Among the 
interpreters we would mention Professor Miiller, Mr. Cox, 
Mr. S. B. Gould, and Mr. Kelly; among the collectors Mr. 
Dasent for Norway and Iceland, Mr. Campbell for the High- 
lands, Mr. Hunt for Cornwall, Mr. Hadland and Mr. Wilkinson 
for Lancashire, Mr. Henderson for the counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. as well as for the Border districts.. Here he 
has been fortunate enough to become possessed of a MS. 
collection, made by a young man named Wilson, at the request 
of Sir Walter Scott, but which had failed to reach his hands. 
Add to these the Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s contributions to the 
Monthly Packet, of the Folk Lore still fresh among the Danish 
sprung population of Cleveland—a work which we hope to see 
complete and published in a full and separate form. We 
believe that almost any curiosity of Folk Lore, which can be 
gathered direct from the peasantry, ought to be at once sent 
with sufficient evidence to some collector of these matters, 
since there is much yet to be established respecting the geogra- 
phical distribution (if it may so be called) of certain myths and 
customs, and much light is thrown on differences of national 
character by the forms that the same story or belief will assume. 
No time is to be lost, for even in Cornwall Mr. Hunt tells us 
that stories he heard and happily recorded thirty-five years ago, 
have now become extinct. 

It must be confessed, however, that researches after English 
Folk Lore are apt to be disappointing. Our people in the 
true-blooded Anglian and Saxon counties, are too busy, too 
practical, too shy of being laughed at, too sophisticated to dwell 
much on any tradition that does not connect itself with imme- 
diate results. They are not narrators of stories, and care little 
for battle-fields. 

Mr. Henderson, indeed, relates how a Sunday scholar at 
Durham preferred a lesson from the Book of Joshua to one 
from Samuel, because of the fighting in it, and then told his 
teacher that there had been a great battle fought close to 
Durham once— 


*“ And where was it fought?” asked the teacher; “At Neville’s Cross,” 
answered the lad promptly. “I go there very often of an evening, 
to see the place, and if you walk nine times round the Cross, and then stoop 
down and lay your head to the turf, you'll hear the noise of the battle and 
the clash of the armour.” These were the young fellow’s exact words.’— 
Henderson, p. 266. 


But Durham was peopled partly by Kelts, and partly by 
Northmen, and against this young poet may be set the old 
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woman of Berkshire, who with the White Horse and the 
Dragon's Hill before her eyes, was far from clear whether the 
battles they commemorated had not been a review, the firing of 
which she herself had heard. Naseby Field is said to be be- 
lieved to be haunted with battle noises, but in general we fear 
that where the spot is remembered at all, it is only as a local 
lion, attracting strangers and bringing profit. 

There is no perspective in the popular mind. Even in the 
Keltic, and therefore naturally imaginative Cornwall, the 
terrible Tregeagle figures as an unjust attorney of not many 
generations ago, but falls in with ancient British hermits, 
and saints ; and the saints have the characters and powers of their 
predecessors the giants, hurl rocks about, and even pelt each 
other, as did SS. Just and Sennan, whose two rocks met midway 
in the air, united, and formed one enormous granite mass. All 
that is before the memory of ‘the grandmother of the oldest 
‘inhabitant,’ is in one plane of far antiquity, including King 
Arthur, Oliver Cromwell, and the French Revolution. Christ- 
mas mummers in the south of England always call St. George 
‘King Geaarge,’ a village girl who was taken to see Windsor 
Castle, wrote to her mother that ‘she had seen the ‘“‘ old King 
killing the dragon,’’’ and in Cornwall there is scarcely a tradition 
about King Arthur himself. 

Without cultivation there seems to be an essential vulgarity 
in the English mind. Witness the deterioration of ballads that 
have been current among the people in England compared 
with those that have had the same lot in Scotland. For 
instance, we will take the mournful ditty where the jealous 
elder sister drowns the younger. In the Scottish ballad the 
miller is thus summoned :— 

*O father, father, draw your dam, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
There’s either a mermaid or milk-white swan, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


After drawing out the unfortunate lady— 


‘ He made a harp of her breast-bone, 
Biunorie, O Binnorie! 
Whose sounds would melt a heart of stone, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Bivnorie. 


The strings he framed of her yellow hair, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

Whose notes made sad the listening ear, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

He bronght it to her father’s hall, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

And there was the Court assembled all, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 
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He laid his harp upon a stone, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
And straight it began to play alone, 
By the bonnie mili-dams o’ Binnorie. 


O. yonder sits my father, the king, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
And yonder sits my mother, the queen, 
y the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 

And by him my William, sweet and true, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 

But the last tune the harp played then, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

Was “ Woe to my sister, false Helen,” 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.’ 


We quote from Mr. Chambers’ version, but the wild weird, 
ghastly beauty is the same in every Scotch variety, but contrast 
the poetic grandeur of this poem, every word of which is 
homely, with the two English versions given in Mr. Hughes’ 
‘Scouring of the White Horse.’ The Berkshire runs thus, as 
to the discovery of the body :— 


*O father, O father; here swims a swan, 
Hey down, bow down. 
Very like a drowned gentlewoman, 
And I'll be true to my true love 
If my love be true to me. 


The miller, he fot his pole and hook, 
Hey down, bow down, 

And he fished the fair maid out of the brook, 
And I'll be true to my true love, 

If my love be true to me. 


O miller! I’ll give thee guineas ten, 

If thou’lt fetch me back to my father again. 
The miller, he took her guineas ten, 

And he pushed the fair maid in again. 

But the coroner has come, and the justice, too, 
With a hue and cry, and a hullabaloo. 

They hanged the miller beside his own gate, 
For drowning the varmer’s daughter, Kate. 
The sister, she went beyond the seas, 

And died an old maid among black savagees. 


So, I’ve ended my tale of the West countree, 
And they calls it the Barkshire tragedee.’ 


The other version, from the Welsh border, describes minutely 
how a fiddle was constructed from the poor Jady’s interior, and 
reproached all the family—but oh! how unlike the Scottish 
harp—and ending with the true legal consolation ;— 
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‘ There sits the crowner, Uncle Joe, 
Which comforteth poor me ; 
He’il hold his crowner’s quest, IT know, 
To get his crowner’s fee.’ 


There is a certain grim humour in both these, and the 
last almost looks like a conscious travestie of Binnorie: but 
scarcely any genuine ballad of the English populace is other- 
wise than grotesquely ridiculous, even when most horrible. The 
very best always have some painful triviality and absurdity ; 
the ‘ Children in the Wood’ itself is full of paltrinesses ; Wid- 
drington and his stumps spoil Chevy Chase, at best greatl 
inferior to the Scottish Battle of Otterburn, where Douglas's 
death is marvellously beautiful; and the uniform conclusion of 
ballads of unhappy lovers is wilful bathos. Denmark, the pro- 
lific source of ballads, we believe, invented the regulation 
termination by which 

‘The one was buried within the church, 
The other within the choir, 


And out of the one there grew a birch, 
And out of the other a briar.’ 


Scotland, the country of burying lands in desolated convent 
churches, touchingly made the two to intertwine, but some 
pies Englishman caused the sexton to hack them down with 


is hook because they encumbered the path. Is it that the 
English nature so revolts in indignation at having been touched, 
that it immediately makes game of the subject? Or is it that 
there is absolutely no sense of the ridiculous? Whatever has 
been orally transmitted, such as the mumming dialogues, carols, 
May-day songs, &c., have always become hopelessly confused 
and vulgarised in a manner that, if we may trust collectors, does 
not befal the songs and rhymes of Scotland, Denmark, Germany, 
Brittany, or Italy. 

English poetic genius stands as high as that of any other 
nation, but it would appear as if appreciation of the poetical was, 
in our own country, confined to the cultivated classes. Abroad 
though the demarcation of rank was more defined, yet every- 
where but in France there was less dissimilarity of feeling be- 
tween the gentleman and peasant, than here, where the one 
might be the more refined, but the other less so. Moreover, 
learning has probably never been out of reach of an intelligent 
person in England, since Richard II. refused to grant his nobles’ 

tition that their serfs might be forbidden to learn to read. 

irst monasteries, then grammar, and dame, schools put book 
learning within the reach of any one whose mind was active 
enough to seek for it ; and a clever lad, rising into the position 
of a scholar, left the homely songs of tradition to those who had 
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not the sentiment to mould them, or even the power to preserve 
them accurately. 

Peace and prosperity are also very depoetizing elements, 
since they leave no landmarks in the mind, and on a silent 
people, much absorbed in present interests, and happily without a 
notion of long standing family feuds. ‘Traditions are hardly ever 
handed on—among what we are no longer allowed to call the 
genuine Anglo Saxons. Celtic or Danish admixtures make a 
great difference in the tenacity of traditions, and thus all the 
best and fullest come from our northern and western countries, 
which often explain otherwise incomprehensible usages and say- 
ings of the south and east. 

Folk Lore may be classified as consisting of beliefs in super- 
natural appearances ; of customs, spells and sayings, and of old 
stories; and eeah class of these are partly derived from old 
heathen, partly from Christian usages. 

Among these, the most universal and abiding article of popular 
credence is the appearance of ghosts. This hardly deserves to 
be termed mere popular superstition, for we verily believe that 
more thoughtful and cultivated persons would confess that they 
regarded such phantoms as veritable mysteries, than could now 
be found to acknowledge any faith in them among the half 
educated ; but as it was among the untaught that the traditions 
were fostered and preserved, ghosts are classed among vulgar 
fables. 

The question has often been carefully argued, and the result 
seems to be that there is no impossibility ina certain intercourse 
between the departed spirit and persons still living, and there- 
fore that each single instance must rest on its own evidence. 
The favourite Reductio ad absurdum is that, when a ghost is seen 
in the ordinary dress of the person it represents, the question is 
asked whether these are the ghosts of the garments? but this 
seems to us unreasonable. When we think of our friends, they 
appear before our mind’s eye attired as we are used to see them, 
and thus by whatever means the impression of the presence of 
the deceased is produced, the memory recalls him as he has 
appeared in life There is no doubt that the senses often 
imagine themselves to have been cognizant of that which has 
- produced an effect on the mind, e.g., though an earthquake 
is silent in itself, yet from the similarity of the sensations it 
occasions with those produced by a thunderstorm, it is common 
to believe that there is a rumbling sound underground; and in 
the instance of a ship of war lying at anchor off New Zealand, 
where the concussion resembled the shock of the discharge of 
cannon, many persons below thought that they heard the report 
of all the guns fired off at once, while those on deck were con- 
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vinced that there had been no sound at all. Many supernatural 
appearances, related in good faith, may thus be accounted for, 
without the eyes and ears having been concerned. Spirit may 
communicate with spirit, though no outward figure be pictured 
on the retina, no vibration meet the tympanum, yet these are 
so exclusively the media of perception that the mind and 
memory believe the impression to have been conveyed through 
them. This must be the case in a dream. 

Allowing, however, for much imagination, much imposture 
and exaggeration, there is a large residuum of apparitions that 
have never been disproved, and which can only be wondered at. 
The most frequent and best authenticated of these are the cases 
in which the wraith or phantom of a person dying or recently 
dead, manifests itself. Madame de Genlis tells us in her me- 
moirs that she and her only son, a child of three years old, 
sickened at the same time with the measles, and the child’s 
death was kept a secret from her by her friends, but from 
the moment he expired till she recovered, she saw him continually 
hovering over her on the top of the bed, and that she felt no 
doubt of the true state of the case. Whether this deserves to be 
called a sick mother’s fancy, or whether the lively lady herself 
be worthy of credit, this is only one of many such stories. A 
maid servant in the family of Sir Stamford Raffles was one 
night sitting alone in the kitchen, when she saw her soldier 
brother, then in India, pass before her, with a handkerchief that 
she had given him, round his head. It proved that at this very 
time, he had almost, with his last breath, desired to have his head 
bound with his sister’s handkerchief. Mr. Henderson has another 
story to the same effect, on the authority of a clerical friend, who 
heard it from the aunt who witnessed it. She was about four- 
teen years old, when, as she was playing with the children of a 
gentleman living near Ripon, one of them cried, ‘ Why, there 
is brother walking at the bottom of the garden.’ The whole 
set of children distinctly recognised the form and features of the 
brother, who was then in India, and one ran into the house 
and told her father, who made light of it to her, but noted the 
day and hour, and these of course corresponded with the time 
of the young man’s death. 

We give another instance on the authority of Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck, whose stern realistic breeding was no school for 
credulity :-— 


‘I will close these anecdotes with one of a different description. Ata 
distance of sixty or more years, I cannot vouch for the accuracy of my memory 
in its subordinate details, but of its substantial correctness I am sure, having 
frequently heard it from Dr. and Mrs. Priestly, and many years after from 
the medical man, the late Dr. Allsop, of Calne, who was concerned in it; and 
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whom I met in a very different circle of society. While Dr. Priestly occupied 
the post of librarian to Lord Shelburne, one day Mr. Petty, the precocious 
and gifted youth whom I have mentioned, sent for Dr. Priestly (Lord Shel- 
burne then being absent, I think, in London). When the doctor entered, Mr. 
Petty told him he had passed a very restless night, and had been much 
disturbed by uncomfortable dreams, which he wished to relate to Dr. Priestly, 
hoping that by so doing, the painful impression would pass away. He then 
said that he dreamed that he had been very unwell, when suddenly the whole 
house was in preparation for a journey, he was too ill to sit up, but was 
carried, lying down, into the carriage; his surprise was extreme on seeing 
carriage after carriage in almost interminable procession. He was alone, 
and could not speak, he conld only gaze in astonishment. The procession 
at last wound slowly off. After pursuing the road for many hours towards 
London, it at last appeared to stop at the door of a church. It was the 
church at High Wycombe, which is the burial-place of the Shelburne 
family. It seemed, in Mr. Petty’s dream, that he entered, or rather, was 
carried into the church; he looked back, he saw the procession which followed 
him was in black, and that the carriage from which he had been taken bore 
the resemblance of a hearse. Here the dream eaded, and he awoke. Dr. 
Priestly told him that his dream was the result of a feverish cold, and that 
the impression would soon pass off. Nevertheless, he thought it better to 
send for the family medical attendant. The next day, Mr. Petty was much 
better, on the third day he was completely convalescent, so that the doctor 
permitted him to leave his room; but as it was in January, and illness was 
prevalent, he desired him on no account to leave the house, and with that 
precaution, took his leave. Late the next afternoon, the medical man was 
returning from his other patients; his road lay by the gates of Bowood, and 
as Lord Shelburne was away, he thought he might as well call to see Mr. 


Petty, and enforce his directions. What was his surprise, when he had passed 
the lodge, to see the youth himself without his hat, playfully running to meet 
him! The doctor was much astonished, as it was bitterly cold, and the ground 
covered with snow. He rode to Mr. Petty to rebuke him for his imprudence, 
when suddenly he disappeared, whither, he knew not, but he seemed instan- 


y 


taneously to vanish. ‘The doctor thought it very extraordinary, but that 
probably the < had not wished to be found transgressing orders, and he 
rode on to the house. There he learnt that Mr. Petty had just expired.’— 
Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenainck, pp. 73-74. 


Such apparitions as these are quite frequent enough to be re- 
garded as established. The appearance of Protesilaus to Laoda- 
mia was probably founded on similar occurrences among the 
Greeks ; and Mr. Henderson tells us that St. Macarius the 
younger of Alexandria, a.p. 373, declares that the spirit 
‘wanders about the earth for two days after death, at its 
will.” Without exactly adopting the explanation of the 
good Saint, we own ourselves inclined to believe that in 
those kinds of death where a stupor or trance precedes actual 
dissolution, the spirit may be, in a manner, absent from the 
flesh, and yet not entirely removed to its resting-place ; and 
thus that its own last thoughts and impulses may actually 
render it present to the persons to whom it is most attached, 
or whom it last recollected. Thus in the cases above cited, 
the two dying youths in India evidently flew to their rela- 
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tives, and young Petty, on becoming worse, probably thought 
of the doctor, We believe a great proportion at least of 
these apparitions were of persons whose death took place in 
the manner above mentioned. We have heard of one case where 
the death was through convulsions, when the struggle is always 
long and apparently unconscious, and many more in cases of 
drowning. The dripping hand which announced the shipwreck 
of Hugh Miller’s father, was perhaps an instance of this kind. 
And we have heard a curious, and to our own knowledge, true 
story, of the master of a sailing vessel who had promised his 
favourite aunt to announce his death to her if he were lost at 
sea. In process of time, he did appear wet and dripping, but 
strange to say, not to the aunt who had made the tryste, but to 
his wife. Of course his safety was despaired of, but he at 
length returned home, and it then appeared that his ship had 
been lost on the South American coast ; he had staid by her to 
the last, and at the time of his apparition had been brought off 
so nearly drowned as to be insensible. Surely this would seem 
as if in his extremity his promise had, as it were, borne away 
his spirit, and yet that it had flown to the person the most pro- 
minent in his thoughts. An apparition almost exactly similar 
to this is related in a curious old book of the 17th century, 
called the ‘Secrets of the Invisible World Disclosed ;’ by 
Andrew Moreton, Esq.; the 4th edition being printed in 1740. 
His story is as follows :— 

* A certain lady of my acquaintance, going out of her chamber into a closet 
in the adjoining room, saw her husband walking along ia the room before her. 
She immediately comes down in a great surprise, tells the family she had 
seen her husband, and she was sure it was he; though at the same time she 
knew her husband (who was the commander of a ship), was at sea, on a 
voyage to or from the Capes of Virginia. 

‘The family takes the alarm, and tells her that to be sure her husband was 
dead, and that she should be sure to set down the day of the month, and the 
hour of the day, and it was ten thousand to one that she should find that he 
died that very moment, as near as could be found out. 

‘About two months after, her husband comes home very well, but had an 
accident befell him in his voyage, viz., that stepping into the boat or out of 
the boat, he fell into the sea, and was in danger of being lost, and this 
they calculated upon to be as near the time as they could judge, that he 
appeared to his wife.’—Moreton, p. 263-4. 

Andrew Moreton, Esq., who tells this story as from his 
personal knowledge, intends throughout his book to argue 
against apparitions being attributed to the Devil, or being 
taken to be spirits of the individuals they represent, considering 
them rather as the work of an intermediate class of spiri- 
tual beings, of limited power and knowledge, and some bene- 
ficent, some malignant. He argues stoutly, but most of 
the stories he adduces rather fail of supporting his theory, 
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which is the greater reason for believing his honesty in the 
narration. He always gives his grounds for attaching more or 
less credit to his narration, and mostly tells whether they came to 
him on the immediate authority of his informant or otherwise. 
Another story told by him agrees with the hypothesis that it is 
the communication between spirit and spirit that creates the 
sense of having seen a phantom. Two brothers residing in 
London, sons of an old baronet, whom Mr. Moreton indicates 
as Sir G. H., had long been courting the same lady, and at last 
quarrelled so desperately about her, as actually to challenge one 
another to fight a duel. The affair was to come off at five 
o'clock in the morning, without seconds, as of course none would 
have undertaken the office for so unnatural a rencontre. The 
younger brother was at the place almost as soon as it was light, 
and was amazed at finding his rival there already. He drew 
his sword, and was surprised to see his antagonist coming to 
meet him with his sword likewise in his hand, but as he came 
nearer, to his astonishment he found that it was not his brother, 
but his old father, whom he had believed to be safe at home, 
sixty miles off, and that the weapon was only the little cane 
Sir G. was wont to carry. 

‘Why, how now, Jack?’ he said,‘ What, challenge and 
draw on your father?’ The youth answered by declaring that 
it had been a cowardly shift in his brother Tom to challenge 
him, and send his father. ‘ You would not have done so, Sir, 
when you were a young man.’ The old gencleman answered 
that it was no time to talk but to fight, adding, ‘There are no 
relations in love’—words which Jack had the day before used 
in his altercation with his brother—and therewith drawing his 
sword, he advanced on his son, who, in horror, threw down 
his sword and scabbard on the ground, crying, ‘ There, Sir, 
kill me with it! What do you mean?’ And as his father ran 
upon him, he sprang aside, and seemed about to run away. His 
father stooped, picked up the sword, and stood still, and Jack, 
in his bewilderment, walked a good way back towards the town, 
but finding his father did not follow him, he decided, though 
weaponless, to keep his appointment, went back, but saw no 
one, and sitting down on the grass, waited for nearly two 
hours, and when at last he decided on going home, he found 
his sword lying at the very place where he had dropped it. 

‘This amused him more,’ and he returned to his lodgings, 
where he was soon sought out by an old family servant, who 
brought him word that the esquire, as his brother was 
called in the household, was desirous of hearing whether he 
had not seen something extraordinary that morning, adding 
that he would have come himself, had he not been very 
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unwell. Jack further found that his father was ill in bed in 
his own home, or at least had been so when he had sent the 
servant to town a few days before. He despatched the man 
to his brother with the reply, that he had either seen his father 
or the devil, whereupon the esquire came in haste; they had a 
complete reconciliation, and, comparing notes, found that as the 
elder son approached the place intended for the duel, he, 
too, had been met by his father, who asked him where he was 
going? He made some trifling excuse about joining a party 
who were going to Hampton Court, but his father reddened 
with anger, stamped with his foot, and declared that he knew 
the real end to be the murder of his younger son; nor would he 
listen to any arguments, telling the esquire that he knew Jack 
to be more earnest and honourably minded to the lady than 
himself, and had given his consent to his marriage with her, and 
ended by commanding him to be reconciled to his brother. 

The two young men, being thoroughly friends, inquired at 
their father’s usual lodgings and at ‘the Black Swan Yard,’ 
where ‘his coach always stood,’ and found that he was not 
known to be in town nor expected there. Becoming very un- 
easy about him, they agreed to ride home together, and inquire 
after him. They found him alive, recovering from his illness, 
and much relieved to see them on such good terms, for not only 
had he long known of their rivalry and ill-feeling about the 
young lady, but twice he had dreamt in one night that they had 
actually quarrelled, and were on the point of fighting, but that 
he had got up at four o'clock in the morning to prevent it. The 
impression was so strong that he had actually written a letter of 
warning to the esquire, which arrived at his lodgings a few 
hours after the two had set out for the country. 

Of course there is now no opportunity of testing the veracity 
of this adventure, but it has every appearance of authenticity, 
and it appears to us that the coincidence proves that there was 
some communication between the anxious mind of the sick and 
anxious father at home and his sons—perhaps facilitated by 
bodily ailment. An almost similar story is told in the ‘Shep- 
herd’s Calendar,” by James Hogg, of two brothers of the name 
of Beattie. He there says that the circumstances were made 
public in the lifetime of the younger brother, and never contra- 
dicted by him, but he gives the tale in a less credible manner, 
making the father be brought to the spot in a dream by the 
witchcraft of the young lady’s aunt. ‘To these appearances at 
the moment of death—or by force of correspondence of mind— 
belongs that famous story which furnished Crabbe with his poem 
of Lady Barbara. It is curious to trace the story’s development 
in the two versions given in the ‘ Diaries of a Lady of Quality,’ 
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that collection of contemporary gossip by an intelligent culti- 
vated woman, which cannot be read without a certain degree of 
interest. In her first version, purporting to be a copy made in 
1794, by the Honorable Mrs, Maitland, from the dictation of the 
Lady Betty Cobb, to whom Lady Beresford had confessed the 
whole on her death-bed, the story is almost exactly what Crabbe 
versified. Lord Tyrone and his sister, having been bewildered 
and distressed by infidel teaching, agree that the first to die 
should come and inform the other whether there were indeed 
immortality for the soul. 
‘And when a spirit, much as spirits might 
I would to thee communicate my light.’ 


Lord Tyrone dies, and at the same moment appears to his sister, 
then married to Sir Martin Beresford, and not only satisfies her 
religious doubts, but predicts the number of her children, her 
foolish second marriage, and that she would die at forty-seven, 
after the birth of a son. Moreover, as tokens of the reality of 
his appearance, he causes the curtains of the bed to be drawn 
through a hook from the tester, writes in her pocket-book, and 
grasping her wrist with a hand cold as ice, leaves a burnt mark 
there that causes her always to wear a velvet ribbon. Of course 
all turned out as predicted. After her first husband’s death, she 
lived a very retired life, only associating with the family of the 
clergyman of the parish, and Crabbe has most delicately and 
ingeniously marked out the train of persuasions which led her 
into marrying this clergyman’s son, who behaved very ill to her. 
She was favourably recovering from the birth of the son who 
was to be fatal to her, when her father-in-law jestingly told her 
that he had settled an old dispute as to her real age, by consult- 
ing her baptismal register and that he found she was forty-seven 
instead of forty-eight. ‘You have signed my death-warrant,’ 
she said, and the next day, sending for him and Lady Betty 
Cobb, she told them the real story of her life, and on removing 
the ribbon, the sinews of her wrist were found shrunken. She 
died shortly after, and the ribbon and writing remained with her 
friend; her eldest son, as had been predicted by the ghost, 
married Lord Tyrone’s daughter. 

The second version of the story, which was related to Miss 
Wynne by the Llangollen ladies, miade Lord Tyrone not the 
brother, but the first love, and omitted the whole original com- 
pact, only making him come for the ring he had once given her, 
and predicting her hushand’s death and her own second marriage 
and death after the birth of her son. The impress on the wrist 
was made in taking off the ring, which was never seen again. 


All the predictions were accomplished, and though she had tried 
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to disbelieve the vision at first, it so preyed on her mind that 
when her son was born, her husband and the nurse made her 
believe it was a daughter, and she was only undeceived, 
when nearly recovered, by a housemaid, who spoke of the child 
as ‘he.’ She burst into tears, but was persuaded out of her 
alarm, and was going down stairs when she cried ‘ There is 
Lord Tyrone, I see him on the landing-place,’ fainted, and died 
in a few days’ time. 

The stubborn facts of the peerage shew that Lady Beresford 
was no sister of Lord Tyrone, and that she had lost her first 
husband before the death of that nobleman. This, however, is 
not much to the purpose, for her husband plays no part in the 
story. The Editor of the Diaries, on the authority of a letter to 
Mr. F. Pollock, from one of the Beresford family, says that it 
was true that 


‘Evermore the lady wore 
A bracelet on her wrist,’ 


but that it was to cover a scar left by disease early in life, and 
that she had really had a dream before her second marriage, 
warning her of her unhappiness in it. 

We have given this whole process of ghost development 
because it is worth observing that there is a certain core of 


truth beneath the romantic additions. We believe that those 
who are determined on explaining away whatever seems super- 
natural, sometimes are quite as inventive as those who work up 
a brilliant phantom story. It was a fact that the high spirited 
Lady Edgeworth, who firmly took the tallow candle out of the 
barrel of gunpowder, where her Irish maid had stuck it, never- 
theless suffered much terror from the supposed antics of elves on 
the mound called Fairy mount before her windows. Her 
descendants at Edgworthstown accounted for it by supposing the 
village people to have, like the Merry Wives of Windsor, sent 
their children to play tricks there in order to torment her. That 
Irish peasants should send their children by night to a haunted 
mound is assuredly as improbable as that some appearance un- 
accounted for should take place there. There is moreover—or 
more properly was—in the last half century, every temptation 
to deny or explain away a ghost story, since in that strong- 
minded age, any confession of belief that there was some 
unexplained mystery, was supposed to be mere credulity and 
contemptible weakness. Even Mrs. Radcliffe, with all her 
poetical sense of the weird and terrible, was obliged to con- 
form to the taste of her age by resolving her ghost into a waxen 
image. And when the Beresford family owned that their ances- 
tress had really had a warning dream, it was, considering the 
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incredulous age, going a good way towards acknowledging the 
apparition. 

Of Dreams, we say nothing here, for their remarkable accom- 
plishment has been so often proved that not the most resolute 
scepticism has been able to get beyond the theory that the mind 
had been occupied with the subject dreamt of. They belong to 
the world of mystery rather than of Folk Lore, and we have 
only mentioned the cases in which the appearance of a wraith or 
double ganger coincided curiously with a dream of the person it 
represented, as if he had been there in spirit. 

The apparitions that are most decidedly matters of local 
tradition are those that haunt spots where a crime has been 
committed or an untimely death has taken place. Littlecote 
Hall (see Rokeby) is a well-known instance, and we could quote 
on good private authority several more. The instance Mr. 
Henderson gives was from Mr. Wilkie’s MS. book of Border 
traditions :— 


‘About half a mile to the east of Maxton, a small rivulet runs across the 
turnpike road, at a spot called Bow-brig Syke. Near this bridge lics a 
triangular field, in which, for nearly a century, it was averred that the forms 
of two ladies, dressed in white, might be seen pacing up and down. Night 
after night the people of the neighbourhood used to come and watch them, 
and curiosity brought many from a great distance. The figures were always 
to be seen at dusk; they walked arm in arm, precisely over the same spot of 
ground till morning light. Mr. Wilkie adds, that about twelve years before 
the time of his noting down the story, while some people were repairing the 
road, they took up the large flat stones upon which foot-passengers aoe the 
burn, and found beneath them the skeletons of two women, lying side by side. 
After this discovery, the Bow-brig ladies were never again seen to walk in 
the Three-corner field. Mr. Wilkie says further, that he received this account 
from a gentleman who saw and examined the skeletons, and who added that 
they were believed to be those of two ladies, sisters to a former Laird of 
Ltitledean. Their brother is said to have killed them in a fit of passion, 
because they interfered to protect from ill-usage a young lady whom he had 
met at Bow-bridge Syke. He placed the bodies upon the bridge, and lowered 
the flat stones on them to prevent discovery.’ —Henderson, p 273. 


Many of such stories resolve themselves into the fancies of 
persons, who, thinking a place ought to be haunted, immediately 
people it with sights and sounds of their own imagination, but 
still—as in the other case—there are numerous instances where 
the noises and appearances are observed by unprepared witnesses, 
and fail of being accounted for. We cannot refrain from quoting 
one, which though Judge Haliburton has placed it among the 
dialogues of his Clockmaker, and has thus given it an air of 
invention, we know that he privately declared to be the 
full belief in the locality where the events took place—namely 
Sable Island, on the coast of Nova Scotia, a desolate, wild, 
and lonely sandy place, full of hollows scooped out by the 
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wind, with a few whortle berries and cranberries growing in 
them, in shallower places bent grass, and on the shores wild peas ; 
but not a tree or shrub on the whole island, which is about thirty 
miles long, and from one and a half to two wide, shaped like a 
bow, tapering off at both ends, with a lake in it fifteen miles long. 
‘ The sand drifts in a gale like snow, and blows up into high 
‘cones. These dance about sometimes, and change places, and 
‘when they do they oncover dead bodies of poor critters that 
‘have been overtaken there.’ The story is related by Sam 
Slick, as he heard it from a person who had frequently visited 
it to catch the horses that are to be found there, running wild in 
large herds :— 


‘In the year 1802, the ship, Princess Amelia, was wrecked here, having the 
furniture of the Queen’s father, Prince Edward, on board, and a number of 
recruits, sodger officers and their wives and women-servants. There were two 
hundred souls of them altogether, and they all perished. About that period, 
some piratical vagabonds used to frequent there, for there was no regular 
establishment kept on the island then; and it’s generally supposed some of 
the poor people of that misfortunate ship reached the shore in safety, and 
were murdered by the wreckers for their property. Well, the Prince sends 
down Captain Torrens, of the 29th regiment, | think it was, from Halifax, to 
inquire after the missin _" and as luck would have it, he was wrecked too, 
and pretty nearly lost his life in trying to drag others through the surf, for 
he was a man that didn’t know what danger, or fear either, was, except by 
name. There were but few that could be rescued before the vessel went to 
pieces. Well, he stationed them that survived, at one end of the island, and 
off he goes to the other, so as to extend his look-out for aid, as far as he 
could ; but first they had to bury the dead that floated up from the troop-ship, 
and gather up sueh of the Prince’s effects as came ashore and were worth 
saving. It was an awful task, and took them a long time, for the grave was 
as large as a cellar, almost. There they are, just where that long bent grass 
grows. Having done this, avd finding arms in the Government shelter-but, 
off he goes alone to the other end of the island. One day, having made the 
circuit of the lower half here, he returned about dusk .to where we now are. 
Where you see that little hillock, there was a small hut in those days, that had 
fireworks in it, and some food, and chairs and tables, that had been saved out 
of wrecks, which were placed there for distressed people, and there were 
printed instructions in French and English, telling them what to do to keep 
themselves alive till they could be taken off. Well, he made up a fire, hauled 
down some hay out of the loft, and made up a bed in one corner, and went 
out to take a walk along by the side of the lake, afore he turned in. As he 
returned, he was surprised to see his dog standing at the door, looking awful 
skeered, growlin’, barkin’, and yelpin’ like mad. The first thing he saw 
inside was a lady sitting on one side of the fire, with long, dripping hair 
hanging over her shoulders, her faee pale as death, and having nothing on but 
a loose, soiled white dress, that was as wet as if she had just come out of 
the sea, and had sand sticking to it, as if she had been rolled over in the 
breakers. ‘Good heavens! Madam,’ said he, ‘who are you, and where did 
you come from ?** 

‘But she didn’t s to him, and only held up her hand before him, and 
he saw one of the forefingers was cut off, and was still bleeding. Well, he 
turned round, and opened a case that he had picked up in the morning from 
the drift-ship, in which was materials for bandagin’ the wound, and was goin’ 
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to offer her some assistance, when she rose up sudden, slipped past him, and 
went out of the door, and walked off. Well, he followed and called to her, 
and begged her to stop, but on she went, and, thinkin’ she was out of her 
mind, he ran after her, and the faster he went, the swifter she raced, till she 
came to the lake, and dove right into it, head-foremost. 

‘Well, he stood some time there, considerin’ and ponderin’ over what had 
happened, and at last he strolled back and sat down by the fire, a good deal 

uzzled and he looked at the primin’ of his gun, and went out and 

neeled down, and, takin’ off his hat, held his head close to the ground, to see 
if anybody was a movin’ between him and the horizon; and findin’ there warn’t, 
and feelin’ tired-—for he had been on his feet all day—he returned to the but 
again, and who should be there but the self-same lady, in the self-same place. 

*“ Now,” said he to himself, “don’t go to near her, it’s evidently onpleasant 
to her, but she has some communication to make.’ Well, what do you think ? 
it’s a positive fact, she held up the mutilated hand again. He paused some 
time afore he spoke, and took a good look at her, to be sure there was no 
mistake, and to be able to identify her afterwards, if necessary. 

*““Why,” sais he, after scrutinizin’ of her (for he was a man, was the brave 
Captain Torrens, that the devil himself couldn’t daunt), “why,” sais he, “it 
ain’t possible! Why, Mrs. Copeland, is that you?’’ for he knew her as 
well as I know you. She was the wife of Dr. Copeland, of the 7th regimeut, 
and was well known at Halifax, and beloved by all who knowed her. She just 
bowed her head, and then held up her hand and showed the bloody stump 
of her finger. “I have it,” sais he, “ murdered for the sake of your ring!” 
She bowed her head. “ Well,” said he, “Tl track the villain out till he is 
shot or hanged.” Well, she looked sad, and made no sign. “ Well,” sais he, 
“T’'ll leave no stone unturned to recover the ring, and restore it to your 
family.” Well, she smiled, bowed her head, and rose up and waved her 


hand to him to stand out of the vy oy he did, and she slipped by him, 


and then turned back and held up both hands, as if she was pushin’ some 
one back, and retreated that way, makin’ the same motion; and he took the 
hint, shut to the door, and sat down to digest this curious scene.’—Sam Slick’s 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances, vol. i. pp. 327-332. 

The narrative proceeds to relate that Captain Torrens obtained 
the names of some of the most notorious wreckers, one of whom 
he heard lived at a solitary place called Salmon Island. He found, 
however, that the man and his family had removed to Labrador, 
and following them thither, contrived to lodge in their house 
while hunting and fishing in the neighbourhood, and one even- 
ing, in the father’s absence, he put on a splendid ring, which 
attracted the notice of the daughters, and it was handed round 
among them to be admired ; thus leading one of the girls to say 
it was not so pretty ‘as the one daddy got off the lady’s finger 
at Sable Island.’ The mother hastily said the girl meant one 
that was bought of a Frenchman, who picked it up on the sand 
there, and Torrens presently expressed his desire of seeing and 
buying it, but he was answered that it had been left with a watch- 
maker at Halifax, who had given twenty shillings for it, and 
promised more if it should sell for a greater sum. There were 
at that time only two watchmakers at Halifax, and in the window 
of one the captain saw a ring answering to the description given 
by the woman. Going into the shop, he asked its history, and 
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was told the same account as the mother had given him. He 
at once laid down the twenty shillings, adding, ‘If the owner 
‘ wants more, tell him to bring the finger that was cut off to 
‘ get it, and then come to me.’ 

The ring was identified by the ladies of the regiment, and by 
the Prince himself, for it was a curious old family jewel, and it 
was of course restored to Mrs. Copeland’s friends in England. 
Captain Torrens was ordered home, and no more was heard of 
the wreckers. 

Nor can we refrain from quoting the famous apparition at 
Messina, which has been recently well told by Lady Herbert, in 
the ‘ Month’ for last November :— 


‘In the year 1784, there was a terrible earthquake at Messina . . . the 
only thing which escaped was the cathedral, and people attributed its safety to 
amiracle. A few years after this event, the Chevalier, a man of noble French 
family, one of whose brothers was a distinguished general-officer, and the 
other a minister at Berlin, visited Messina for the purpose of seeing the scene 
of devastation, and of making researches among the monuments and ruins. 
He was of the Order of Knights of Malta, and a priest: a man of high cha- 
racter, of cultivated intellect, and of great physical courage. He arrived at 
Messina on a summer day, and getting the key of the cathedral from the 
Custode, for it was after Vespers, commenced copying the inscriptions, and 
examining the building. His researches occupied him so long that he did not 
see that the day was waning, and when he turned to go out by the door by 
which he had come in, he found it locked. He tried the other doors, but all 
were equally closed. The Custode, having let him in some hours before, and 
concluding he had gone away, had locked up the building and gone home, 
The Chevalier shouted in vain, the earthquake had destroyed ail the houses in 
the neighbourhood, and there was no one to hear his cries. He had, therefore, 
no alternative but to submit to his fate, and to make up his mind to spend 
the night in the Cathedral. He looked round for some place to establish 
himself. Everything was of marble, except the confessionals, and in one of 
these he ensconced himself in a comfortable chair, and tried to go to sleep. 
Sleep, however, was not so easy. The strangeness of the situation, the in- 
creasing darkness, and the superstition that the strongest minded man might 
be supposed to feel under the circumstances, effectually banished any feeling 
of drowsiness. There was a large clock in the tower of the cathedral, of 
which the tones sounded more nearly and solemnly within the building than 
without. The Chevalier, with the intensity of hearing which sleepliness gives, 
listened to every stroke of the clock, first ten, then the quarters, then twelve 
o’clock. As the last stroke of midnight died away, he perceived, suddenly, a 
light appearing at the high altar. The altar-candles seemed suddenly to be 
lighted, and a figure in a monk’s dress and cowl walked out from a niche at the 
back of the altar, Turning when he reached the front of the altar, the figure 
exclaimed in a deep and solemn yoice, “Is there any priest here who will say 
a mass for the repose of my soul?” No answer followed, and the monk slowly 
passed down the church, passing by the confessional where the Chevalier was 
sitting. As he passed, bis eyes being naturally rivetted on the figure, the 
Chevalier saw that the face under the cowl was that of a dead man. Entire 
darkness followed, but when the clock struck the half-hour, the same events 
occurred, the same light appeared, and the same figure, the same question was 
asked, and no answer returned, and the same monk, illuminated by the same 
unearthly light, walked slowly down the church. 
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* Now, the Chevalier was a bold man, and he resolved. if the same thing 
occurred again, that he would answer the question and say the mass. As 
the clock struck one, the altar was again lighted, the monk again appeared, 
and when he once more exclaimed, “Is there any Christian priest here 
who would say a mass for the repose of my soul?” the Chevalier boldly 
stepped out of the confessional, and replied in a firm voice, “I will.” He 
then walked up to the altar, where he found everyihing prepared for the 
celebration, and summoning up all his courage, celebrated the sacred rite. 
At its conclusion the monk spoke as follows: “ For one hundred and forty years 
every night I have asked this question, and until to-night in vain. You have 
confe om on me an inestimable benefit. There is nothing I would not do for 
you in return, but there is only one thing in my power, and that is to give 
you notice when the hour of your own death approaches. The Chevalier 
heard no more. He fell down in a swoon, and was found the next morning 
by the Custode, very early, at the foot of the altar. After a while he re- 
covered, and went away. He returned to Venice, where he was then living, 
and wrote down the circumstances above related, which he also told to several 
of his intimate friends. He steadily asserted and maintained that he was 
never wider awake, or more completely in possession of his reasoning faculties 
than he was that night, until the moment when the monk had done speaking. 

‘Three years afterwards he called his friends and took leave of them. They 
asked him if he was going on a journey. He said, “ Yes, and one from which 
there was no return.” He then told them that the night before, the Monk of 
Messina had appeared to him and told him that he was to die in three days. 
- His friends laughed at him, and told bim, which was true, that he seemed 
perfectly well. But he persisted in his statements, made every preparation, 
and on the third day was found dead in his bed. This story was well known 
to all his friends and contemporaries. Curiously enough, on the Cathedral of 
Messina being restored a few years after, the skeleton of a monk was found, 
walled up, in his monk’s dress and cowl, in the very place which the Chevalier 
had always described as the one from which the spectre had appeared.’— The 
Month, Vol. i. No. xxrx. pp. 455-7. 


Lady Herbert’s party tried to find the niche ; but it had been 
covered by a more recent screen. 

When all the European countries and even the New World 
have such striking beliefs in common, there is no supposing 
that they can all be entirely devoid of foundation. ‘I'he voice 
of innocent blood assuredly cries from the ground, and when we 
look at the remarkable expiation enjoined by the law in cases of 
untraced murder, as an actual guilt incurred by the very soil of 
the country, it does seem as if, in spite of the one great expiation, 
which ‘speaketh better things than the blood of Abel,’ a stain 
might still attach to the spot where a victim lies concealed, and 
thus cause the strange, freakish, sometimes grotesque as well as 
terrible manifestations that haunt the spot. Nor indeed does 
there seem to us, considering how absolutely ignorant we are of 
the spirit world, to be any inherent impossibility that the soul 
or the phantom shape of one who has done some great wrong 
should haunt the spot, seeking long in vain for one who should 
repair the evil. 

Such is a story—unfortunately without fixed place or date— 
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of a Roman Catholic chaplain, who haunted a library, seeking 
long for some one who would speak to him and hear his story. 
He had been a careless jovial man, and one day, when just going 
out hunting had received a letter, which he had reason to think 
contained a confession, perilous to the interests of many, and un- 
willing to give up his sport, as he must do if he were known to 
have had the letter, he hid it away in the library, to be produced 
at his convenience. Out hunting, he was thrown from his horse 
and broke his neck, and ever since he had appeared in the room 
at certain hours of the evening, longing to remove and destroy 
the dangerous letter, but having no bodily limbs, unable to do it 
himself, and without power to entreat any still corporeal being to 
do it for him, until he had first been addressed. In like manner, 
Souvestte relates, in his ‘ Sans Culottes Bas Breton,’ a fine Breton 
legend of a farmer who had stealthily ‘removed his neighbour's 
landmark’ in his lifetime, ever flitting disembodied round the 
stone, longing to restore it. 

There is a beautiful class of tales too in which the ghost might 
seem a manifestation either of the hovering spirit of the departed 
or of a guardian angel in this shape. Such are the stories of 
the dead mother who appeared to her children as they were 
running down an old stone stair in a ruined castle, when a few 
steps more would have carried them headlong into a gaping 
vault ; of the father, recently deceased, whose still familiar call 
brought his son away fron under a sheltering tree, which the 
next moment was shattered by lightning, and of the mysterious 
companion who joined and convoyed a traveller up a lane in 
which a robber was lurking to attack him. 

The theory that the wraith or spirit really communicates with 
the living, according to their power of receptivity, is the per- 
vading one in Mrs. Crowe’s ‘ Night Side of Nature ;’ a book in 
which the arguments are sometimes striking, though the large 
number of marvels there collected, some on evidence insufficient 
and others with evidence suppressed, has cast a certain degree of 
discredit on it. Her quotations do in fact almost establish the 
possibility that certain appearances in church-yards or over 
graves, may have a material existence and physical cause, 7.¢., 
the escape of gases which make themselves visible in the dark 
to persons of peculiarly sensitive organizations. In this we fully 
acquiesce, having ourselves known of a person who beheld a 
luminous appearance in a church-yard, where her companion 
could discern nothing. Such appearances it may well be 
believed would be more visible over the hastily found hiding 
place of the corpse of one murdered than over a properly made 
grave, and we thus obtain an almost material means of account- 
ing for such apparitions as those of the Bow-brig sisters, though 
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of course such actions as those of Mrs. Copeland would not thus 
be explained. 

There is likewise a strong concurrence of testimony to the 
spectres that in certain families herald the death of a member 
of it. The Norsemen of old believed each family to be attended 
by a certain ancestral spirit, the ds, (pl. distr,) perhaps of the same 
origin as the Jares of Roman households, but though the dar was 
always in the shape of a dog, as the ‘dogs’ of open hearths still 
attest, the dis might be in the form of an animal, each family 
having its own. Many heraldic bearings might perhaps be 
accounted for as commemorating the family dis; and possibly 
too some of those phantom creatures attached to old families, 
such as the black dog, which was seen by a young mother in 
Cornwall lying on her sick child’s bed. She called her husband 
to drive it away, he knew too well what it boded, and by the time 
he had reached the nursery, the child was dead. Another family 
is said by Mrs. Crowe to be warned by the sight of a single swan 
upon a lake, and white doves are perhaps the most frequent har- 
bingers—as the fairest. Louis of Thuringia, the crusader, 
husband of ‘the dear Saint’ Elizabeth of Hungary, was sum- 
moned by a flight of white doves. The Littelton family are 
said to have a dove monitor, and in Lancashire the appearance 
of a white dove at a sick person’s window is thought to indicate 
either a speedy recovery or the presence of a good angel to con- 
duct away the soul. Still, to connect these portents with the 
disit is far from removing the mystery, but rather heightens it. 

The human form sometimes belonged to the disir, and is the 
more common among these heralds of fate. The White lady 
attached to the House of Brandenburg is one instance, and so is 
the Bodach Glas, or Grey Man of whom Scott made such effective 
use in foreboding the capture of Fergus Mac Ivor. We believe 
that he is really attached to the Eglinton family, and Mr. Hen- 
derson gives an authentic account of his very recent appearance 
to the late Earl. Scotland and Ireland are chiefly thus visited : 
the Banshee, or White Spectre, seems to belong to many of the 
oldest Keltic families in both. No one can forget Lady Fan- 
shawe’s account of the Banshee, who so terrified her in the house 
of Lady Honor O’Brien, without her being aware either of the 
tradition or that one of the O’Brien family was actually lying 
in the same house at the point of death. Croker has likewise 
a most striking story of the Banshee of the Bunworth family. 

These ghastly monitors are not always connected with indi- 
vidual families, but are sometimes attached to villages and towns 
—always, however, we believe, in those parts of England where 
the population chiefly came from Scandinavia. It is in Denmark 
that we find the origin of this belief. It would seem that there 
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has always been a notion that a building required as it were a 
living sacrifice. We find it in the old Roman legend of the 
willing leap of Curtius; and Copenhagen is said to have been 
only founded by the cruel sacrifice of a poor little girl, who was 
lured into a vault and then walled up. Mr. Atkinson, quoting 
from Danish authorities, tells us that the workman employed in 
church-building, used on the day their wall was finished, to seize 
on any unfortunate animal who came in their way and build it 
up alive within the wall. Its ghost then became a sort of parish 
official, called the Kirke-vare or varsel, the church warning, and 
performed the function of announcing approaching deaths among 
the parishioners. 

*So much so, indeed, that in one church or more in the district of Funen, 
and its outlying islets, it has been the custom, within the present century, to 
put fresh straw every New Year’s Eve into the vaults of the church, to serve 
as the Kirke Varsel’s \air or ccuch, and when this was done, the bed of the 

ast year was always found to have been reduced to the form of small chaff- 
ike particles by the regular use made of it during the past twelve mouths, 
as a lair or resting-place. Many churches in the district indicated had their 
own peculiar Kirke Varsel. Thus, Daiby church had a white goose or gander, 
at least an entity in that form ; Messinge, a black bull or bullock ; Drigstrup, 
a white lamb; Biby, a grey-coloured —t ; Stubberup, two red oxen ; Gud- 
berg, a lamb ; Gudne, a sow... . The belief in the countryside is, or was 


till very recently, that it was not safe to meet this creature, unless the 
— encountering it scrupulously kept himself to himself, and diligently 


eld his peace. It he spoke a single word, or chanced to come face to face 
with the Varsel, in a place where he could not pass without contact with it, 
he was sure to suffer for it, and possibly be violently hurled to a considerable 
distance. Sometimes its approach to the doomed house was accompanied by 
an awlul din, as of a lot of iron articles driven in a wheelbarrow over a rough 
stone pavement; and its arrival, notified, perhaps, by three loud blows on the 
floor, or by a noise of the windows, as of wings flapping against them, or by 
a tremendous thundering at the main entrance of the homestead.’—Comparative 
Folk Lore: Monthly Packet, Vol. xxxix. p. 250. 


Several instances are then adduced of persons meeting these 
creatures on their way to houses, where their arrival is invariab] 
followed by a death. It would seem that throughout the woes | 
of England, the like appearance was believed in under the name 
of Barguest, though his existence is not there explained, nor 
does he seem to have any care taken for his accommodation. 
Mr. Harland derives the term Barguest from Bar or gate, and 
ghost ; but Mr. Henderson’s Bahr geist or Bier ghost seems to 
us the most satisfactory source proposed for the name. A mas- 
tiff, a white rabbit, a pig, a donkey, a horse, or a cow seem to 
have been the ordinary shapes, but always with large glaring 
saucer eyes. ‘To roar like a Barguest,’ is a popular comparison, 
and, till very recently, Durham, Newcastle, Burnley, and Whitby 
believed in their Barguest ; nay, in a note, Mr. Atkinson tells 
us of a sailor at Whitby, lately dead, who believed that a severe 
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swelling in his leg was the effect of meeting an immense shadowy 
white dog with saucer eyes in a narrow thoroughfare after dark. 
In Yorkshire, the Barguest is called Padfoot, because of the 
padding, tramping sound with which it makes its presence known. 

n Lancashire, it is called Trash, from its splashing along with a 
sound like that made by old shoes in a miry lane, and Skriker 
from its wailing cry. Mr. Harland says he has met persons who 
believed themselves to have seen ‘ Trash ’ in the form of a horse 
or cow, but he is generally more like a very large dog, with very 
broad feet, shaggy hair, drooping ears, and the inevitable saucer 
eyes. On being seen, he walks backwards, growing smaller and 
smaller, and vanishes either when unwatched for a moment, or 
in a pool of water with a loud splash. 

Tn general, however, these mysterious beings seem to have fled 
before the schoolmaster, and with them those more attractive 
beings, the Brownie, the Pixie, the Elf, and the Fay. Nobody of 
the present generation ever beheld one of these creatures, except 
perhaps a ‘Spriggan’ recently captured in Cornwall and lost, 
and it took a considerable amount of liquor to enable one of the 
past, even in Ireland, to discern them. We will not enter on a 
discussion on the origin of these beliefs, further than to express 
our dissent from the theory that they were human and remnants 
of the races conquered by the invaders, It is far more probable 
that the same primary idea which peopled Greece so gracefully 
with a nymph for every tree and every wave, developed in the 
Keltic and Teutonic minds into the Shefro, the Elf, and the Fay, 
so curiously similar in all genuine traditions. Is it not, indeed, 
according to all analogy that such spirits may have had power to 
manifest themselves before the redemption had been fully set 
forth, and to linger longest in the lands that were the last to 
become Christian? There may have been the truth of a poet’s 
divination in Milton’s lines, inspired by Plutarch’s tale of the 
weeping and wailing in the lonely isle on the night of the Nativity. 

* The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament. 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent, 
With flower inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.’ 


Is this poetry and not truth? We know that demoniac 
possession was never permitted at Jerusalem, and that it pre- 
vailed in proportion to the distance of places from where 

‘Only one border 


Reflected to the seraph’s ken 
Heaveu’s light and order.’ 
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We know that oracles became dumb in the presence of Chris- 
tians, and that their silence was one motive for the concealed 
persecution by Julian the apostate; and it is remarkable that 
the first converted lands of Europe, Greece, Italy, and France, 
though the two former once teemed with myths of haunting 
genii or nymphs, are now the most devoid of those legendary 
beings. The regions of the elf, the fairy, and the household 
spirit, are Germany and Scandinavia, converted at a compara- 
tively recent period, and those Keltic portions of France and 
the British Isles where Christianity not only came late, but 
savage remnants of pagan practice lingered on for ages. Tena- 
cious memories, imaginative fears, and popular exaggerations, 
would carry on for many years, and even centuries, the remem- 
brance of a marvel witnessed in the days of conflict between 
spirits of light and of darkness. 

Nothing is more curious than the inability of the popular 
mind to retain a reasonable fact, however important, while a 
superstition, a custom, or a fear, remains fixed for ever, and 
sometimes gets a new cause assigned for it. That the eating of 
horse-flesh was a religious rite with our heathen forefathers, 
brought with them from the steppes of Asia, is a matter of 
book knowledge to a few, but the horror of horse-flesh, dili- 
gently inspired by the teachers of Christianity, survives in full 
force, and old customs derived from the worship of the animal, 
such as the bearing about its skull decked with ribbons on 
Christmas eve, and setting it up before a house which is thought 
in disgrace, were a short time ago prevalent in our more remote 
counties. 

The Beltane, or midsummer and midwinter fires, commemor- 
ating the culmination of the sun’s course, are the most universal 
of all the Aryan religious ceremonies that have now become 
mere popular amusements, with a sense of luck attached to 
them. Mr. Kelly’s Indo-European Traditions best explain the 
astronomical force of this rite, coupled with the rolling the fiery 
wheel (whence he derives Jol or Yule) down a hill side, as it 
were to show the downward course of the sun throughout the 
autumn, The lane of fire over which young men leapt and 
animals were driven, seems to have been in use everywhere, 
from ancient Rome to further Germany, and curiously shows 
how the idea of ensuring good luck is the most real mode of 
preserving a significant custom. In Lancashire, the Beltane 
fires got mixed with a notion of Purgatory, and in the Fylde, a 
moor still bears the latter name, where in the last generation 
men used to hold aloft hay-forks with bunches of burning straw. 
In Cornwall, the whole district of the Land’s End used to 
be aglow with these fires, and at Penzance, the children wore 
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flowers in the morning, and bonfires blazed in the evening, 
while fireworks were showered on the young men and maidens 
who played in and out at thread-my-needle, little thinking that 
Ovid had thus leapt through the fires in the streets of Rome. 
This custom was closely described by Mr. Richard Edmonds, in 
the last generation, but Wesleyanism has put anend toit. The 
more remote parts of Germany, and the Savoyard nook of the 
Mediterranean, have not given up their fires, and, in the brilliant 
description in ‘ Denise,’ we find that every house contributes 
some article, so that much rubbish is hoarded up for the occasion, 
as a cheap holocaust to ensure good luck. In fact, Luck may be 
said to be one of the chief gods of this world, and certainly the 
greatest preserver of heathen rites paid to other deities long since 
past away. A very senseless worship it is that this idol receives 
—remnants of every variety of superstition, and paid by the most 
unlikely persons in the most unlikely stations. Christian and 
heathen fashions and beliefs, are alike kept up in this one word 
‘ Luck.’ For instance, an old nurse will declare it unlucky that 
a child should not cry at its baptism. This is a remnant of 
the belief that it ought to show a certain consciousness of the 
exorcism and renunciation of the evil spirit; and on the other 
hand, the notion that it is unlucky to cut a child’s nails for the 
first year, and that when cut, the parings should be buried under 
an ash tree, is apparently connected with the ship Nagelfahr, 
made of human nails, and the ash tree Yggdrasil. Nay, the 
blue woollen threads, or small cords that nursing mothers, in 
Mr. Wilkie’s time, used to wear round their necks, on the 
Teviot side, may be connected with the Brahminical string so 
well known in India; just as Mr. Kelly traces the mysterious 
fame of the rowan, wiggan, or mountain ash to its likeness 
(observed by Bishop Heber) to the Indian palasa, which was 
consecrated by Vedic myth. 

Happily Christian notions predominate at the birth and bap- 
tism of children, and it is with these that Mr. Henderson’s col- 
lection commences. And a very interesting one is mentioned 
as prevailing in the north, ‘Much importance attaches to the 
‘baby’s first visit to another house, on which occasion it is ex- 
‘pected that he should receive three things—an egg, salt, and 
‘white bread or cake.’ In the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
matches are added, ‘to light the child on the way to heaven.’ 
An old woman at Durham called this receiving alms. ‘He 
‘could not claim them before he was baptised,’ she said, ‘ but 
‘now that he is a Christian, he has a right to go and ask alms 
‘of his fellow Christians.’ Bread, salt, fire, and an egg, are 
assuredly notable Christian emblems. The nursery is indeed 
the storehouse of ancient observances, there kept up in serious- 
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ness by the long link of old nurses ; while wedding customs are 
perhaps maintained more as excuses for mirth and gaiety, on an 
occasion when stock subjects of wit are apt to be valuable. The 
hurling of the shoe—now treated as so much a matter of course 
that the very newspapers record that ‘the happy pair departed 
among a perfect shower of old shoes '—is laid by Mr. Hender- 
son, on the authority of a writer in ‘ Notes and Queries,’ to be 
the remnant of the transfer of right in the bride and her property 
—as when the kinsman of Elimelech handed his shoe to Boaz 
in the gate of Bethlehem; but we much more suspect that 
these shoes owe their importance to the old northern belief that 
Heimdahl, the survivor of the Asa gods, shall tread his way 
through the conflagration of all things in a chaussure made from 
the remnants of all the old shoes in the world. 

Everybody knows that no village bride thinks it etiquette to 
go to church and hear her banns published; indeed, the only 
maid servant we ever met superior to the scruple, averred that 
she did not see why ‘she should not go to hear herself prayed 
for. We had always supposed the objection to be a modest 
dislike to be subjected to her neighbours’ wit and remarks, but 
in the north of England it appears that her presence is supposed 
to expose her to the risk of having a family of deaf and dumb 
children ! 


To marry a man whose surname begins with the same initial 
as the bride’s is unlucky. 


‘If you change the name and not the letter, 
You change for the worse and not the better.’ 

But to marry without a change of name confers curious 
powers, especially that of baking bread which is a certain cure 
for the whooping cough. This malady does rejoice in very curious 
specifics, none stranger than the Lancashire antidote—namely, 
a ride upon a bear, which prevented even liability to the infec- 
tion, insomuch that the old bearwards derived a good part 
of their income for mounting children upon Bruin’s back! A 
man riding a piebald horse becomes endowed for the time with 
the faculty of suggesting a remedy. We hear of the tradition 
in a quotation from Archbishop Whateley’s remains, where the 
rider suggested, ‘tie a rope round the child’s neck;’ and we 
have ourselves known of a mason who, riding a piebald steed up 
the street of a village in Cornwall, was assailed from almost 
every cottage door with a cry of ‘ What is good for the whooping 
cough?’ to which he promptly and judiciously replied, ‘ White 
bread and honey.’ ‘To this may be added, a cure attempted 
in Derry, of giving the patient half a bottle of milk, the rest of 
which has been drunk by a ferret; in Sunderland, of cutting 
the hair and hanging it on a tree, when the cough is carried off 
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by the unlucky birds who use the material for their nests; and 
in Devonshire, of administering the hair, between two slices of 
bread and butter, to a dog; at Middlesborough, of passing a 
child nine times under the belly of a donkey, or piebald horse. 

We ourselves have known in Hampshire, an epileptic boy, 
whose mother hoped to cure him by hanging round his neck 
a hair ‘out of the cross on the back of a he donkey,’ or, as 
an alternative, a ring, made of three sixpences, given him 
by three young women, all bearing the same Christian name. 
Rings for this purpose are not uncommon in any part of the 
country ; one made from seven damsels in seven parishes, is 
mentioned by Mr. Henderson, but they are more usually to be 
formed out of a halfcrown from the offertory, and sometimes 
it is needful to purchase this halferown by pence given by 
thirty different individuals. In this, as in the hair from the 
donkey’s cross, there is no doubt some notion of exorcism, 
and the pence were probably pledges of prayers from the con- 
tributors. In ‘the ages of faith,’ epilepsy was almost always 
considered as the direct work of demons, and we believe 
that many of the miracles worked at the shrines of saints, 
were on behalf of this disease. It seems as if those strange 
specifics were chiefly for those disorders that are most irre- 
gular in their coming and going, and most baffling to medical 
art. Whooping cough, epilepsy, warts, and ague, seem to be 
the chief subjects for charms, even at the present day. Bleed- 
ing, too, seems to have been always treated with spells, 
from the days when Ulysses was torn by the boar, down 
to the present day. All of those given by Mr. Henderson, 
collected from the northern counties, Sussex and Devon, are 
of a religious character, with references to the wounds of our 
Blessed Lord, and no doubt descended from very ancient times. 
We have also known of a parish clerk who rejoiced in the belief 
that he had checked an attack of hemorrhage in his vicar by : 
the use of a verse of the Bible. It appeared that he could 
not make it available until he had actually seen the blood, and 
he refused to divulge what verse it was, lest he should thus 
deprive it of its efficacy. 

Considering the number of holy healing wells and shrines 
of saints that once were scattered over the country, it is won- 
derful that no more superstition attaches to the spots once 
visited by pilgrims. Besides the still famous St. Winifred’s 
Well, which has absolutely curious properties, the wells in 
Cornwall have till very recently, at least, maintained their 
fame and name. Indeed, it is supposed that a sacrilegious 
meddler with them will soon meet his death, and thus they are 
likely to be left untouched till their antiquarian value is felt. 
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Mr. Hunt has seen a newly married pair at the well of St. Keyne, 
where the lady, instead of, asin Southey’s ballad, taking a bottle 
to church, had taken a draught from her thimble, and contended 
that it ensured her the supremacy, though her husband had 
previously drunk from the hollow of his hand. Many wells 
are thought to have healing virtues; and St. Madron’s and 
Gulvan well reply by bubbles to queries as to the fidelity of 
true loves, or the welfare of the absent. Till recently Redruth 
Well was in great request to supply baptismal water, and St. 
Ludgvan’s Well was supposed to have been blessed by its patron 
to secure all christened in its water from the gallows. A woman 
of the parish having poisoned her husband, was hung, to the 
extreme consternation of the neighbourhood, and when the 
parish registers proved that her baptism had taken place in the 
next village, the fame of St. Ludgvan was so much enhanced 
that we believe the water is still sent for by parents to fill the 
font. On the other hand, no one will christen a child who is to 
be called Joanna, from the well of St. Leven; for a woman of 
that name, who was gathering herbs in her three-cornered 
garden for her Sunday’s dinner, had the impertinence to rebuke 
the hermit saint for fishing in the sea on thatday. He replied 
that he had as much right to go to the sea for his dinner, as 
she had to her garden, and predicted that all who were chris- 
tened by her name in her parish, should be as great fools as 
herself. In consequence, all the Joannas of Leven are christened 
at Sennan, to preserve them from the folly of censoriousness ! 
In general, English wells have merely become wishing wells, 
and the sole remnant: of faith in the power of relics anything 
like here recorded, was manifested in a very undesirable fashion. 


‘The late Dr. Walker, of Teignmouth, was attending, within the last twenty 
ears, a poor young woman, with an extensive sore on the breast. When 
_ he visited her one day, he was surprised to find the entire surface of the wound 
strewn over with a gritty substance, and a deal of inflammation set up in 
consequence. In some displeasure, he asked what they had been putting on, 
but for a long time be could get no answer, beyond, “ Nothing at all, sir.” 
The people about were sullen, but the doctor was peremptory, and at last 
the woman’s husband, rolling a mass of stone from under the bed, muttered 
in genuine Devonshire phrase, “ Nothing but Peter’s Stone, and here ie is.” 
On further inquiry, it appeared that, incited by the neighbours, who declared 
his wife was not getting well as she should, the poor fellow had walked 
by night from ee to Exeter, had flung stones against the figures on 
the west front of the cathedral (which is called St. Peter’s by the common 
prople), had succeeded at last in bringing down the arm of one of them, and 
ad carried it home in triumph. Part of this relic had been pulverized, mixed 
with lard, and applied to the sore. I have never met with another instance 
of the kind, but, doubtless, it is not a solitary one. If the practice was even 
a common one, we need not lay to the charge of Oliver Cromwell’s army, all 
the — of the glorious west front of Exeter Cathedral ..— Henderson, 
pp. 124-5. 
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Another Christian tradition mentioned by the same author 
must have along genealogy. An old woman of ninety, at Malton, 
in Yorkshire, told the Rev. J. B. Dykes that spiders must not 
be killed, because a spider had spun a web over our blessed 
Lord in the manger at Bethlehem, which protected him from all 
danger. No doubt this is another version of the story of the 
spider that spun a web over the cave where Mahomet was con- 
cealed during his Hejira, and which, we think, recurs in 
medieval hagiology. It is to Mr. S. B. Gould’s curious myths 
of the Middle Ages, that we must turn for the tracking of 
legends such as these, aad the story of the Seven Sleepers, both 
of which are current among Christians and Mohametans alike 
—eastern legends no doubt that had a tendency to fasten 
themselves on the best known subjects. 

Some such legends must have died away—here Shakespeare’s 
‘Owl who was a baker’s daughter,’ points to a story like that of 
the Spotted Woodpecker, or Gertrude bird in Norway, who is 
said to have been a woman whose dough our Lorp multiplied, 
but who grew so covetous that she refused him a morsel, where- 
upon she was condemned to seek her food for life between the 
bark and the wood. In most parts of England, it is believed 
that clothes washed on Good Friday become spotted with blood, 
and the reason of this belief is given on the authority of an 
old woman of the North Riding, who had been told by a 
Methodist girl that on our Blessed Lord’s way to Calvary, a 
woman who was washing ‘blirted’ the thing she was washing 
in His face, on which He said, ‘ Cursed be every one who shall 
wash on this day.’ Indeed, several of these most apocryphal 
curses seem to be floating in people’s minds. The legend 
of the Wandering Jew is of course the typical one of all these. 
It is the first in Mr. S. Baring Gould’s collection, and he startles 
us by the question, ‘ Who can say for certain that it is not true ?’. 
We had always thought the tale one of the many personified 
allegories of which the legends of St, Christopher, St, Margaret, 
and St. Alexis, are familiar specimens, and that the wanderer 
was the type of his fugitive and vagabond nation. 


‘Salted with fire, they seem to show 
How Spirits lost in endlesg woe, 
May undecaying live.’ 


Mr. Baring Gould's argument is that we little know all the 
wonders wrought by our Lord, or can tell whether our explana- 
tion of the words, ‘There be some standing here that shall 
‘ not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in His 
‘ Kingdom,’ be sufficient. 
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' €A Swiss story is that he (the Wandering Jew) was seen one day standing 
on the Matterberg, which is below the Matterhorn, contemplating the scene 
with mingled sorrow and wonder. Once before he stood on that spot, and 
then it was the site of a flourishing city, now it is covered with gentian and 
wild pinks. Once again will he revisit the hill, and that will be on the eve 
of judgment.’—S. Baring Gould, p. 25, 


The point in which this legend differs from other current 
ones, is that they, like those in the Apocryphal Gospels, gene- 
rally involve some direct personal revenge, most unsuitable to 
the character of Him who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered he threatened not, Whereas to the 
insolent shoemaker it is but a gentle prophecy, and the sight 
of the crucifixion tends to his conversion. 

From these revengeful popular legends, we must honourably 
except a Cheshire carol, which we here give at length, because 
it issoremarkable. Has it been altered in past reformation days, 
or can it come down from times before the Blessed Virgin 
was treated as a chief Intercessor ? 

* It came to pass upon a day, 
Upon one holy day— 

That Jesus asked his Mother dear, 
Lf he might go to play, 


‘To play, to play,” said the Virgin Mary, 
“To play, to play begone, 
And see there be no complaint of you 
At night when you come home.” 


‘Then Jesus went to yonder town, 
As far as the holy well, 
And there he saw three as fine children 
As ever the eye beheld. 


‘He said, “God bless you, everyone, 
By one, by two, by three, 

My little children I'll play with you, 
And you shall play with me.” 


** Nay, nay, we are lords’ and ladies’ sons; 
Thou art meaner than us all, 
Thou art nothing but a poor maid’s child 
Born in an oxen’s stall.” 


‘Then Jesus turned himself about, 
He neither smiled nor spoke, 
But tears came trickling from his eyes, 
Like waters from the rock. 


‘Sweet Jesus ran to his mother, dear. 
As fast as he could run, 

**O, Mother! I saw three as fine children, 
As ever were eyes set on.” 
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*“T said, God bless you, everyone, 
By one, by two, by three, 
And now, little children, I'll play with you, 
And you shall play with me.” 


‘ “Nay,” “we're lords’ and ladies’ sons, 
‘hou art meaner than us all, 
For thou art but a poor maid’s child, 
Born in an oxen’s stall.” 
‘Then the tears came trickling from his eyes, 
As fast as they could fall. 
“Then,” said she, “ go down to yonder town, 
As far as the holy well, 
And there take up those infant’s souls 
And dip them deep in hell.” 
‘“Oh no! oh no!” sweet Jesus, he said, 
“Oh no! that never can be; 
For there are many of those infants’ souls 
Crying out for the help of me.”’ 


But to return to Good Friday. Another observance was not 
long ago practised near Exeter, namely the breaking ‘ clomb,’ 
@.e., pottery, the meaning of which only dawned upon the reporter 
thereof on hearing that in Corfu potsherds are hurled from 
a steep rock on that day, while curses are uttered on Judas 
Iscariot. Lancashire infants are weaned on Good Friday. 
Hampshire mothers like to leave off their babies’ caps and 


long robes on Good Friday, possibly from some lingering notion 
of mortification ; but in some parts of Devon, peas are sown 
by preference, and grafts made on that day, while in the 
North, it is considered impious then to touch a hammer or nails 
—the instruments of the Passion. 


“ Friday, too, the day I dread” 


retains nothing of its fast except the sense of unluckiness in 
commencing any undertaking. Old women all over England 
still will not let their grandchildren go ‘to a new place on a 
Friday. We believe few pieces of needlework are begun on 
that day of the week. Friday marriages are said in the old 
rhyme to be ‘for crosses,’ and every one knows that no sailor 
ventures to put to sea on that day, but happily the involuntary 
voyager on the sea of life who is launched into the world is not 
doomed for— . 

‘ Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 

And Thursday's child has far to go, 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

And Saturday’s child works hard for its living, 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day, 

Is blithe and bonny, good and gay.’ 
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In general, Sunday is the prime day to be born—-on any, that 
is save Whitsunday, which is said to predestine its ‘ natives’ to 
a violent death—while ordinary Sundays confer the power of 
beholding the spiritual world. 

Midlent or Refreshment Sunday, was the day when the 
Mother, or Cathedral Church of the Diocese was resorted to by all 
the neighbourhood in procession, and Easter offerings brought. 
The processions ceased in the thirteenth-century, but the name 
Mothering Sunday continued, and throughout many parts of 
England this title has been the cause of this Sunday being the 
great family gathering, when all the scattered members return 
home and spend the day, and bring a present to their mother. 
Nowhere is this pretty custom so gracefully described as in 
‘The Copsley Annals’—a charming book published by Seeley 
and Jackson. A simnel cake is the legitimate gift, made of 
the finest flour, tinged with saffron, and flavoured with sugar 
and lemon. In the book above mentioned, the best materials 
for the simnel eake are the mistress’s testimony to her 
young maid-servant’s good conduct. The custom is not for- 
gotten in Gloucester, where two hundred years ago Herrick 
sung :— 

‘T’ll to thee a simnell bring, 
’Gainst thou go’st a mothering, 


So that when she blesseth thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give me.’ 


The beauty of the custom is now lost by the simnel cakes 
being sold in shops, which are kept open on the Sunday for 
the purpose. The name is said to come from the latin 
simila, fine flaur. Sweet or mulled ale, called Braget, is the 
legitimate accompaniment. Its name is said to be the Welch 
word, Bragawd, or Metheglin, and it is a curious coincidence 
that the northern god who enjoys the patronage at once of 
poetry and of the divine beverage should be named Bragi, the 
~— of our verb to brag, 

e must not tarry over every variety of day-observance. 
Christmas custams have often been fully described, but we do 
not remember before to have heard of the beautiful Lanca- 
shire notion that cattle go down on their knees, and bees 
hum the Hundredth Psalm tune on that night, keeping, how- 
ever, carefully to Old Style. In Brittany cattle are said to 
have the power of speaking during the midnight hour of Christ- 
mas night, and one of Souvestre’s collection of Breton Tales, 
turns upon the information they then imparted. An old 
Cornishman, near Launceston, in 1790, told Mr. Hunt, then a 
child, that he had been to look whether the cattle prayed, but 
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he found only the two oldest oxen on their knees, and they 
‘made a cruel moan like Christian creatures.’ 

Perhaps nothing is more remarkable than the tenacity with 
which through ages of neglect and dissent, the Welch have 
clung to the service that once was the midnight mass. Young 
and old all come forth to church or chapel, to the service which 
lacks the celebration that should give it life and meaning. 
What a field for restoration ! 

The dancing of the sun on Easter morning is a nearly uni- 
versal belief ; but on the borders of Dartmoor it was varied 
by the beautiful expectation of seeing the Lamb and banner 
in its disc. Girls, who are now old women, used to go out 
with a smoked glass to look for it, and some even thought they 
saw it. Indeed the spots on the sun may have at some time 
assumed such a shape as to originate the very beautiful idea. 

Christmas customs seem to have been kept up for festivity’s 
sake, and likewise, too, as an excuse for collecting money. This 
we are afraid has been the great embalmer of our old Church 
customs. Witness ‘the grotto’ of oyster snells that was once 
no doubt the shrine of S. James, the pilgrim saint of the 
scallop shell badge; the May-day doll, once the Blessed 
Virgin, with her marybuds and marygolds around her, and 
even the ‘going a souling’—which is practised in Cheshire, 
Lancashire, &c., on All Souls’ Day, and which, though now 
only an excuse for licensed begging for the village children, was 
once a collecting of alms on behalf of souls in purgatory. 
Indeed many of these old customs vanish when the authorities 
of a parish, feeling the inconvenience of the rude indiscriminate 
beggary thus entailed, confer their alms in a more regular 
fashion, and turn a deaf ear to the maintainers. of the old 
custom, who are never a select company, Antiquarianism and 
good order are sadly at variance, and an attempt to unite them 
seldom succeeds—it only gives a sense of unwarrantable inter- 
ference—and it is better to let old things pass away, though 
there is no reason that in passing they should not leave their 
curious record. 

Next to money-getting, marriage divination has been the 
great preservative of old days; 8S. Agnes’, Eve and All Saints’ 
Day being the prime occasions for these. §. Agnes’ Day is 
chosen on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, because her purity 
and contempt of marriage made her the patron of maidens, but 
the cause for the universal notions of the divining capacity of 
All Hallow E’en, it is impossible to guess at. §. John’s Eve 
owes its peculiar powers to that much more distant tradition 
before mentioned, which rendered the summer solstice sacred to 
the whole Indo-European world. 
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All our authors have some terrible recent persecutions, and 
witchcraft is only too certainly still believed in almost every- 
where among the ignorant. How far it was once a real power, 
and whether there be any connexion between it and magnetism, 
it is not for us to say. It is a subject to need deeper 
examination than would chime in here, But of this at least 
we are sure, that those who deal with a power they cannot 
understand, submit themselves to the peril of the ‘ strong delu- 
sion that they should believe a lie,’ and it is more than probable 
that it is to the same power that inspired ‘the wizards that 
peep and mutter,’ or the oracles that Christian truth silenced. 
Every now and then some trial brings to light a whole tissue 
of strange dealings with cunning men or women for the dis- 
covery of stolen goods, or for the recovery of health. Nay, only 
last year, we knew of a poor woman who had fallen into a state 
of morbid melancholy from the reproaches of her own conscience, 
she having been persuaded to ill-wish a neighbour who had ill- 
wished her. The neighbour remained undamaged, but the 
remorse for the evil-wish took effect on the poor woman’s mind, 
and threw her into an illness, 

The ordeal of the Bible and key is not entirely forgotten, 
as the following paragraph, from a newspaper of January 1867, 
testifies :— 


‘Surerstitioy,—At Southampton, on Monday, a boy working on board a 
collier, was charged with theft, the only evidence against him being such as 
was afforded by the ancient ordeal of Bible and key. The mate and some 
others swang a Bible attached to a key with a piece of yarn, the key being 
placed on the first chapter of Ruth. While the Bible was turning, several 
suspected names were repeated, and on the niention of the prisoner’s name, 
the book feli to the floor, The bench of course discharged the prisoner.’ 


Here comes again the question—is it faith, is it conscience, 
is it magnetism, that has even made these ordeals effective? 
‘Never, never to be answered questions, only growing deeper 
and more mysterious as we learn more of the effects of spirit 
upon matter, and of the influence of the unseen world upon 
spirit—an inquiry deeply connected with the credibility of 
those constantly wrought, or expected, cures by the shrines of 
saints or by healing wells. 

Cornwall has a peculiar species of Folk Lore in its Giants— 
who bear the credit of many of the wonders of a granitic 
country—and are plainly related to the Irish Giants, springing 
from the same Keltic fancy exercised on the huge boulders 
and mighty fissures of their rugged western coast. Spenser 
and Milton have brought two at least of these giants into lite- 
rary fame, and with great correctness; and strangely enough 
these giants have more Irish than Breton, affinities, 
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While names of places and persons are almost identical in Brit- 
tany and Cornwall, the legends given by MM. Souvestre and 
Villemarqué, do not so decidedly resemble the Cornish ones as 
might have been expected, since the similar ones are more uni- 
versal than Keltic. We would cite as instances, the expulsion 
of the changeling elf, which is indeed Breton, Cornish, Irish and 
Scottish, but also so German that Martin Luther himself wished 
to put an unfortunate child in the Moldau, and this not being 
possible, recommended constant pray ers—Paternosters—to which 
he ascribed its death; also the repining maiden punished by 
being carried off by the ghost of the dead lover. The Cornish 
form is the story of Nancy Penwarne, who was saved at the last 
moment before daybreak by a smith, who burnt her clothes 
out of the ghostly grasp, and brought her home to die in peace. 
The Breton version has lately been made known by Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s paraphrases of M. Villemarqué’s translations. Every- 
body knows Biirger’s Lenore, and the magnificent Seettish 
ballad of the Demon Lover, where the victim’s guilt is enhanced 
by her having become a wife, and she is carried off by sea 
till the deadly discovery :— 


‘QO -whaten a mountain is yon, she said, 
All so dreary with frost and snow?” 
“O yon is the mountain of hell,” he said, 
“ Where you and I shall go.”’ 


Sea tales of submerged cities are found in the Kelt mari- 
time countries, such as Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, and Ireland, 
in all of which there are charming legends of bells ringing be- 
neath the waters, and lands drowned for some great sin. The 
Morfa, or Mermaid, is another fair Cornish and Irish vision, and 
there is a very sad story in Cornwall, where Selina Penna 
Morfa comes exactly like Undine to her parents as a chang- 
ling for their own drowned babe. Her lover betrays her, and 
she dies and is buried; then he endures the fate of Huld- 
brand, but not from her, but the bereaved Mermaid Mother, 
by whom, in revenge, he is kissed to death, while closed in 
the watery embrace. 

We pass to the region where early childhood disports itself, 
in myth, fairy tale or nursery story, the pleasantest and best 
worked field that Folk Lore has to offer, dear to us for old 
love’s sake, of well thumbed book, or of kind narrator, and 
valuable for the connexion of kindred thought and origin thus 
traced from land to land. 

The tendency of the last two or three centuries to dress up 
everything in the conventional costume of literary dignity, is one 
of the chief obstacles to all researches. ‘The same was always 
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the case. If‘ Telemaque’ is the Frenchman in a helmet and 
cuirass, Auneas is an Augustan Roman. Noone but Shakspeare 
knew how to make his characters of all ages, like those in Lear 
and Macbeth, or of their own and no other, like the wonderful 
pictures in Jutius Cesar and Antony and Cleopatra. If the age 
of the writer be remote, we are thankful to him for his revela- 
tions about his own times, and are well pleased that Palemon 
and Arcite should become doughty knights, worthy to figure in 
Froissart ; and Alexander, in the Talbot book in the British 
Museum, is as welcome in his fifteenth century armour as he 
could be in his own robe, wrought by his mother and sisters. 
Even the prodigal son hawking before a Dutch eountry house 
is endurable. But when the whole of ancient times were melted 
into one happy medium, neither present nor past, but like nothing 
that ever existed on earth—when English gentlemen were 
sculptured in togas and full-bottomed wigs—when 


‘Old Tonson, in his wondrous mood, 
Amazing all beholders, 
Had placed o'd Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On poor Aineas’ shoulders.” 


When Blenheim’s ceilings were painted with Marlborough, 
Queen Anne, and all the gods and goddesses among chariots, 


olive branches and cotton-wool clouds, when Arcadia became a 
neutral ground, and Cyrus and Mandane were fashioned to 
resemble Louis XIV. and his satellites—when Smollett angli- 
eised Sancho’s blunders and proverbs, and Mason altered Gray’s 
letters to suit the public taste—then what could a genuine 
tradition expect? If Prior took up the Nut Brown Maid, it 
must be to turn the Shepherd Lord and his love into a conven- 
tional Henry and Ewma; Gray’s Fatal Sisters gain in smooth- 
ness, but lose the weird awfulness of the Valkyrier, who weave the 
web of the slaughter of Clontarf; Parnell’s Fairy tale, lacks the 
quaint reality of the Irish Lusmore or the Breton tailor. And 
though the Countess d’Aulnoy, M. Perrault, and others, revived 
the fairy tales of old, it was in a dressed up form from which they 
have never perfectly recovered. Respect to old individualities 
of tradition had been lost. ‘The heroes and heroines who had 
descended with their narrators into the humblest grades of 
peasant life, thoroughly national, emerged as princes and 
princesses of realms of peacocks and of roses, and were draped 
@ la Louis X1V. Love stories were saddked on them, impor- 
tations made from eastern romance, and the stories eomposed 
which have to us become our childhood’s tradition, but which 
utterly confuse our understanding of the original conception of 
these curious tales. The matter is further complicated by the 
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good folk who wished to render fairies moral and instructive, and 
turned them into rewarders of good children, punishers of 
naughty ones, and far worse, guides in natural science. Fairy- 
land became a world which any one might play tricks with, and 
the burlesque or pantomime, with its foolish over-wrought puns 
and allusions to the subjects of the day, has vulgarized the fairy 
tale in a way unworthy of its essential poetry, and high descent ; 
furnishing another proof of that strange element in the English 
mind which loves to violate and make game of everything 
poetical. 

It is to the cottage hearth that we must go for*the genuine 
fairy tale, and not to those of the sophisticated kingdom of 
Wessex ; but to Cornwall, to Cleveland, to Wales, to the High- 
lands, to Ireland, to Brittany, Scandinavia and Germany. As 
we have already said, the quest was first begun by the brothers 
Grimm. Mr. Edgar Taylor and Mr. Keightley discerned its 
interest; but the study paused until its real meaning was 
revealed by the proofs of the common stock of the Aryan 
nations, when it became manifest that as surely as the names of 
numbers and terms for the nearest relationships and common 
objects of life, manifest the identity of origin of two nations, so 
surely do popular tales, existing in different versions, manifest 
that they have been derived from a universal root. The changes 
they undergo, in unison with the nation’s alterations of cir- 
cumstance, are as characteristic as those undergone by words, 
according to Grimm’s famous law. That the Greek god will 
be a German peasant, or tailor, is nearly as certain as that 
the Greek 8 will be a Latin Z. If we find Venus by her own 
name ason the Venus berg and in Sintram, we are as sure it is 
a modern transplantation as we are that an omnibus or a Eureka 
shirt is among ourselves—while a day, a tear, or a door, bear as 
evident the marks of old descent as do Jack the Giant Killer or 
Habetrot and the Whippety Stouries; Mr. S. B: Gould, besides 
his ‘ Curious myths of the middle ages,’ has given us an appendix 
to Mr. Henderson’s Northern Folk Lore, with a list of what he 
calls the universal story radicals, which he considers the Aryan 
race to have started with before they dispersed, and to have 
modified according to the influences of the localities the different 
n ations adopted. 

For instance, the Cyclops, or Round Eye, was originally the 
Sun. He is, as Mr. Kelly shows us, a complete Astronomical 
Indo-European idea; and the Cyclopes become numerous by 
the continual addition of departed days. In like manner, Odin 
in the Edda has but one eye, the Sun, having sacrificed the 
other for a draught from the Well of Wisdom; but as the 
notion of personified day was forgotten, the Cyclops became in 
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the popular mind a mere monster giant, ready for his natural 
fate of becoming victim toa hero. ‘This hero is in every case 
caught in his den, and in danger of serving as his meal, which 
danger is escaped by blinding him, and riding out on the 
leader of the flock ; but in each case there is a touch of national 
character and national respect to probability. Sindbad the 
Sailor (who may be considered as more properly representing 
Persia than Arabia) thrusts out the monster’s eye with a cluster 
of the spits employed for roasting his comrades—the astute 
Ulysses glories in the device of professing to be ‘ Nobody,’ and 
uses the giant’s pine tree staff, hardened in the fire—the Gael, 
Conal na Buidhe recommends a poisonous eye-salve to his man- 
eating foe on the Irish coast, and creeps out under the belly of the 
largest goat, while the poor giant pathetically says, ‘There thou 
art, thou shaggy haired white goat, thou seest me, but I cannot 
see thee’—the German giant is blinded by the like treacherous 
recommendations. It is further curious to observe the different 
heroes, the Eastern merchant, the Greek king, the cunning 
Highland robber, and the honest German peasant, as also that 
the Eastern and the Greek accept the single eyed giant unhesi- 
tatingly ; but the northern credulity is not so strong, and the 
Irishman was naturally two-eyed, and has only lost one by 
disease, while the German is allowed both. 

Again, the beautiful fable of the Love and the Soul, which 
we know best in its late classical form in the graceful story 
of Cupid and Psyche, as given by Apuleius, and again in its 
court dress of La Belle et la Béte; appears likewise in a homely 
German version, where the Cupid of the part is a lion, and 
the curiosity of Psyche causes him to become a dove. We 
believe that it is the same legend, stripped of its allegorical 
meaning, that has come forth in another shape in Blue Beard. 
The ordinary semi-oriental dress of this story is, we believe, 
owing to French taste, and for some time there was a theory 
that it was a parody on the horrible doings of that half-madman, 
half-wizard, Gilles de Retz, in Brittany ; but Mr. Dasent in 
Norway, and Mr. Campbell, found the story current in forms 
much older than any tradition of De Retz. 

The Gaelic version given by Mr. Campbell is the connecting 
link, but, as in all the modern versions, the part of Hamlet is 
left out. There is no haunting with 


‘Ach! Sein Bart war blau,’ 


for beard he either had none, or it was not blue. But though he 
keeps the secret chamber full of murdered wives which is evi- 
dently a Keltic idea, since one was discovered by Jack the Giant 
Killer, and another by Tom in the establishment of the Cornish 
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Giant (Hunt, p. 36) and must thus have occurred to the French 
Barbe bleue, he is really labouring under an enchantment. 
Here too we have the three sisters—no princesses but daughters 
to a poor widow, who go out in succession to drive away a large 
white horse from their kail-yard. They strike him with their 
distaff, and then cannot detach it, but are dragged on to a 
hill side, where a door opens, and the horse assumes a human 
shape. ‘The keys are entrusted, the lady is curious, the door is 
opened with the usual result, except that the blood adheres to 
her feet instead of to the key, and a little cat offers to lick it off 
for the small reward of a drop of milk. The elder sisters disdain 
the cat, fail to remove the blood, and are consequently detected 
and disposed of in the secret chamber, but the youngest not 
only accepts the cat’s ki:.d offer to cleanse her feet, but receives 
directions to revive her sisters, place them in two chests, and re- 
serving a third for herself, insist on her lord rewarding her 
obedience by bestowing three boxes of treasure on her mother. 
Thus, when he has brought all three home safely, she stands 
behind the door, and when he comes to look for her, she fells 
him with an iron bar, and thus destroys the enchantment, and 
makes him a royal husband. In the Norse story of the ‘ Widow 
and her Hen,’ the three sisters go in search of their only hen, 
and fall into the power of the Old Man of the Hill, but here 
neither the White Lady nor the Cat appear; only the elder 
sisters offend him and are killed, the younger learns his magic, 
restores their lives, makes him carry all three home in sacks, 
employs a sharpshooter to destroy him, and though he escapes 
this danger, he bursts before he gets home. The allegory once 
lost, the legends fall further and further from the original, as in 
the game of Russian Scandal, where the point of an anecdote 
having been dropped, clever players try to supply one, and 
invent fresh incidents, 

The three sisters seem inevitable in modern stories, probably 
from the sense of the luck residing in the third time. Rhodope, 
the Greek damsel, whose sandal was carried off by an eagle, and 
dropped at Memphis, causing King Psammetichus such admira- 
tion that he never rested till he had made her his queen, was not 
troubled with sisters; but we have them in the old German 
Aschenputtel, whom the Comtesse d’Aulnoy produced as her 
Finette in the court dress that adheres to Cinderella. It is also 
an independent Italian tradition found in Straparola’s Penta- 
merone, and Mr. Edgar Taylor tells us that not only may it be 
found among Welsh, Poles, and Germans, but that Luther even 
appealed to it to illustrate the subjection of Abel to Cain. 

_Another universal story is that of which Mr. 8. B. Gould 
gives a Devonshire version, at p. 314 of Norse Folk Lore, under 
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the name of ‘ The Rose Tree, the same which in Scotland is the 
Milk White Loe, and in Germany the Machandal Baum. It is 
also found in Languedoc, in Hungary, in Modern Greece, and 
even among the Bechuanas in South Africa. In each case there 
is a mysterious connexion between a tree and two children, one 
of whom is killed by the wicked stepmother, and served up to 
the father for supper, but the bones are saved by the other child, 
and when buried under a tree, develop into a bird, which flies 
about singing the story of its wrongs. In the French version 


‘Ma mavalre 
Pique Patre 
M’a fait. bouillie 
Mon Pire 
Le laboureur 
M’a mangé 
Ma jeune sceur 
La Lisette 
M’a pleuré 
Ft soupiré 

Sous un arbre 
M’a enterré 

Tsiou tsiou 

Je suis encore en vie.’ 


The bird is rewarded by the listeners—by the shoemaker with a 


pair of red shoes, by the jeweller with a gold watch, by a miller 
with a mill-stone. All these it conveys to the roof of the 
house, and calling out sister, father, and stepmother in succession, 
by thundering with the stones, gives one the shoes, the other 
the watch, and demolishes the murderer with the mill stone. 
An old Devon nurse, whose solitary story this was, made the 
bird summon the family in a rhyme :— 


‘ Sister, sister, come to me, 
Something good I have fur thee.’ 


The children were called Orange and Lemon, and the mill stone 
had become a headstone for the grave, just as the watch must have 
undergone some prior transformation. Mr. Gould only says 
there must be a mythological root to the story, but Mr. ‘Taylor 
had traced the Machandel to the Almond tree as the parent of 
the Phrygian Atys, and the child’s murder by his stepmother 
to the slaughter and boiling of the Cretan Zagreus by the Titans 
at command of Juno, and his burial by his brother Apollo, while 
the murderers were blasted by thunderbolts. The eating of the 
murdered son and the change to the bird occurs in the story of 
Itys and Progne, and in many another Thyestian banquet, such 
as Mr. Coxe has traced to the allegory of the Sun maturing or 
cooking his children, the fruits of the earth, then absorbing their 
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juices and devouring them, as we find in a charming episode of 
the Legend of Hiawatha. 

Multitudes more of the favourite legends and stories crop up 
again and again in unexpected places, till they go far beyond 
enumeration, and have almost brought the students of such com- 
parisons to believe that every story they find repeated is originally 
a myth—like the Wild huntsman, the Wind, who having started 
from India with his moaning hounds, has roamed over heathen 
Europe as Odin, also called Wish, with his wisht-dogs, then 
assumed the names of Charlemagne, King Arthur, Henry IV., 
of every imaginable personage who had impressed the popular 
imagination—and latterly became a wicked hunter, to whom wild 
stories of all kinds were fitted, the Knight Hakelnburg of Ger- 
many, or the wild priest Dando of S. Germans in Cornwall. Or 
again, the faithful hound Gellert, whose ill-requited devotion has 
wrung many a heart, is a true weasel in Arabia, a pole-cat 
in Mongolia, a cat in Persia, an ichneumon in the Sanskrit 
tale, whence the legend started. 

Cats, Mr. Kelly tells us, owe their weird qualities in popular 
faith, to their sensitiveness to atmospherical influences, and but 
that our space runs short, we could trace a wonderful genealogy 
of Cat stories, starting from the White Cat, and touching on 
Puss in Boots, with the curious satirical termination given from 
Straparola, by Mr. Keightly on to the numberless perplexing ver- 
sions of Whittington and his Cat, in Denmark, Italy, and almost 
everywhere else. All the reality of Sir Richard Whittington, 
his grand foundations, and his having provided wedding clothes 
for the daughters of Henry IV., have not availed to save his Cat, 
and her cause has been further hurt by that over zealous artist 
who transformed the hour-glass and skull on which Whittington, 
in his portrait, once rested his hand, into Pussey herself. And 
yet the circumstance is not so unlikely but that it might occur 
more than once. It is not so many years ago that the ‘ Plain 
Woman in Africa’ was bargaining with a mouse-ridden Zulu 
chief, who was willing to give a considerable price for a kitten, 
and we have heard of two cats left behind by a ship in a savage 
island who were actually objects of adoration. 

And thus, though William Tell is repeated time after time and 
in place after place, we still think the device not so very abstruse 
but that the proof of skill might have occurred to more than 
one brutal tyrant; indeed the very currency of the story would 
suggest the idea, as it is probable the tale of the destruction 
of Hippolytus, son of Theseus, suggested the mode of martyr- 
dom of his namesake, S. Hippolytus, the martyr. Man is 
imitative, and the very fact that an action has taken place 
stimulates its repetition. If Alfred creeps with his harp into 
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the Danish camp, his example is followed by Anlaff in order to 
reconnoitre that of Athelstane. Other resemblances lie in human 
nature ; some circumstances, for ever recurring, must work out 
results as certainly as three terms in a problem of proportion will 
find their fourth, and even the marvels of ‘ permutations and 
combinations,’ in old arithmetical books, shew as plainly as 
Mr. Buckle and his statistics that certain conditions and facts 
will recur again and again. 

History tells the same story—Parallels of events and characters 
repeat themselves ; David, Alexander, and the Mahomedan chief 
pour on the ground the water that was too precious to drink; 
Constantine, Philip II, and Peter I, alike mysteriously sacrifice 
their unhappy first-born ; Julian and Frederick II’ each keep a 
pet philosopher and quarrel with him. The mountains of Judea 
and of the Tyrol, the granite moors of Cornwall and Brittany, 
and the orchards of Brittany, all become the home of patriotic 
loyalty. All these are capable of explanation, character and 
circumstance produce their consequences, and perhaps the same 
may be said of the summonses of innocent victims to their mur- 
derers to meet them before the highest tribunal within a certain 
time, such as that of the last Grand Master of the Temple to 
the Pope and King of France, and of Giles of Brittany to his 
brother the Duke, both of which probably worked their own 
fulfilment. So again the eager watching for a hero-king who had 
vanished in a lost battle, the hopes of the return of Roderick the 
Goth, of Harold, of Frederick Barbarossa, of James IV, of Don 
Sebastian, was surely the natural yearning after a ‘hope that keeps 
alive despair’ rather than the revival of any old legend of Arthur, 
or even of the myth of the returning day. Hence may have 
sprung on the one hand the grand fables of Holgar Danske, of 
Charlemagne, of Barbarossa, and we know not of whom besides, 
sitting in their grand quiescence underground till the time should 
come ; and on the other hand that perpetual brood of impostors, 
the false sons of Germanicus, the Baldwin of Flanders, the 
Waldemar, the Lambert Simnel, the Perkin Warbeck. the 
Dmitri of Russia, the Sebastian, nay, even the Louis XVII, 
who have continually risen to take the place of any one who 
perished mysteriously. Surely they tell us that the repetition of 
an event does not lessen its probability. Nay—even the much 
more unaccountable fact of the prediction of the place of death, 
being fulfilled to the ear, though not to the letter, has occurred 
again and again—as in the cases of Robert Guiscard, our own 
Henry IV, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Catherine de Medicis, 
persons who could hardly have imitated one another. 

We all know the stock magazine article, debating whether 
parallel passages of poetry are real plagiarisms, and no one can 
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fail to observe how the same event or idea, acting on the same 
class of mind, without possibility of borrowing, produces curiously 
similar inventions; and thus we do not think the conclusion 
safe that all similar tales must be mere copies from an identical 
source. 

‘That principle applied to history has knocked off half our old 
beliefs. Eleanor did not suck the poison, because the same story 
is told of Sybilla of Conversana, and all the princes who went 
about in disguise, from Haroun al Raschid down to Henry VIII. 
naturally demolish each other’s adventures. But the maxim is 
a dangerous one. We are willing to allow that full evidence is 
required to prove a stury that has a suspicious resemblance to 
other floating tales; but non proven is not the same as disproved, 
and the principle of repetition being disproof may in these 
perilous times,—nay has been, applied to the facts that stand on 
the truly highest authority—the patriarchal precautior respect- 
ing the wife, the meeting of the bride by the well of water, the 
miracles of Elijah and Elisha. 

Mr. Baring Gould is aware of this danger. He gives an account 
of a clever French Abbé’s argument to prove’ that Napoleon I. 
was a mere myth—Ne-Apolleon—the New Apollo. Bonaparte 
—the good part, or day, out of the twenty-four hours, born 
in an Isle of the Eastern sea, the Mediterranean, of Letitia, 
another form of Leto or Latona,—having four brothers, the 
seasons—twelve marshals, the signs of the zodiac; putting down 
Revolution, ety mologically demonstrated to be the coiled serpent 
or hydra, victorious in the South, but driven back by the forces 
of the North, and finally, as he had risen in the East sea, 
sinking in the Western ocean. 

‘To those who see in Samson the image of the Sun, the 
‘correlative of the classic Hercules, this clever skit of the 
‘accomplished French Abbé may prove of value as a caution,” 
says Mr. Gould, in his Curious Myths, and thus, when he boldly 
puts ‘Samson root’ at the head of his summary of the treachery 
of Delilah, we accept it as not betokening any doubt of the 
fact, though ‘ Hercules root’ stands just below it. 

It is true that the heroic cycle of every poetical Aryan nation, 
Homeric, Ossianic, or of the Nibelung, has numerous ideas trace- 
able too to a single root, but like our words to the stage above it. 
JEgeus, Roostem, Hildebrand, all have unknown sons, who fight 
with them before the token discovers them. Achilles, Diarmid, 
Sigurid, Orlando, all love and lose their cherished maid, have a 
species of restoration, and perish by a treacherous wound in their 
only vulnerable spot: Diarmid not only resembling Achilles 
by this spot being in the heel, but Meleager and Hercules in the 
battle being with a boar. 
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Yet were all these brilliant careers, blighted affections, and 
untimely deaths, as Mr. Coxe would have us believe, mere 
agglomerations of myths of the Rosy Dawn wooed by the Sun, 
leaving him alone in his glory, and returning to him ere he sinks 
to his rest. Was there nothing in them of the sense of man’s 
failures, of his tender hopes, of the one thing wanting in time of 
success, of the softer feelings of decline? Was there no truth 
at all in the outline? Why, a little less documentary evidence, 
and it would be easy to believe not only that there had been 
siege of Paris, no Charles, no Roland, and no Roncesvalles, but 
that the Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem was a mere Christian 
allegory ; for were they not warriors of the cross led by God- 
frey, or God’s Peace, and the siege of Granada another such 
fable, with such another hero in Gonzalo? Surely these would 
prove that the gallant deeds of the Greeks, the Gael, and even 
the Nibelung, had at least as much foundation as the other 
fabled embellished enterprises nearer our own days. While 
Samson means Splendid Sun, and such conclusions can be 
drawn from the names of Napoleon and his mother, we decline 
to think the siege of Troy explained by identifying Helen with 
the Indian ‘Sarama or the Dawn, who was beguiled by Pani, the 
deceiver, inte drinking milk, and thus becoming subject to him ; 
or Briseis, merely another form of the dawn, and Achilles, a 
mere solar-hero. 

That tales, with mythical atmospherical sources, clustered 
round a great event, we are quite ready to grant; nor can any- 
thing be plainer or more satisfactory, than Mr. Coxe’s explana- 
tion of many of the baser and more disgusting stories imputed 
to the deities as being really misunderstood and forgotten 
parables of the phenonena of nature. It takes a nightmare off 
the mind to find that those were not inventions of the high- 
hearted men of Athens and Thebes, se much us old allegories 
with their meaning lost. Nor do we wonder that in the delight 
of the diseovery it is treated as a key to everything. Achilles 
has been disposed of as a solar myth, with considerable bendings 
of the Iliad to serve the purpose, and Ulysses is the same 
story. Penelope is his dawn and sunset, weaving clouds into a 
bright web, soon dispersed. Telemachus resembles Patroclus in 
being a faint reflex of his brilliance (as if friends and sons were 
unknown, except as moons). The suitors are the dark clouds 
that obscure the west; their slaughter is the crimson colouring 
that dyes them when the sun breaks through at his setting. 

All this we might be eontent to read as hypothesis and argu- 
ment, but we object to making children tearn it in a catechism 
of mythology as an established fact. Here are two questions 
and answers :— 
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‘636. “Is the character of Odysseus true to that of the Achaians or historical 
Greeks ?” 

«« We have no evidence whatever for thinking that it was. It may be more 
justly called, not only Achaian, but inhuman, Odysseus uses poisoned arrows : 
he shoots a man behind his back, and without warning; he tells lies whenever 
it suits his purpose to do so; he slays a whole band of chieftains who had done 
him no great injury, and then hangs up, like sparrows on a string, a crowd 
of women, simply because they had not resisted the demands of the suitors.”’ 

* 637. ‘What bave we to learn from this? ” 

*« That only mischief can follow if we will insist on regarding as a human 
model, a being whose story has grown up from phrases which lie at the root 
of the story of Achilles.” ’—Coxe, p. 180. 


Some mischief, we think, grows from over-working a theory. 
If Ulysses ever used poisoned arrows, it was not while he was 
in Homer’s hands, and as to his other ‘inhuman’ attributes, surel; 
falsehood was a notable characteristic of the ordinary Greek ; 
and the deceptions of Ulysses, though painful to a Christian 
reader, were quite what a Greek of historical times would 
regard as mere prudential concealments. That his attack on 
the suitors was not of a kind considered dishonourable, is evident 
from the conspiracy that recovered Thebes from the Spartans, 
when access was gained to them at a banquet by T'hebans, in 
women’s dresses. Epaminondas, indeed, refused to join in the 
scheme, but his morality was avowedly exceptional, and Pelo- 
— forfeited no man’s respect by so doing. As to the injury 

lysses had sustained, the suitors had been preying on his de- 
fenceless wife and son, insulting every rite held most sacred, 
and laying an ambush against the life of Telemachus; and, for 
the slave women, treachery against their master and mistress was. 
one of the worst crimes a Greek imagination could conceive. In 
like manner, the Trojan captives slain at the funeral pile of 
Patroclus, become another version of these many-coloured clouds 
of sunset, because we are told the Greeks did not use human 
sacrifices. What became of the nephews of Xerxes taken in 
the isle of Psyttaleia? And still later, how desirous were many 
Thebans to sacrifice a virgin at Leuctra. 

Where the exact balance lies, no man will ever know. 
Mythology is mixed up of various streams, each of which has in 
turn had more than its due proportion assigned to it. Histori- 
cal fact exaggerated was the old story, when Jupiter became a 
King of Crete, and Odin a northern conqueror. Abstract 
ideas personified next became the prevalent theory, and Power, 
Wisdom, Beauty, War, &c. were shown working out their attri- 
butes. Then followed the Christian habit of tracing the heathen 
tale to a Scriptural tradition, such as Hercules to Samson, 
Arion to Jonah ; and at the present day the atmospherical theory, 
being the freshest, is swallowing up all the rest. 
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Now, to our mind al] these have had their share in the work 
of creating the three great mythologies of the world—the Indian, 
the classical, andthe northern. The original facts of the history 
of man, the Creation, the Promise of the woman-born Victor 
over the Serpent, the Deluge and the Tower of Babel, are of 
universal occurrence not only in the national legends of the 
Aryan race, but in those of almost every people that possessed 
any memory at all. 

It is now said that.the conquerors represent day, and the 
dragons darkness folded about the earth; but we believe that they 
go far deeper, and that actual Light and Darkness are themselves 
but another allegory of that conquest of all conquests, the hope 
of which upbore the world through the weary ages of waiting. 
Krishna bound in the serpent’s coils, trampling its head, but 
wounded by it in the heel ; Apollo standing radiant over Python; 
Hercules demolishing the Hydra; Sigurd rescuing the treasure 
from the Lindwurm Fafnir ; all these embody the yearnings for 
Him who should bruise the Serpent’s Head, just as the subse- 
quent Christian myths of S. George, S. Martha, S. Margaret, 
and many more lesser and more local saints crystallize, as it were, 
the allegory of the disciples enabled to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, in their master’s power. Mr. Henderson has re- 
galed us with a splendid collection of “ Worms of the North,” 
no less than six, so authenticated that if only we were prepared 
to believe in the monsters’ existence, we should really accept the 
tales as well proved! 

There was the Sockburn Worm, who was killed by the brave 
Conyers, with a falchion, wherewith every Bishop of Durham 
was presented by the Lord of Sockburn on his entrance into his 
diocese. The last time the ceremony was performed was in 
1826, on the inauguration of Van Mildert, the last Bishop of 
Palatine. There was the Pollard Worm, which wonned in an 
oak wood near Bishop Auckland, and was killed by a knight 
named Pollard, who was rewarded by as much land as he could 
ride round during the Bishop’s dinner ; there was the Laidley 
Worm of Spindleston Heugh, a poor transformed maiden, who 
was rescued by her brother ; the Linton Worm, the Dragon of 
Strathmartin, and the Lambton Worm, whose story is very 
circumstantial. 

This monster, it appears, was evoked by the curses of the 
reckless young heir of Lambton, who was fishing in the Wear 
on a Sunday morning while his neighbours were going to mass, 
and pulled out so ugly a creature that he immediately detached 
it from: his hook, and threw it into what is called the Worm 
Well. There it grew so large, and assumed so horrible an 
appearance, that the unhappy heir of Lambton could bear it no 
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longer, but went away—according to one legend, to the crusades, 
so as to be purified from his sins. In his absence, it increased 
so much that its length three times eneircled an oval hill on the 
banks of the Wear, which still bears the name of the Worm’s 
Hill. It committed all the true draconian ravages in the coun- 
try, and was only kept in some sort of eheck by the ingenuity of 
the old steward of Lambton, who propitiated it by the offering 
daily of a trough filled with nine cows’ milk. Of course, half 
the gentlemen of the eountry side tried to kill the monster, an« 
were themselves destroyed, as the dragon had the power of re- 
uniting when cut in two, and this lasted till the return of the 
unfortunate author of the mischief. He took eounsel witha 
wise woman how to encounter the animal, and she advised him 
to array himself in armour spiked all over, and to stand in the 
middle of the river. Also, he was to take a vow that he would 
make a Jephtha-like sacrifice of the first thing he should meet 
after the victory. Otherwise, for nine generations no Lord of 
Lambton should die in his bed. 

The Dragon’s mode of attack seems to have been of the boa- 
constrictor kind, se the porcupine armour proved highly effeetive, 
and when it loosed itself from its over-close embraee, the knight, 
standing in the middle of the Wear, cut its coil in two 8o judici- 
ously, that the current of the river carried off the dower half, and 
prevented it from reuniting, so that the upper portion was 
soon disposed of. In spite of all precautions, however, the- 
first person to meet the victor was his poor old father, and thus 
it became needful to incur the doom, whieh seems to have been 
exactly verified. Two Lambtons were slain on the Royalist 
side in the great Rebellion, and the last, in whom the curse 
exhausted itself, was Henry Lambton, M.P., who died in his 
carriage on the 26th of June, 1761, while crossing the bridge 
across the Wear and Lambton. Counting nine lords of Lamb- 
ton back from him, Yorkshire antiquaries arrived at ‘John 
Lambton that slew ye Worme’ whe was Knight of Rhodes and 
Lord of Lambton. 

No idea has been more deeply fixed among the people of all 
ages and times than this dragon-fight. And granting that here 
and there the tradition may have ‘been refreshed by the discovery 
of saurian remains (though the above quoted northern tales do 
not vecur in districts containing such relies), and that in a few 
cases such as that of Regulus, and the Knight of Rhodes, the 
enemy may have been a veritable serpent, yet still we think 
that it is the mysterious enmity between the serpent and the 
‘Woman, his seed and her seed, that has exalted the conflict to 

* euch a distinguished place in popular estimation. 
The Rainbow is another subject of primeval tradition, univer- 
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sally beloved among the children of Japhet and Shem; the 
lovely Iris, the messenger of the gods among the Greeks ; the 
daughter of the Sun and of the flowers with the Welsh; and 
among the Northmen the bridge of Heaven, over which noble 
souls pass to the Valhalla; while the negro races regard the 
token of mercy as an evil spirit! Beyond these very earliest 
primitive facts, we are convinced that the theory of distortions 
of Scripture breaks down. It was worked to the uttermost by 
many good men of the last century, in the same spirit in which 
they forced Hebrew into being the parent of other languages. 
Maurice’s Ancient Hindostan and Davies’s Celtic Researches 
are memorials of the vast erudition spent in building on insecure 
foundations. 

The historical theory was the favourite with the Greeks and 
Romans themselves, when they had outgrown their simple cre- 
dulity, and yet would not relinquish their divine and heroic 
ancestry. They knocked out and explained away the marvel- 
lous, and composed very rational and very dull histories of the 
migrations and conquests of their forefathers. Every nation 
goes through this stage of rationality just as every child dis- 
cards its fairy tales, and then returns to them again with clearer 
eye-sight. Where the germ of truth lies, it 1s almost, if not 


quite, impossible. to detect; but the examples of Attila, of 


Arthur, and of Charles the Great, convince us that there is no 
certainty that, because a personage occurs in a world of impos- 
sible and mythical companions and adventures, he should have 
never had a substantial existence, even though, like Arthur and 
Charles, his name should be strangely connected with the 
constellation Ursa Major. 

The belief that many deities and many myths embody abstract 
ideas and qualities, is worked out to its utmost in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Homer. His chapter upon Zeus, Athene, and Apollo, 
connecting Athene with Divine Wisdom, is a grand composi- 
tion, and we believe that wherever the names may have come 
from, the Greek mind had added the idea. Zeus was indeed the 
sky, but he was also Almighty Power and Fatherhood; Athene 
was the Eastern Ahana, or the Dawn, springing from her father’s 
brow, but on this name all the traditional dreams of Divine 
Wisdom had clung; and Phebus Apollo, though soiled even in 
the Homeric conception, and his purity given away to his 
sister, was the terrible, searching, healing, yet destroying light. 
And as the superior Greeks advanced in power of thought and 
philosophy, they would fain have made their deities more and 
more of embodiments of great ideas; but they were hampered 
by the atmospherical allegories which were attached to the 
names of their gods and heroes, and became monstrous and gross 
in creatures looked on as magnified human beings. 

NO. CXXXVIT.—N.S. G 
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Northern imagination was less tied down, and its deities 
were able far more freely to represent the universal combat of 
good and evil, the wily arts by which evil for a time could 
triumph, its fall, its recovery, the destruction and consumma- 
tion of all things. But as Christianity was at hand to satisfy— 
if it did not form—all the better longings of the Teuton, it 
is to Greece that we turn for that literature that shows how 
great minds strove to mould wild old tradition to express 
their sense of Divine Justice, their cravings for the vanished 
light, their lament over the sadness of things around. To 
our minds it seems as if, while the favoured race of Shem 
was directed by God himself to the truth, and the few in- 
tellectual sons of the accursed race were guided by the devil 
to the foul worship that prevailed among the Canaanites, the 
race of Japhet was left to its own devices, and according to 
the theory already mentioned, formed to themselves dreams and 
myths out of the phenomena of nature. The main fact seems 
established beyond a doubt by the students of Vedic hymns, that 
the sky, the sun, the earth, the dawn, the twilight, the clouds, 
the winds, and the rain, had an infinity of names, and were 
spoken of in perpetually recurring parables of homely pastoral 
life, such as fanciful children may be heard to use when 
watching the clouds or the shapes in the fire. One cloud was 
a golden fleece, which was lost at night, and brought back from 
the east at morning; the clouds.were cows, gathered into their 
fold, or stolen by the merry morning breeze, and reconquered 
by the sun, or they were sieves in which maidens were forced for 
ever to carry water, no doubt as a terrible punishment for some 
great offence; or the sun was a hero coming forth as a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a giant to run his 
course, contending with the storm and cold, his enemies, and 
sinking to rest or to death, however fancy might paint his setting. 
Etymology and comparison have established many of the classi- 
cal imaginations to be grounded on those daily appearances. 
Names clumsily explained by the Greeks and Romans, who 
had forgotten their real derivation, are easily cleared up by 
comparison with the Sanskrit, as, for instance, Herme with 
Sarama, the dawn or morning wind; and many a foul and 
ridiculous or horrible fable that blackened the character of the 
gods and heroes, and perplexed good men, is resolved into a 
simple parable of nature. And in the zest of these discoveries, 
as we before said, we think the other sources of ancient faith 
are too entirely forgotten, and primeval tradition, sense of 
abstract combat between good and evil, and sheer actual fact 
are all disregarded in the desire to trace every legend to a simple 
source,—namely, the atmospherical fancies of the Aryans before 
they dispersed. 
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Each attempt is one-sided, because it is not sufficiently taken 
into account that the whole universe, moral and physical, is one 
great allegory, and has been so ever since the Creation an:! 
the Fall. hat needs it to contend that the dragon slayer 
is not the seed of the Woman bruising the Serpent’s Head, 
but Day slaying Night, when sunrise out of darkness is the 
daily type of the First-born, the Son of Righteousness—the 
Seed of the Woman rising from the Night of Death, having 
won the victory. 

The outward creation is the allegory of the inner and higher 
world, and the parable fashioned of the one speaks of the other. 
Nor does a fact being an allegory destroy its materiality as a 
historical truth. The deluge, the bond-woman cast out, the 
Israelite wanderings, are typical, but none the less are they facts. 
Our allegories are surfaces; God’s allegories are like His City, 
foursquare, and solid truth. Revelation, creation, history, nature, 
mind, all have the same truths to tell ; therefore it is no wonder 
that they should often coincide, and that in the marvellous froth 
of imaginations left to us by the seething aspirations of past 
ages, it should be hard to place each bubble to its right account. 

In fact ; we are but at the beginning of the work. Hitherto 
the question has only been treated either in a narrow or frag- 
mentary manner, nor have materials yet been fully collected. 


We hope, however, that some great mind may yet give us 


a grand and instructive comparative Aryan Mythology, sepa- 
rating primitive religion from atmospheric parable, marking 
the influence of national character, distinguishing the probably 
historical facts, and showing which legends and observances per- 
tinaciously have kept their hold upon different countries, with 
the modifications that they have received from Christianity, and 
Christianity from them. Such a work as this would be Mr. 
Caxton’s famous History of Error, but it would also be a 
history of the struggles of truth, and to collect materials for 
such a structure is the real object of all records of folk-lore. 





Art. III.—Joannis Scoti Opera que supersunt omnia. Partem 
primus edidit, partem recognovit, Henricus Joseruus Foss, 
SS. Theol. et Ph. Dr. Excud. apud J. P. Miene. Lutetie 
Paris: 1865. 


Wiruovt doubt, Joannes Scotus, the learned Irishman of the 
ninth century, is the most conspicuous literary figure in what 
are called the Dark Ages. His acquaintance with Greek, his 
bold speculative mind, his friendship with the King of France, 
his travels, his various and elaborate writings, all give deep 
interest to his history. The Abbé Migne has perhaps done no 
greater service to the cause of theological and patristic learning, 
than by giving to the world a complete edition of his writings, 
edited with great care, and containing much that had never 
been printed before. 

We do not, however, propose in the present article to address 
ourselves to the consideration of the whole subject of the life and 
writings of Joannes, to which this learned volume invites us, but 
to contine ourselves to certain points in the preface of Dr. Floss, 
which involve a question of much theological interest. 

In an article on Berengar of Tours, in a former number 
of this Review,’ we expressed our agreement with the opinion 
that the Treatise on the Eucharist, usually ascribed to Bertram, 
or Ratramn, a monk of Corbey, was in reality the book of 
John Scot, to which allusion is so often made in the contro- 
‘versy of the eleventh century. This opinion, which had been 
held by several of the learned in France, Dr. Floss notices and 
states very fairly. But at the same time he condemns it as 
untenable. We think, however, that we shall be able to show, 
on the very grounds given by the Doctor, not only that it 
is not untenable, but that it is certainly true. 

In order, however, to exhibit the importance which this ques- 
tion assumes in the history of doctrine, it will be needful in the 
first place to inquire into the beginning of the Eucharistic con- 
troversy, and to trace out the earliest teaching of that mate- 
rialistic theory, against which John Scot wrote, and which 
Berengar afterwards spent his life in combating. 

Between the era of the Fathers and the era of the School- 
men lies a great gulf of at least three or four centuries, which 
men are wont to designate, as it were in despair, The Dark 
Ages. Do we use this disparaging epithet because these ages 
knew nothing, or because we know nothing of them? Robert- 





1 * Christian Remembrancer,’ April 1866. 
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son will complacently encourage us in the former view, while 
Dr. Maitland, with a striking array of out-of-the-way bits of in- 
formation, will strongly uphold the latter. The truth, as usual, 
lies between the two extremes. We don’t know much of these 
ages, but this is a good deal occasioned by there not being 
much to know. Something, however, without doubt, there is 
to know. What was the intervening process which transformed 
the theology of the Fathers into the theology of the School- 
men? What were the conditions under which Christianity 
became materialized, and, as it were, vulgarized? How did the 
great opus operatum, mechanical theory of salvation spring up, 
increase, and dominate until it swallowed up all spiritualism ? 
To answer these questions—to strike the fountain-head of 
momentous controversies, reaching down to our own time—we 
must approach the Dark Ages, for in them the system, which we 
sometimes designate in one word as Medizvalism, began. This 
system, which, while it reverentially employed itself upon 
the Fathers, nevertheless misunderstood and degraded them— 
this system, thoroughly human and carnal, yet powerful and 
complete—reappears with renewed vigour at the present day, 
and challenges our closest scrutiny as to its origin. 

In investigating the Dark Ages, a natural inquiry pre- 
sents itself. At what precise period did the greatest obscurity 
prevail? M. Guizot will tell us that in the seventh century is 
to be placed the lowest point which the intellect of Modern 
Europe has reached.1_ The Benedictine historians fix the zero 
of inteliigence for France a little further on. According to 
them, the early part of the eighth century is the period as 
to which ‘those best acquainted with antiquity are agreed 
‘that it was the darkest, the most barbarous, and the most 
‘ignorant age that has ever been seen in France.’ ? 

‘France,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘reached the lowest point of. de- 
‘cadence at the beginning of the eighth century, but England 
‘was at that time more respectable, and did not fall into com- 
‘ plete degradation till the middle of the ninth. There could 
‘be nothing more deplorable than the state of letters in Italy 
‘during the succeeding century.’* But, even at the darkest of 
these dark periods, was the ignorance absolute, and the stagnation 
of all thought and power of expression complete? Assuredly not. 
M. Guizot, who has employed himself in ascertaining the time 
of the deepest obscurity, has well shown that the notion so 
commonly entertained as to the absolute ignorance of these 
ages, is altogether erroneous. From the sixth to the ninth 
century there was a considerable literary activity in existence, 





Histoire de la Civilisation en France, ii, 171. 
2 Histoire Littéraire de France, iv. 4. 3 History of Middle Ages, ii. 352. 
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even in France, only it was of a certain sort, and confined 
to certain localities. Its character was essentially religious, its 
local habitation was the cloister. All value for profane studies 
ceased with the fall of the Western Empire and the triumph of 
the barbarians. But the barbarians themselves were quickly 
subdued by that Christian faith which had taken firm hold 
of the lands which they had conquered. The great municipal 
schools of Treves, Poictiers, Vienne, and Bordeaux, disappear ; 
but in their place spring up the Cathedral and Episcopal 
schools. In these, rhetoric, dialectic, grammar, and geo- 
graphy were taught in subordination to theology. The studies 
produced no literature properly so called, but they produced 
and fostered a considerable mental activity. ‘ One is astonished,’ 
says M. Guizot, ‘ after having heard and thought that this pe- 
‘riod was utterly barren, to find on looking closer, a world, so to 
‘speak, of writings,—of no great value, it is true, but which, 
‘by their number and spirit, prove the existence of a singular 
‘activity and productiveness. An immense mass of sermons, 
expositions of Scripture, lives of saints, and even poems, be- 
longs to this period. This literature has not possessed sufficient 
vitality from its intrinsic merit to hold a place in the estima- 
tion of Modern Europe. Lost sight of between the great 
works of the Fathers and the ingenious speculations of the 
Schoolmen, it seems to leave the intermediate age altogether 
blank. But in the disturbed and chaotic state of civil society 
which then prevailed, the cloister, with its comparative security, 
its life of ease and quietude, invited many to religious thought 
and religious writing. Formed on false models, with but little 
insight into human nature, and no knowledge of the world, these 
writings never could challenge attention on their own merits, 
but simply as records in the history of human thought. As such 
they are yaluable and instructive. This is a time not of specu- 
lation, but of adaptation. The grand teaching of the Fathers is 
brought down to suit the state of opinion and knowledge then 
prevalent in the Church. The spiritual expressions, the high 
thoughts of those great Christian philosophers, are materialized 
and degraded. The narrow intellects of semi-barbarous recluses 
could not enter into the real mind of a Jerome, an Augustine, 
oran Ambrose. A transforming process was applied to their 
doctrines, and, as has been well remarked, there is an abyss be- 
tween the theology of the five first centuries, which had its 
birth in the bosom of Roman society, and the theology of the 
Middle Age, which was produced from the bosom of the Chris- 
tian Church! During this period there are no writers indi- 
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vidualized and marked out beyond their fellows, by the dis- 
play of intellectual power. The writers are numerous, but all 
on one dead level. At the beginning of the time one grand 
figure emerges, but he is rather to be reckoned among the 
Fathers, from whom he is separated but by a short interval, 
than among the monkish compilers who follow him. Yet even 
Gregory, proficient as he was in all the arts and sciences cul- 
tivated in his day, and skilled as he was to clothe his universal 
knowledge in striking and eloquent language, exhibited, as it 
were, the preparatory stage for the degradation which was to 
follow him. He who could regard the teaching of grammar 
and music as a grievous sin in a clerk,’ was separated by an 
immense interval from Augustine, who wrote treatises on these 
subjects, and was renter versed in Latin literature. From 
the time of Gregory at the end of the sixth century, to the 
time of Charlemagne, in the latter part of the eighth, it is hard 
to point out any writer or thinker of more conspicuous excel- 
lence than the great mass of his fellows. Our own Bede fur- 
nishes the nearest exception to this assertion, but Bede, though 
infinitely valuable as a patient and honest compiler, showed no 
sign of critical discrimination, or original thought. The treat- 
ment which theological subjects were thus for a long time receiv- 
ing, was necessarily of a character to degrade and lower them. 
The vast phalanx of monastic expositors and legend-writers 
which was busy in France during this period, had not availed to 
save the Church from excessive ignorance and barbarism. 
Charlemagne was stimulated to become an educational reformer 
by the extreme illiterateness of the letters which he was in the 
habit of receiving from the monasteries. Addressing himself to 
the task with his natural vigour, he called the learned of ever 

land to his aid. Alcuin from England, Clement from Ireland, 
Theodulph from Germany, came to help him in the restoration 
of letters in France, and great was the effect which their learned 
labours and the powerful will of the monarch produced. But 
in fact the literary revival of Charlemagne was only the giving. 
increased energy and power of expression to the schools of 
thought and theological treatment which were prevalent before 
his time. The Church was not so much enlightened by his 
work, as strengthened and invigorated. Churchmen were 
— the trivium and quadrivium. They learned to write 
without solecisms, and to spell correctly. They acquired the 
method of transcribing the sacred books with clearness and 
accuracy, of understanding the Roman ritual, and of chanting 
the Gregorian tunes. But in theology there was but little 





1 Gregor. Magn. Epist. ix. 48. 
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advance. The estimate of the learned Benedictines of the 
divines formed in the schools of Charlemagne is, that ‘ Nothing 
‘original is to be found in their writings. They were copyists 
‘of the Fathers without understanding them. They exhibit more 
‘labour than genius, more memory than invention, or power of 
‘selection. + Theological writing, however, though but little im- 
proved by the work of Charlemagne, was nevertheless greatly 
stimulated. New subjects were now debated by the priests 
and bishops ; matters of dogma, which had been left untouched 
before, were brought forward and discussed. ‘Treatises ap- 
peared on Image Worship, the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 
the nature of the Saviour, and on Baptism. In the general 
attempt at elucidating all the prominent topics of theology, 
it was not likely that the highest mystery of the Christian 
faith should long remain unnoticed. Men had hitherto been 
content to regard the Eucharist with reverential devotion, 
and to accept the grand language of Augustine and Ambrose 
as the best exponent of the Divine Presence therein. They 
had shrunk from the endeavour to explain and localize so great 
a mystery, and as not one of the chief Fathers had ever used an 
expression on this subject, which was incapable of a spiritual 
interpretation,” they had endeavoured to believe, according to 
their powers, that there was something there beyond their 
carnal conceptions and understandings. But the monks, 
stirred up by the educational activity consequent on the 
work of Charlemagne, thought that they could improve on 
the Fathers. They would explain these mystical and spiri- 
tualized expressions. ‘They would bring down these high things 
within the reach of the ‘ meanest capacity.’ Like the charla- 
tans of the present day, who undertake to teach a subject in so 
many lessons, they would clear up all difficulties, and show pre- 
cisely what was meant by Christ's Presence in the Holy Sacra- 
ment. The first who was possessed by this unlucky desire to 
define and explain, was one Paschas, or Paschasius, a monk of 
the French monastery of Corbey. This man had been brought 
‘up at the monastery of Soissons, but had afterwards quitted it 
and taken the secular habit. Tired of this he had retreated to 
Corbey, then governed by the Abbot Adalard, who had done 
much to forward the reforming and enlightening process set 
on foot by Charlemagne and Alcuin. This abbot is justly 
famous for having procured books from great distances, and at 





1 Histoire Littéraire de France, iv. 30. 

® See Bingham’s learned Historical Sketch, iv. 15. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. ii. 358: 
‘It appeareth not that of all the ancient Fathers of the Church any one did ever 
conceive or imagine other than only a mystical participation of Christ’s both 
Body and Blood.’ 
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much trouble, for the use of his house, and his monks may well 
have been inspired by an esprit de corps to endeavour to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the literary world. At any rate Pascha- 
sius was eager to try his hand at authorship, and not very 
fastidious as to the subjects on which he employed his pen. 
His first treatise appears to have been a disquisition on the way 
in which the Saviour was delivered from the womb of his 
mother, and his next effort was directed against those who held 
the extraordinary theory that there was but one universal soul, 
in which all living men had a share. 

Having disposed of these matters in a way which met the 
approbation of the orthodox, Paschasius thought himself quali- 
fied to give instruction on more important subjects. Accord- 
ing to the monastic custom of sending out and establishing 
daughter settlements from the old parent stock, the French 
Corbey had established a German Corbey. The monks of the 
new house might be expected to look with deference to the 
luminaries of the parent cloister. Thus Paschasius, thinking 
the opportunity suitable, addressed to the Abbot of the German 
Corbey his Treatise ‘De Corpore et Sanguine Domini.’ This was 
in the year 831, Ap. The work was not intended to be contro- 
versial, but simply explanatory and devotional. It is a very 
plain, ordinary performance. It has nothing to recommend it 
save some rather ingenious misapplications of Scripture, and a 
few legends of miracles, more than usually grotesque and 
absurd. Yet this plain insignificant writing forms an era in the 
history of doctrine, and commences a controversy likely ever 
to continue in the Church. It was, in fact, the first decided 
attempt to materialize the Divine Mysteries. Paschasius doubt- 
less thought he could increase the reverence paid to the Holy 
Sacrament, by teaching that the actual body born of the 
Virgin was therein pressed by the teeth; but his age, ignorant 
and materialistic though it was, could not receive this novelty 
with complacency. A disturbance was straightway stirred up. 
Paschasius might have used the strongest possible language as to 
the presence of the Saviour in the mysteries, and no devout mind 
would have been shocked; but to begin by explaining the 
process of change in which a substance passes out of, and quits its 
original nature, to pass into and assume a new nature, and then 
to apply this explanation to the bread and wine quitting their 
first nature and assuming the actual substance of the flesh 
‘which was born of Mary and suffered upon the cross, and rose 
again from the tomb,’ was more than the thoughtful and sober- 
minded of that day could readily bear. That which takes 
place at the Holy Eucharist, he expressly declares to be the 
same which took place in the womb of the Virgin, when by the 
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Holy Spirit the Body of Christ was formed therein. The 
actual flesh of Christ is given to us ‘under the appearance 
of bread and wine.’ ‘The colour and appearance of bread and 
‘wine are preserved partly for the trial of faith, partly to 
‘avoid giving scandal to unbelievers, who would think it 
‘an abominable thing for Christians to feed upon flesh and 
‘blood.’' (c. xiii.) Such was the unfortunate attempt made 
by this probably well-intentioned monk, to explain down to 
human conceptions the great mystery of the Real Presence. 
From his materializing various disagreeable questions arose, 
viz., as to how the sacred food assimilated with the body 
—how was it digested? Did it pass away by the ordinary 
channels? What was the effect of crumbs eaten by mice? 
&c. All these points were discussed and controverted, to 
the great degradation of the holy mysteries. The expres- 
sions used by Paschasius, say the Benedictines, ‘appeared 
‘novel, and offended some. For although the Church had 
‘always believed that the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ are 
‘really present in this august Sacrament, and that the bread 
‘and wine are changed-into them, yet men had not been 
‘accustomed to use or hear language of so distinct a character on 
‘this mystery.’* “ But though the more thoughtful were offended 
at the vulgarizing treatment applied to the divine mysteries, no 
immediate effect followed. Controversial treatises were not in 
those days dashed off with the speed and vehemence of 
modern times. Some thirteen years elapsed, and Paschasius, 
now raised to the dignity of Abbot of Corbey, and flattered 
doubtless by his monks for his great literary powers, thought that 
he could pay no more acceptable court to the King of France 
than to send him this book as a new year’s gift. Charles the 
Bald was, for the time in which he lived, a literary and learned 
prince. He received the Abbot’s book and read it, but the 
effect which it produced on him was very different from that which 
Paschasius had expected. He was much scandalized and dis- 
gusted with its materializing language. Feeling himself, how- 
ever, doubtful about the right explanation of these high myste- 
ries, he applied to those who were able and willing to assist him 
in such matters. There was living in his court at the time a 
man famous for his learning, skilled especially in the Greek 
tongue, a man given to metaphysical subtleties and abstract 
disquisitions, a man standing apart by a long interval from the 
monkish literati of the time—a thinker, a philosopher—such | 
a one as would naturally be sought for counsel and instruction. 





1 The Treatise of Paschasius Radbertus will be found in Martini Collectio Vet, 
~~ ix. 378-470. 
® Histoire Littéraire de France, iv. 159. 
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This man was the familiar friend of the king, his constant com- 
panion, the partner of his board, and even of his bed. His name 
was John the Irishman, and because the Scotic or Irish race 
was to be found not only in Erin, but also in the neighbouring 
island, it was added, as a surname, that he was Erin-born— 
(Erigena).! To him, after the reading of the book of Pascha- 
sius, did Charles the Bald apply for a right and trustworthy 
account of the matters handled by the Abbot. Our authorit 
for this is a letter written by Berengar of Tours to the Monk 
Richard. ‘Know,’ he writes, ‘that what John Scot wrote on 
‘the Eucharist, he wrote by the recommendation, and at the 
‘the request of Charles the Great [the Bald], who, being desirous 
‘that the ignorance of the uneducated and carnal men of that 
‘time should not prevail, assigned to the learned John the task 
‘of collecting out of the Sacred Scriptures the materials for 
‘changing that ignorant folly of theirs’* Nothing can be 
clearer than this statement of the commission given by the 
king to his literary friend. Let us see, in the next place, what 
evidence there is as to the performance of this commission by 
Erigena. The passage just quoted mentions his having written, 
Berengar, writing to Ascelinus, characterises his work thus :— 
‘If John Scot is to be considered a heretic, the Fathers also 
‘must be held heretics, for I can repeat on the subject of the 
‘Eucharist, the very expressions out of their writings which 
‘John Scot uses.’ Ascelinus replies that ‘John Scot indeed 
‘ endeavours to prove his false assertions by certain works of the 
‘ Fathers, which he applies in a wrong sense.’ Again, writing to 
Lanfranc, Berengar says :—‘ If John Scot, whose sentiments on 
‘the subject of the Eucharist I approve, be held as a heretic by 
‘you, you must also hold Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, as 
heretics, to say nothing of the rest.’ ® 

This, one would think, is tolerably conclusive evidence that 
John Scot wrote a book on the Eucharist, but Dr. Floss, seeing 
clearly enough what must needs follow if he grants this, will 
have it that his sentiments on the Eucharist were not contained 
in a separate book, but in his Commentaries on S. John, and 
on the Pseudo-Dionysius.* Even, however, if this supposition 





' Those who take an interest in observing the remarkable eccentricities of which 
a learned man may be guilty in the matter of etymology, should not fail to 
consult Dr. Floss’s Preface as to the derivation of the word Erigena. ‘Com- 
= um est ex ‘Iepod (8c. yjoov) et gena, ita ut sit “ oriundus ex insulé Sanctorum.”’ 

his happy mixture of Greek and Latin is gravely defended by the example 
of Grajugena! as though a word which, though of Greek origin, has entered into 
the Latin tongue and become adopted, could stand upon the same footing as a 
purely Greek and un-Latinized word like ‘Iepds. 

2 Labbe, Concil. ix. 1062. 

3 Lanfranci Opera (ed. Giles), i. 17, 378, 374. 

* It must be acknowledged, however, that Dr. Floss has printed the fullest 
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could be reconciled with the foregoing, it certainly cannot be 
reconciled with the recorded facts of the judicial destruction 
and burning of the ‘ Book of John Scot on the Eucharist,’ at 
the Council of Paris, and Vercelle, and divers other Councils.! 
It may be assumed, therefore, we think as certain, that John 
Scot did write a treatise on the Eucharist at the request of King 
Charles the Bald, and that this treatise was in answer to that of 
Paschasius. The next and most important point is, what has 
become of this treatise? Is it lost, or may it now be consulted 
and examined? The majority of modern writers, including Mr. 
Maurice (who, in his Medieval Philosophy, has given an excel- 
lent account of the learned Irishman), hold that it is lost. Dr. 
Floss, the latest discusser of the matter, holds that it never 
existed. We think, however, that we can show both that it 
existed and that it exists. We believe that in the comparatively 
well known treatise entitled ‘ Bertramnus (or Ratramnus) De 
Corpore et Sanguine Domini,’ is to be found none other than 
the Treatise of Joannes Scotus on the Eucharist.” This opinion 
is not new. It was first broached by the learned Peter de 
Marca, Archbishop of Paris in the seventeenth century, and by 
him communicated to Luke D’Achery, the famous collector of 
medieval writings, who was associated with Mabillon in his 
great work of the ‘ Acts of the Benedictines. The arguments 
of De Marca are given by Gabriel Cossart in the ninth volume 
of Labbe’s ‘ Concilia,’ and we should not think it worth while to 
reproduce them here, when they could be read in such a well- 
known work as Labbe, were it not for the fact that the discovery 
of Berengar’s Treatise, long after the time when they were 
written, adds immensely to their weight; and were it not also 
from the extraordinary treatment which they have received from 
Dr. Floss, selected to edit this volume by the Abbé Migne, the 
learned French patrologist of our own time. 

The following, then, are the arguments which induce us to 





refutation of his own theory in the ‘Commentatio de Vita et Preeceptis I. Scoti’ 
which follows his Preface. See page 35. 

1 Berengarius de Sacra Ceena, p. 37. 

2 The anonymous Commentator printed by Dr. Floss, says that as no one is 
ound to hold this opinion now, it is not worth while to discuss it. This is, at 
any rate, a convenient way of getting rid of it. It is singular that these two 
introductory notices printed side by side differ from each other in every particular 
on the subject which we are handling. Dr. Floss says, John Scot wrote no book 
on the Eucharist ; the Commentator proves that he did. Dr. Floss says, Asce- 
linus and Berengar quoted the Book of Ratramn as that of John Scot by mistake. 
The Commentator, seeing the absurdity of this, tries to show that they did not 
quote the Book of Ratramn. But in this he fails. There is no other way of 
escaping the difficulties of the question except the simple one of admitting that 
the Book of Ratramn is in reality the Book of John Scot, attributed to Ratramn 
to save it from destruction. 
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believe that the book which has been usually ascribed to Ber- 
tram or Ratramn, is the genuine work of John Scot :— 

(1) In the letter of Berengar, quoted above, it is stated that 
John Scot composed his Book on the Eucharist at the special 
request of King Charles the Bald» Such being the reason 
assigned for the composition of this treatise by a writer who 
lived about a century and a half after its production, and who 
was familiar with its contents, we turn to the treatise popularly 
ascribed to Ratramn, and we find in the first paragraph as fol- 
lows :—‘ You were pleased to command me, glorious Prince, to 
‘signify to your Majesty my sentiments touching the mystery 
‘of the Body and Blood of Christ, which command is no less be- 
‘coming to your Highness, than the performance of it is above 
‘my poor abilities,’ &c. Now it is, of course, possible that King 
Charles may have given the same command both to his friend 
and tutor John Scot, and to Ratramn, the monk of Corbey. 
But this, though possible, is not very probable. There is every 
reason from the circumstances of the King’s life why he should 
have sought the opinion of the learned Irishman, as it is proved 
he did; there is no reason why he should have sought out an 
obscure monk to lay this honour upon him, and to attribute this 
importance to his opinion, and this we believe he did not. But 
(2) in the letter of Ascelinus to Berengar, the charge of explaining 
the Fathers in a wrong sense in his book is urged against John 
Scot. The writer says, ‘ In proof of this it will suffice te remark 
‘here on that prayer of S. Gregory—‘ May thy Sacraments, O 
‘ Lord, perfect in us that which they contain, that what we now 
‘ receive in outward appearance, we may obtain in actual verity.” 
‘In explaining which the aforesaid John, among other things 
‘ contrary to the faith, says, ‘‘ These things are taken in out- 
‘ ward fotm, not in actual verity.’ (Specie geruntur ista non 
‘ veritate.)’ Now, in the treatise ascribed to Ratramn, this 
very prayer is quoted, and the comment on it begins with 
these precise words: ‘ Dicit quod in specie geruntur ista non 
veritate.’ Is not then the book of Ratramn the same as that 
which Ascelinus calls the book of John Scot? (3.) We come 
now to Berengar’s testimony, which is found not only in the 
letters quoted above, but, much more expressly, in his treatise on 
the Holy Supper, discovered since the time of De Marca. At 
page 37 of this treatise, we have him saying to Lanfranc, ‘ With 
‘respect to Joannes Scotus, and the cause of his work being cut 
‘to pieces, I have heard you yourself narrating the cause of this 
‘punishment, namely, because he had written in a certain pas- 
‘sage of his treatise, that these things which are consecrated on 





1 Berengar writes Carolus Magnus: but this is either done to exalt the dignity 
of the king, or is an error which has crept into the MS. 
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‘ the altar, “are the figure, the sign, the pledge of the body and 
‘blood of the Lord.”’ We turn to the work ascribed to Rat- 
ramn, and we find that this is an accurate description of the 
matter of it, and of the terms principally employed. At the 
same time, however, it should be stated that very strong pas- 
sages as to the Real Presence also occur in the treatise. The 
German editor of John Scot, convinced by these proofs that both 
Ascelinus and Berengar did clearly assign to John Scot the work 
now given to Ratramn,' has nevertheless a singular subterfuge 
to save himself from agreeiig with their opinion, ‘ It is scarce 
‘doubtful,’ says he, ‘that Berengar used the book of Ratramn 
‘on the Body and Blood of the Lord, and that this book was in 
‘the synods condemned, cut up, and burnt.’ From this what 
follows? Not, according to this learned gentleman, that the 
treatise which was quoted as John Scot’s by nearly contem- 
porary writers, condemned and burnt as John Scot’s by nearly 
contemporary synods, is in reality John Scot’s, but that all these 
made a mistake, and that the book was composed by quite 
another writer after all? And why, forsooth, is this inferred ? 
Because the most ancient manuscripts of the treatise has at the 
commencement, ‘ Incipit liber Ratranni de Corp. et Sang. Dii.’ 
But the Lobez MS. which bears this title cannot be shown 
to be older than 1049, and Berengar’s letters to Lanfrane and 
Ascelinus, in both of which he mentions the Treatise of John 
Scot in such a way as to indicate this treatise, are both earlier 
than this. So that the unknown scribe who wrote Ratrannus is 
to be preferred before the known and intelligent, and earlier 
testimony of Berengar! We have, however, not yet done 
with the remarkable logic of the German Professor. ‘But,’ 
says he, ‘ you will ask how it came about that in that Beren- 
‘garian controversy no one came forward to refer the book to its 
‘true author, Ratramn? How did it happen that the synods 
‘did not discover the true author?’ This is a very natural 
question to ask, and a somewhat diilicult one to answer, The 
answer given by Dr. Floss to his own puzzling query is really 
charming from its naiveté, ‘To these questions I oppose the 
‘following questions, which are quite as apt:—If eniane 
‘used the Book of John Scot, how is it that neither he nor 
‘his school ever appealed to the Book of Ratramn, which is 
‘especially favourable to his error?’ Aye, how indeed? We 
will attempt to answer the question. Simply for the reason 
that no such book of Ratramn existed. He had already used 
the treatise as that of Scot; it would be rather wre: te for 
him to refer to the same work as that of Ratramn. ‘ How 





1 *Heee omnia quadrant in librum de corpore et sanguine Domini, qui sub 
nomine Ratramni seepissime editus est."—Proem. p. xxi. 
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again,’ asks the Doctor, ‘came it about that in all that con- 
troversy there was never any mention of Ratramn?’ We 
imagine that the reason was, that Ratramn had nothing to do 
with it. We said before, that the opposite of Dr. Floss’s con- 
clusions as to the work of John Scot on the Eucharist, could be 
proved from his own premises, and we submit that this total silenee 
as to Ratramn in the tenth and eleventh centuries, which is 
incontestable, and which the Doctor freely admits, does prove 
the very opposite to that which he makes it: to infer. Ra- 
tramn became a very well known man, and in high repute for 
learning. If he had written this treatise, and at the command 
of the king, it would assuredly have been referred to when 
men began to write and argue on this subject, when councils 
were held upon it, and judicial sentences pronounced. But 
as the learned Gabriel Cossart well points out, ‘In the early 
‘days of this controversy, there was no mention of Ratramn, 
‘but a perpetual mention of John Scot. Hincmar, Berengar, 
‘Lanfranc, Guitmund, Durand, Ascelin, the Synods of Rome, 
‘Vercellz, and Paris, do not speak of Ratramn as having 
‘propagated errors ; with them it is always John Scot who has 
‘done the mischief.’ There is clear and abundant proof that 
during the time when the book of John Scot was spoken of 
and quoted, there was no book of Ratramn ever mentioned. 
Sigebert, who died in 1112, first introduces us to a book of 
Ratramn,! which is evidently the same as that since known by 
his name. From whence did this book, before unknown, sud- 
denly emerge to the light? It came forth as the book of 
Ratramn by the simple process of the copier substituting the 
name of Ratramn for that of John Scot the true author. And 
wherefore? Because the writing of John Scot had been con- 
demned, burnt, cut to pieces, and ordered to be destroyed. The 
simple way to evade all these horrors was to put the name of 
another writer at the head of it, and what name so suitable as 
that of Ratramn, who had already been engaged in controversy 
with Paschasius, and. who was doubtless known to have 
entertained opinions on the Eucharist similar to those of 
the treatise ascribed to him. ‘The monks thus preserved their 
manuscript, and the Pope and cardinals were not a whit 
the wiser. This is not the only instance by many that the same 
device has been resorted to with the same result. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point because it seems to us 





1 An anonymous writer, printed by Cellot, does mention a work of Ratramn on 
this subject. This has been thought to be the Abbot Heriger, who lived towards 
the end of the tenth century, but Fabricius clearly disproves this, and hence the 
time as well as the person of this witness being altogether doubtful, it cannot be 
shown that Ratramn’s book was mentioned before the date of Sigebert. 
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of great importance to the theological argument on the Eucharist 
to gain for the Scriptural and Catholic doctrine, a witness so early, 
so distinguished as the great Erigena. ‘The treatise itself is sufii- 
ciently well known, but we believe that it will be read with new 
interest by any whom we are able to convince that it is not the 
work of an obscure monk, writing perhaps with a feeling of petty 
jealousy against another monk of the same’ house, an old anta- 
gonist in literary strife, but that it is the work of the grand 
philosophical and reflective mind of the Irish philosopher, who 
occupies so prominent a position in the literary history of 
his era. 

And here we cannot avoid bestowing a word of commiseration 
on the unfortunate case of the authors of the ‘ Literary History of 
France.’ Had the learned Benedictines been cognizant of the 
treatise of Berengar they might perhaps have changed their view 
as to the authorship of the work ascribed to Ratramn, and aban- 
doning the book to John Scot, an acknowledged heretic in their 
eyes, have saved themselves the palpable stultification to which 
they have thought it necessary to submit in this case. So long 
as the author was held to be a monk of their own order, he was 
of course in. all things to be glorified. Accordingly, they 
undertake to prove against the Council of Trent, against 
Cardinal Perron, against the Theologians of Douai, against 
the almost universal voice of the Romish Church, that the 
said monk, Ratramn, teaches the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
and that it is quite a mistake to suppose that he wrote in 
answer to Paschasius.! His writings, say they, would never 
have been held anything but purely orthodox had not the 
translators interpreted them in a way exactly opposite to their 
real sense.? It is competent to any one to test the value of 
these assertions by referring to the plain and straightforward 
language of the treatise, and no one who does so can fail to smile 
at this bold attempt of the monks to browbeat the common sense 
of Christendom. Dr. Floss is wiser in his generation. He 
speaks of the book as ‘specially favouring the error of Berengar,’ 
and does not attempt to show that it argues in favour of Tran- 
substantiation, when it is arguing as plain as words can speak 
against it. The characteristic doctrine of the writer is, indeed, 
that of the Real Presence, which is again and again explained to 
be spiritual not material. The notion of a change in the substance 





1 The ‘ Literary History of France’ was compiled by various hands, and is not 
always quite consistent with itself. Thus, when noticing Ratramn (vol. iv. 337) it is 
indignantly dented that he wrote his treatise against Paschasius, but when noticing 
Paschasius it is said, ‘ Those who wrote against Paschasius were soon followed by 
Ratramn, who undertook with the same object his famous treatise on the Body and 
Blood of the Lord.’—Lit. Hist. iv. 260. 

2 Hist. Littéraire de France, v. 337. 
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of the elements is strongly reprobated and rejected, and the 
assertion of Paschasius that the Body and Blood of the Lord in 
the Sacrament is the same body which was born of the Virgin 
is carefully and elaborately condemned. ‘It is the Body of 
‘Christ indeed, yet not corporeal but spiritual. It is the Blood 
‘of Christ, yet not corporeal but spiritual. Nothing is here 
‘to be understood, corporeally but spiritually. The Body which 
‘ Christ took of the Virgin Mary, which suffered and was buried 
‘and rose again, was His true body, that is, it remained such as 
‘might be seen and felt; but the Body, which is called the 
‘Mystery of God, is not corporeal but spiritual, and if spiritual 
‘then it can neither be seen nor handled. . . . I would not have 
‘it thought that the Lord’s Body and Blood are not received 
‘ by the faithful in the holy mysteries, for faith receives not that 
‘which the eye beholds, but that which itself believes. It is 
‘spiritual meat and spiritual drink, spiritually feeding the soul, 
‘and affording a life of eternal satisfaction, as our Saviour him- 
‘self, commending the mystery, speaks: “It is the Spirit which 
‘ quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.’’ ‘Thus in obedience to 
‘your Majesty’s command, I in my humble fashion have adven- 
‘tured to dispute touching points of no small moment, not 
‘following any presumptuous opinion of my own, but having a 
‘constant regard to the authority of the ancients.’ Such, as we 
contend, was the Catholic and Scriptural teaching, upon this 
sacred subject, of this philosophic doctor who has been hastily 
and unfairly described as a Pantheist and an infidel. The mis- 
representations to which John Scot has been perseveringly 
subjected, are indeed in great measure due to the Benedictines, 
who have attacked him with extreme malignity. We proceed 
to notice two or three points in connexion with what has been 
already said, in which their unfair accounts have been duly 
followed by Dr. Floss, his latest editor. 

Of the prelates of the ninth century none was more de- 
servedly famous for learning, candour, and ability than Hinc- 
mar, Archbishop of Rheims. Could it be shown that he had 
pronounced an express and deliberate censure of the teaching 
of John Scot on the Eucharist, great weight might fairly be 
claimed for his opinion. But can this be shown? We think 
not. Nevertheless, in the Benedictine account of Erigena, 
as well as in the preface of Dr. Floss, he is quoted as having 
severely condemned his opinions. On what ground? Simply 
because a passage is to be found in the writings of Hinc- 
mar, in which he speaks against an opinion prevalent in his 
day, that the Sacrament of the Altar was only memoria veri 

ris et sanguinis ejus. But he does not impute this opinion 
to 5 ohn Scot, and it is only by the ingenious assumptions of the 
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Benedictines that it is made to refer to him.' That is to say, 
the authors of the Literary History first settle, quite ground- 
lessly, what John Scot’s views were, and then, because Hincmar 
condemns these views, quote him as condemning John Scot. 
This is al] duly transferred to Dr. Floss’s Preface with a ‘ Satis 
aperté Joanni Scotigene imputat.’ We can only say that if 
the learned German is satisfied with the Benedictine implications, 
we are not. On the contrary, if it can be proved, as we think 
it has been proved, that John Scot taught the Real Presence, the 
words of Hincmar do not and cannot apply to him. Again, 
after exhibiting their views of the doctrine of Erigena on the 
Eucharist, the Benedictines add that these views were combated 
(and of course overthrown) by one Adrevald, a monk of Fleury, 
who inscribed his book,‘Contra ineptiasJ oannis Scoti?’ This again 
is transferred to the Preface of the new edition, and duly appears 
in all the accounts of John Scot. But is it-true? Certainly, 
at the head of the short treatise ascribed to this writer, which 
is printed in the ‘ Spicilegium,’ of D’ Achery, the words Contra 
ineptias Joannis Scoti occur; but examine the treatise itself. 
There is not, we undertake to say, one word of John Scot in it, 
nor the slightest allusion to his work. The treatise contains a 
number of quotations from Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, &c., 
which set forth the greatness of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper, and magnify the reverence due to it, and the danger of 
receiving it unworthily. There are no precise doctrinal state- 





1 As it has been again and again asserted that Hincmar condemns John Scot 
as holding the ‘ mere memorial’ view of the Eucharist, we will give the passage on 
which this extraordinary assumption is founded. In the Treatise of Hincmar, 
‘De Preedestinatione ’ (c. 31), after having mentioned certain Capitula which had 
been published, containing, as he alleges, divers erroneous opinions on this subject, 
he goes on: ‘The authors of these, or rather the self-contradictory propounders, are 
hinted by many to be the Bishop Prudentius and John the Irishman. But we 
are not willing either to assent to, or dissent from, this, inasmuch as we have no 
certain evidence to prove it either way. We do not, however, wish to mix our- 
selves up in the contradictions of those men, whoever they are, until we perceive 
more clearly what they are aiming at. There are also other things, which, de- 
lighting in using new terms in order to get vain reports circulated about them, 
they say against the truth of the Catholic faith, namely, that the Deity is Three- 
fold, that the sacrament of the altar is not the true Body and true Blood of the 
Lord, that angels are corporeal in their nature, that the soul of man is not in his 
body, that the punishments of hell are nothing else than the tormenting memory 
and consciousness of sins.’ Hinemar, Opera, i. 232 (Paris, 1645). Now, it is 
evident from this passage that those whom the Archbishop is condemning for their 
new opinions are not Prudentius and Scotus, but those who had put forward the 
capitula. It may fairly be inferred from his words that when his opponents in the 
Predestination controversy grounded themselves on these authorities, he did not 
believe that they were justified in doing so. He declines, however, to enter 
further into this question, but, by way of disposing of his antagonists, brings 
against them the charges of false doctrine which follow. Not the slightest ground 
is there for asserting that he charges either Prudentius or Scotus with these or 
any other false opinions, 
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ments to be found, nor any definitions bearing on this contro- 
versy. Some passages would rather imply that the writer 
favoured the spiritual view, as for instance: ‘That which we 
‘receive every day is food, so far as it is seen, but a Sacra- 
‘ment is one thing, the virtue of a Sacrament quite another 
‘thing. * But as the Benedictine historians are the great 
authority for all writers of this period, and as modern views are 
too often formed from their dicta without examination and con- 
sideration, we will mention in passing another point on which 
their accuracy does not seem unimpeachable. Writing with 
apparent candour, concerning the Treatise of Paschasius, they 
declare that four writers opposed his views. Of these one is an 
anonymous writer, a mere fragment of whose composition is 
preserved.? A second is Heriger, abbot of Laubes, towards 
the end of the tenth century. Now here the good fathers have 
made a somewhat absurd mistake, and have quoted a man as 
writing against the views of Paschasius, who actually wrote in 
their favour. It appears that this abbot compiled a treatise 
consisting of extracts from the Fathers, and in most of the copies 
of Sigebert he is said to have done this contra Rathertum. The 


learned Fabricius, however, shows that the true reading is contra 
Ratherium, and that Heriger did not write against Paschasius 
Ratbertus, but against Ratherius, a Bishop of Verona, and 


rather to defend the Transubstantiation view, than to impugn 
it.” We have said that the candour of the Benedictines is 
only apparent, and that their kind concession of four opposers of 
Paschasius, one of whom is entirely insignificant, and another 
turns out to have written the other way, is nothing to be thank- 
ful for. We claim to be able to show far more and more 
distinguished opponents of the materialistic theory than they 
are willing to allow. We claim to be able to show that John 
Scot, in opposing the sentiments of the monk of Corbey, did 
only set forth the sentiments of the best and most learned men 
of his time. We take first the well-known name of the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence. Raban, surnamed the Moor, perhaps from 
the darkness of his complexion, was a promising pupil of the 
famous Alcuin, at Tours, and quitted that seminary of learning 
about 830, to carry his acquirements to Fulda, the great Abbey- 
school of the Diocese of Mayence. Promoted from the monastery 
to the Archbishopric, Raban distinguished himself by his 
sanctity and his learned labours. He became the Venerable 





1 Dacherii Spicilegium, xii. 32. 
2 Vide Dacherii Spicilegium, xii. 39. f 
3 See the whole question investigated in Fabricius (Art. Heriger) The anony- 
mous treatise published by Cellotius, and ascribed by Dom Mabillon to Heriger, 
is thought by Fabricius to be the ms i of another writer. 
H ‘ 
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Bede of Germany, producing for the instruction of his country- 
men digests and commentaries taken from the works of the 
great Fathers of the Church, but skilfully adapted for the 
use of the unlearned, and showing deep appreciation of Christian 
doctrine. In one of these treatises which professes to give the 
instruction meet for clerks (De Institutione Clericorum) Raban 
treats on the subject of the Eucharist. ‘The Sacrament,’ says 
he, ‘is one thing, the virtue of the Sacrament is another. For 
‘the Sacrament is taken in the mouth, but by the virtue of the 
‘ Sacrament the inner man is satisfied. The Sacrament becomes 
‘the nourishment of the body, but by the virtue of the Sacra- 
‘ment the dignity of eternal life is gained. In the Sacrament 
‘all the faithful communicents join in a bond of fellowship and 
‘peace, but in the virtue of the Sacrament all the members 
‘ being joined and united to their head rejoice in eternal bright- 
‘ness. As then the Sacrament is converted into us when we 
‘eat it or drink it, so are we converted into the body of 
‘Christ so long as we live obediently and piously. .. . We 
‘use the word Sacrifice as equivalent to making holy, and this 
‘is done when by mystical prayer that which is offered is conse- 
‘crated into a Memorial of the Lord’s Passion. Hence, 
‘according to his commandment, it is consecrated into the 
‘Body and Blood of Christ; for though this be part of the 
‘fruits of the ground, it is nevertheless sanctified and made 
‘a Sacrament by the visible operations of the Spirit of 
‘God, which Sacrament the Greeks call the Eucharist.’* Here 
the effect of the consecration of the Bread and Wine is not 
asserted to be the production of the Lord’s material Body, but 
the Sacramentum or sacred pledge of it. In this the Lord is 
present, not corporeally but virtute, giving spiritual power and 
strength. Nor did the teaching of Hincmar himself on this 
subject essentially differ from that of Raban. ‘The whole 
‘ process,’ writes he, ‘in this oblation of the Lord’s Body and 
‘ Blood is a mystery. One thing is seen, another thing is under- 
‘stood. That which is seen has corporeal form. That which is 
* understood has spiritual fruit. The oblation of that bread and 
‘that cup is the commemoration and declaration of the death of 
‘Christ, which is done not so much by words, as by the mysteries 
‘themselves by which that precious death is more deeply and 
‘ strongly commended to our minds.’* The idea here prevalent 
in the mind of the writer is certainly a spiritual view. One 
thing is seen, another is understood. The effect contemplated is 
not the magical power of a certain material substance, but a 





1 Rabani Mauri Opera, vi. 11. * Hincmari Opuscula, ii. 92. 
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spiritual effect. Nor are the opposers of the Transubstantiation 
theory in the ninth century limited to these. 

Amalarius thus writes: ‘These things that are done in the 
‘ celebration of divine service, are done in the Sacrament of the 
‘ Passion of the Lord as He himself commanded. Therefore the 
‘ priest offering the bread and the wine in the Sacrament doth 
* it in the stead of Christ, and the bread and wine and water in 
‘the Sacrament represents the Flesh and the Blood of Christ. 
‘For Sacraments are somewhat to resemble those things of 
‘which they are the Sacraments. Therefore let the priest be 
‘ jike unto Christ, as the bread and liquors are like the Body of 
‘Christ. Such is in some manner the immolation which the 
‘ priest makes on the altar, as was that of Christ on the Cross. 
‘ The Sacrament of the Body of Christ is in a certain manner 
‘ the Body of Christ. For Sacraments would not be Sacraments 
‘ if in some things they had not the likeness of that whereof they 
‘are Sacraments. Now by reason of .this mutual likeness, they 
‘ oftentimes are called by the name of that which they repre- 
‘sent.’ This testimony is quoted by Bishop Cosin, in his book 
on Transubstantiation, where he also quotes that of Walafridus 
Strabo, a German abbot, who wrote about the year 860. He 
says: ‘ Therefore, in that Last Supper, whereat Christ was with 
‘ His disciples before He was betrayed, after the solemnities of 
‘the ancient Passover, He gave to His disciples the Sacrament 
‘ of His Body and Blood in the substance of bread and wine, and 
‘instructed us to pass from carnal to spiritual things, from 
‘ earthly to heavenly things, and from shadows to the substance.’! 
In the face of these extracts, it may fairly be asked, whether the 
Benedictines do, or do not, give a fair statement of the case when 
they tell us of their four obscure writers opposing Paschasius, 
as though these represented the whole of the teaching to be found 
at that period in antagonism to his views. It is evident that the 
materialistic doctrine broached by him, was not the accepted and 
universal teaching of the Church on this subject. Suited as his 
views were to the gross conceptions of the men of his day, there 
were yet found among his contemporaries writers of judgment 
and power, to raise their voices against this great perversion of 
the truth at the first moment of its utterance. And happy 
was it for the cause of truth that this was so. The century 
which followed the commencement of the Eucharistic contro- 
versy was one so sterile in literary talent, so hostile in many 
ways to any sort of doctrinal exposition, that had the heresy 
of Paschasius appeared at somewhat a later date, scarce one 
feeble protest might have been put forth against it, until the 





1 Cosin on Travsubstantiation, pp. 86, 89 (ed. 1676). 
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lapse of time had lent it some of the respect due to ancient pre- 
scription. And if there had been no John Scot or Raban, there 
might have been no Berengar, and the grossest materialism might 
have passed current through all the Middle Age as the orthodox 
exposition of the Christian faith. 

We have thus endeavoured to establish for the learned Irish- 
man of the ninth century a claim upon the gratitude and respect 
of theologians as the author of the most valuable treatise on the 
Holy Eucharist which is furnished by the Middle Ages. This 
book, as Chancellor Massingberd well observes, is of ‘ high in- 
‘terest to English Churchmen. By means of it, Ridley first, 
‘ and from him, Cranmer became persuaded that the then received 
‘ doctrine on the Sacrament was not the original doctrine of the 
‘Church, The first English edition, in black letter, was pub- 
‘ lished in 1560, by Augustus Bernherd, the faithful friend and 
‘ attendant of Latimer, in accordance with the last injunction of 
‘ Ridley, as related in the Martyr’s Letters.’! In addition to 
this, it may be noted, that the book was of still earlier cherished 
value in the Church of England. In the Easter Homily of the 
Abbot Aflfric, in the tenth century, there occur considerable 

assages translated almost word for word from this treatise, which 
is a strong and satisfactory proof that the Church of England 
at that period, as it confessedly excelled the continental churches 


in learning and acquirement, so it excelled them also in purity 
of doctrine and the faithful enunciation of Catholic truth. 








1 Massingberd’s Hist. of Reformation. Preface to Fourth Edition, p. 12. 
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BisHor HAmppENn’s ‘ Fathers of Greek Philosophy’ is hardly 
so well known as it deserves. As an introduction to the study 
of Aristotle and Plato it is, to say the least, one of the best. 
Clear and close in thought, though obscure sometimes in 
language, the author is well fitted to initiate into the mysteries 
of ancient philosophy those—and none other are worthy—who 
are willing to give their attention in earnest; while his jucicial 
impartiality and calmness amid the controversies which have 
vexed generation after generation, enable him to speak with 
authority, when, as he does on occasion indeed, but not often, 
he applies the ancient philosophy to questions of our own day. 
In the excellences as well as in the deficiencies of his book 
Bishop Hampden resembles his illustrious predecessor on the 
episcopal bench to whom we owe the ‘Analogy.’ In both writers, 
especially in Bishop Butler, the absence of embellishment and 
the redundance of a too prosaic phraseology render the ideas of 
the writer far less effective than they would have been in a 
warmer, terser style. But there are passages in ‘The Fathers 
of Ancient Philosophy’ which stand out in brilliant contrast to 
the too sober colouring of other portions; passages which, by 
their compressed energy and by their measured stateliness of 
diction, seem as if they might be pages of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
‘ History of Greece.’ The following extract is a just and eloquent 
estimate of Paganism at Athens or Rome :— 


‘This intimate connexion of Theology with Metaphysics in the Ancient 
Philosophy was a natural consequence of the separation which heathenism 
established between Theology and Religion. In the civilized states of 
antiquity religion was pursued only as a matter of public policy, and not 
as a rule of life to the individual. Whatever was the established creed of 
the state it was the recognised duty of the good citizen to support as 
established. Not involving any question of truth or falsehood in the 
particular creed adopted, it readily admitted of any additions of super- 
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stition not repugnant to the laws and manners of the state ; but imperiously 
rejected all questioning of the fundamental assumption of the importance 
of that which was established. It may be said to have been the great 

rinciple of their religion, that it should be made no question of truth and 
falsehood. The religious instincts of the human heart were under such a 
system at once gratified and diverted from their proper end. Their 
strength was spent in the vain amusement of festal ceremonies, and their 

urity corrupted by demoralizing orgies. In this state of things, the 
better and wiser part of men were driven into a metaphysical religion. 
They could not acquiesce in the views of the Deity presented by the 
popular superstitions. Yet the subject could not but recur to them in the 
reasonings of their hearts, as soliciting earnest inquiry. They searched for 
God accordingly, not seeking what to do, but what to know. Whatever 
the truth concerning Him might be, it was not to be expressed in the 
uplifting of pure hearts and hands to Him. Though the whole world 
might be found His temple, He was not to be worshipped as the Holiness 
of their shrines. Though the heavens were telling of His glory, and the 
stars were singing together for joy at His presence, yet no praise was to 
ascend to Him, the Lord of heaven and earth, in the perfumes of the altars, 
or the poetry and music of their hymns. 

‘Thus devotion, being banished from the heart, sought a refuge for itself 
in the wilderness of a speculative, theological philosophy. Hence Socrates 
and Plato, and Aristotle and Cicero, and other illuminated sages of heathen- 
ism, continued without hypocrisy professors of the established religion, 
whilst they aspired after a purer knowledge of God in the thoughtful 
abstractions of their own intellect, and the cultivation of their natural 
sense of the sacred law of conscience.’ 


Our space does not permit, or we might quote some profound 
and suggestive passages on the resemblance which the formality 
and intolerance of Paganism present to the corruptions of 
primitive Christianity. 

On the whole, ‘ The Fathers of Greek Philosophy’ :is a book 
which may be cordially recommended to students of this subject, 
especially to those who are reading, as the phrase goes, ‘ for 


their degree ;’ only, we should advise them to invert the order 
of the writer, and to begin with Socrates and Plato before 
eons to the more elaborate system of the Lyceum. The 

ook is, indeed, a triumphant vindication of the traditional 
course of education at Oxford against those who would revo- 
lutionize it. 

Professor Maurice’s treatment of the same subject is highly 
characteristic. It is that of an advocate rather than of a judge. 
It is always interesting, always original, always profound ; 
not always very definite. The genial sympathy of the author 
enables him to realize with singular felicity the mental and 
moral phenomena which he is describing; to throw himself 
freely into the condition in which these originated ; to identify 
himself in a manner which is really marvellous with the subtle 
processes and experiences through which the thinkers of two 
thousand years ago evolved their respective systems. His 
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impassioned eloquence throws a charm even over disquisitions 
which would otherwise be dry and repulsive to ordinary readers. 
Under his touch the rise and progress of Greek Philosophy 
is like an ancient trilogy, rich in poetic colouring, glowing 
with dramatic interest, culminating in a sublime climax, illus- 
trative in its growth and development of the working of an 
overruling Providence. But we miss the definitive and dogmatic 
accuracy which is needed especially by those who come as 
neophants to be initiated. The Professor rarely evades a 
difficulty ; but his explanations do not always leave the matter 
much clearer. He enjoys with a keen and cordial relish Socrates 
demolishing the vulgar fallacies of his opponents; he revels in 
the gorgeous mysticism of the great disciple on whom the 
Socratic mantle fell; but in his exposition of Aristotle he is 
comparatively jejune and meagre. Of course, as all Professor 
Maurice’s readers must expect, he discusses the old questions of 
the Academy and the Lyceum with a constant, though not 
always explicit, reference to the besetting tendencies of our 
century. Nor is this the least valuable characteristic of his 
book. 

It is important, for instance, now that some of our modern 
philosophers, in their zeal for the rights of that which has 
hitherto been considered the weaker sex, appear to disregard 
the essential distinctions between man and woman, to find 
Professor Maurice saying! that the ‘ doctrine of a community 
‘in wives and children is, in a logical mind, inseparable from 
‘the doctrine, that the two sexes are intended to perform 
‘exactly the same duties and exercises.’ 

We may observe in passing that the attempt to introduce 
Plato in an English version to those who cannot read him in 
his own language is very difficult, and scarcely attended with 
results commensurate with its difficulty. The late accomplished 
Master of Trinity and others have made the attempt. But, even 
at the best, a translation of Plato is like champagne decanted, 
very much of the ethereal sparkle and effervescence is lost ; and 
we doubt whether any one, speaking generally, can understand 
Plato without first learning to understand the peerless language 
in which Plato had the happiness of expressing himself. 

A great help to the nght appreciation of a book is the 
right appreciation of the person of the writer, his character, 
and his circumstances, The importance of this may have been 
exaggerated lately in some quarters; and it cannot be denied 
that there is a danger lest the warm tints which partiality 
throws over its object may be prejudicial to the ‘ dry light’ of 
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philosophy. Still, the man and his work are so intimately and 
indissolubly connected, especially where the work is of real and 
lasting value, that each in its place serves, if rightly regarded, 
to illustrate the other. If this be admitted in the case of the 
general or the statesman, where so much more depends on other 
persons and other things,—on the materials, animate and 
inanimate, with which the master-mind has to work,—it is yet 
more true of the poet or the philosopher, and of writers 
generally. The insight into the man, into the real inner life 
of the man, into his pursuits, his predilections, his hindrances, 
his opportunities, the outward circumstances which surround 
him, the natural propensities which give a bias to this or that 
direction, is the best preparation for understanding what he 
writes. The knowledge of the man is, as it were, the porch 
which admits into the edifice which he has constructed; or 
rather, it is the sanctum, the shrine, from which the scheme and 
proportions of the building can best be appreciated. The old 
saying, ‘Aristotelem nonnisi ex ipso Aristotele intelliges,’ may 
be applied to his life as well as to his writings. 

We shall be better able to enter into Aristotle’s theories if first 
we have some idea of the man himself. There is a good deal of 
gossip about Aristotle which may be put aside as summarily 
as the silly stories which haunt the fame of Shakespeare and 
of others whom their very greatness makes a target for obloquy. 
And about Aristotle as about Shakespeare, Homer, and others 
pre-eminently great, there hangs a haze of uncertainty, disap- 
pointing the inquirer. But enough, at least, is certain to 
enable one to form a notion of the philosopher as a man. The 
most striking point in the anecdotes which are recorded of him 
is the very thing which stamps his philosophy with its indivi- 
duality, and which is the keynote of his system. It is a more 
than ordinary power of balancing things opposite, of adjusting, 
of reconciling them. This habit of mind shows itself in small 
things as in great; in the trivialities of daily life, as well as in its 
sterner experiences. The very phrase—one thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the Greek nation generally, and of their subtle discern- 
ment, but peculiarly the property of Aristotle—the phrase which 
recurs so continually in his writings, and by which he emphasizes 
his distinctions, is irresistibly recalled by his biography. He seems 
continually endeavouring, and successfully, to counteract natural 
infirmities,—to overcome, by the adaptation of himself, the force 
of uncongenial circumstances. He was, we are told, like the 
great Apostle, of a mean and contemptible presence; but he was 
studiously careful in his dress. He was of a weakly and sickly 
constitution; but he got the better of it by temperance and by 
attention to rules of diet. He was of a restless and inquisitive 
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temperament. ‘Tell me the cause,’ he said to his physician — 
‘treat me not as a driver of oxen or a digger—but tell me the 
‘cause, and you shall find me obedient!’ He drove his aged 
teacher, it is related, to take refuge in the garden by the 
importunity of his questionings. But he could restrain this 
propensity when necessary. With his usual tact he cautioned 
Callisthenes, his democratic disciple, to converse seldom and 
very courteously with his royal patron, Alexander. He thought, 
studied, wrote about politics, and yet had the good sense to 
keep himself clear of the political entanglements around him ; 
and when at last the malice of his enemies expelled him from 
Athens, he accepted this change in the ‘ popularis aura’ with 
the equanimity of a true philosopher. Like the king-maker of 
our own country, he reigned by deputy; and, through his royal 
pupil, exercised an indirect but incalculable influence on the 
policy of Macedon and on the destinies of the world. 

But there is another characteristic-of the man to be noticed— 
not less important than this, and closely allied to it. Any one 
who has read even a few pages only of Aristotle’s treatises, can- 
not but mark the brevity and terseness of his style. It is, ina 
word—inappropriate as the epithet may sound when applied toa 
dweller beside the Ilissus—thoroughly Laconic. But this is not 
all. A closer acquaintance detects beneath this epigrammatic 
terseness a vein of irony; not of irony such as Socrates de- 
lighted in, humorous and genial, but severe, caustic, and incisive. 
Socrates is quite willing to make himself ridiculous, if only he 
can make the truth clearer in the end. He does not at all 
object to his own snub nose being used as an illustration, nay, 
he is the first to call attention to it, provided that it may 
serve his purpose, and help on his argument. He can bear to 
have the laugh against him for the moment, knowing that, in 
the sequel of the controversy, ‘ he will laugh who wins.’ Aristotle 
is too self-contained, too proud, too reserved to stoop thus. His 
irony is that of a man who sees a something wanting every- 
where; who is painfully alive to the defects and mistakes of 
others ; who detests any overstatement, even when he feels con- 
fident of his position, and dreads the interference of that ‘ for- 
ward and delusive faculty,’ as it has been termed, the imagination ; 
who feels constrained to own with a sigh, after all his researches, 
that ‘ what is, must be.’ Now the anecdotes of Aristotle prepare 
us for all this. They are so consistent with one another, so 
accordant with these peculiarities, that they warn us to make 
allowance, when we come to his writings, for this ‘enstatic’ habit 
of mind, this scrupulosity in objecting. When asked, ‘ What 
grows old soon?’ he is said to have answered, ‘ Gratitude;’ and 
he defined hope as ‘the dream of one awakened.’ Cautious 
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to the last, he shunned even on his deathbed to commit himself 
in favour either of Theophrastus or Menedemus, who both 
claimed the honour of succeeding him. He merely indicated 
the former by the words, ‘The Lesbian is the sweeter.’ These 
casual traits are in perfect keeping with his philosophy. While 
Plato strikes a full, resounding chord, Aristotle thinks and 
writes, as it were, in a minor key. His very pride, as often 
happens, lends to his self-restraint an air of humility. He will 
not soar tvo high, because he foresees the fall. He is too well 
aware of possible objections even to his own most cherished 
theories, to expose them more than is absolutely needful, or to 
trust himself to a general statement which he does not feel able 
to substantiate. His was a thoroughly critical, judicial mind. 
He was a thorough man of the world, as well as a professor of 
philosophy. He would rather build slowly and surely than see 
his cloud-castles toppling over at the breath of adverse winds. 
Accordingly, we find the school which Aristotle founded small 
and insignificant ; but the influence which Aristotle has exercised 
on the world at large unequalled in history. 

Nor is it difficult to trace the same connexion between the 
life and the writings in Socrates and in Plato. The exten- 
sive learning of the latter, his familiarity with previous philo- 
sophies, his travels far and wide, his residence at the Court of 
Dionysius, and in the college of the Pythagoreans, all contri- 
buted to mould his system, and, in conjunction with his own 
exuberant imaginativeness, to impart the attributes by which it 
is distinguished, of largeness and complexity. Or we may take 
the details of his system,—the antagonism, for instance, which 
he expresses in the ‘ Republic’ to poets. At first sight this may 
appear inconsistent in one so truly a poet himself. But, if we 
look again, we can see how naturally and logically even this 
follows from what we know of his antecedents. In the inter- 
necine war which he and his master waged against the Sophists, 
he was contending for certainty of knowledge and of belief 
against the notion that everything was an open question. 
Poetry, whether as a creative or as an imitative art, seemed to 
him to contradict the certainty which he was asserting. Asa 
creator, the poet, in the eyes of Plato, was substituting his own 
conceits for realities. As an imitator—and in this light Plato was 
more apt to regard him—he was setting up idols in the shape of 
his own misrepresentations. We may add, that Plato had good 
cause to distrust the influence of a stage on which his master 
had been caricatured, and that his moral sense was disgusted by 
poetry, whether epic or dramatic, which degraded the popular 
conception of its deities. 

In Socrates, above all, the man and the philosophy are one. 
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In every page of his ‘ Dialogues’ we see and hear the man himself. 
Like our own great moralist, who preferred Fleet Street in the 
high tide of its noonday bustle to any landscape, Socrates was a 
thorough townsman. His knowledge came not from extended 
travel, nor so much from books, as from the study, first of him- 
self, then of his fellow-citizens. It must be admitted that 
neither of his biographers, if we may use the word rather loosely, 
is quite a Boswell. Plato is too prone to identify his teacher 
with himself. Xenophon, skilled like our own Napier to wield 
alike the sword and the pen, excludes from his reminiscences 
whatever does not bear immediately on the great questions of 
the trial. Still, the two together give us a portraiture of almost 
Boswellian completeness. We see Socrates, with his snub nose, 
and his stare like that of a mountain bull, with features, in fact, 
like a comic mask, and with a shabby dress, such as the poorest 
wore, grotesque enough to provoke a laugh even from ob- 
servers less sensitive to the ridiculous than the Athenians, 
but too good-humoured, too truly magnanimous, to take offence 
at it. He meets us in the grove, the market-place, the festive 
supper-party, wherever people were must likely to be congre- 
gated, forcing even the most reluctant to undergo the ordeal of 
his cross-examination by an ingenuous profession of his own igno- 
rance, which was not a profession only. Dean Swift, when asked 
by an odd-looking little man, who had pestered him with a long 
string of foolish queries, ‘ Pray, what is a note of interrogation ?’ 
is reported to have replied—‘ A little crooked thing which always 
asks questions.” Some such definition of Socrates as this may 
have occurred to the self-satisfied Sophists, who retired silenced 
and humiliated, they scarcely knew how, except that it was on 
their own showing, and by their own admission, from a fight of 
words with him. The doctrine that knowledge is recollection 
was the very thing to approve itself to one who found that he 
could confute the fallacies of his opponents out of their own 
lips, and that he could discover the truth which he was in search 
of, by an act of self-recollection, by probing his own experience 
to the quick, by grasping the Protean problem which was to be 
solved, and subjecting it to an exact and rigorous process of defi- 
nition. Logic had been an art of words; he sought to make it 
an art of things. He was always asking himself, and asking 
everybody else, ‘ What does this really mean—this word—this 
phrase which we use so glibly?’? He could not, would not rest, 
till he had pushed the question home, like a surgeon’s knife,—till, 
like the bull which he resembled, he had driven his adversary 
into a corner from which there was no escape. Plato went 
further. This defining process, which had proved so effectual 
in the hands of Socrates for demolishing his opponents, Plato 
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used for the construction of his own theories. It supplied pre- 
cisely what he wanted, in place of the shallow empiricism of the 
Sophists ; it gave him, as he thought, sure ground on which to 
rear his lofty edifice. But to Socrates, ‘Know thyself’ was all 
in all. The philosopher to whom, let Aristophanes say what he 
will, the merit belongs of drawing philosophy down, like light- 
ning, from the clouds, was habitually and persistently a lounger 
in the Forum. 

The title of Bishop Hampden’s book is in some degree a 
misnomer. For the philosophers of whom it treats were rather 
the last and best result of Greek philosophy than the ‘ Fathers ’ 
of it. Perhaps, however, we are to take the word as merely 
denoting that they have the same sort of traditionary authority 
in their own province as the ‘Fathers’ of the Christian 
Church have on questions relating to Christianity. Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle are a great triumvirate ; partitioning among 
themselves the empire of Ancient Philosophy. Their specialties 
are too diverse to come into serious collision. The former two 
excel respectively in analysis and synthesis; Aristotle in the 
harmonious combination of these two things. Socrates leads 
the way by levelling to the ground the strongholds of an 
unreasonable scepticism. Plato, like an Eastern conqueror, 
dreaming of a universal empire, overruns a vast extent of 
territory, and presses into his service a motley array of sciences, 
Aristotle, like a Roman lawgiver, consolidates the empire by 
marshalling its heterogeneous elements in a more firmly organ- 
ized policy. Or, to take a homelier illustration, Socrates breaks 
up the fallow ground, and eradicates the noxious overgrowth of 
weeds; Plato scatters the seeds with a liberal hand; Aristotle 
comes last to gather in the harvest, carefully severing facts from 
figments. Socrates is essentially destructive and refutative, 
even while he is laying his foundations in the incontrovertible 
truths of morality. Like the rebuilders of Jerusalem, he bears 
the sword in one hand and the mattock in the other. His 
pupil, while developing the same elenctic method, uses the 
abundant materials at his command to construct a system of 
his own. The strength of Aristotle shows itself especially in 
unravelling the ingenious complications of his idealistic pre- 
decessor, in reducing impracticable theories to more manageable 
dimensions, in restricting their pretensions by recourse to facts. 
Accordingly, we find in history that Plato was the favourite of 
the Christian Church, while on the aggressive against Paganism, 
while struggling to extend its influence over regions of thought, 
as yet unsubjugated; and that Aristotle supplanted Plato so 
soon as it became necessary rather to consolidate what had been 
acquired than to attempt new conquests. 
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These three names represent, it may safely be asserted, the 
highest point which man has beeu able to attain independently 
of Christianity. Even if it could be shown that there have been 
philosophers as great, or philosophical systems as remarkable, 
in modern Europe, outside the pale of Christianity, it could not 
be shown that such men and their systems are not largely 
indebted to the religion from which they stand aloof, or against 
which they even rank themselves. The indirect influences which 
have penetrated the life and thought of Europe during the cen- 
turies since the birth of Christ must not be left out of account. 
Hegel and Spinosa would not have been even what they were 
had they lived at Athens before the Christian era. 

Greek philosophy, at its best, may fairly be taken as the 
sample of what man can do for himself, not indeed without light 
from heaven, for even the Hottentot is not left in utter night ; 
and the twilight from which Plato strove to emerge into a 
higher, purer ether was cheered by many a ray from above; but 
without the clear and full light of an express revelation. Greek 
philosophy, so regarded, bears a twofold witness to the religion 
of which it may be styled, in one sense, the precursor. So far 
as it goes, so far as it rises to the conceptions of a pure morality, 
it bears witness to Christianity, by recognising the truths on 
which Christianity is founded. So far as it is deficient, so far 
as it falls short of the highest standard of excellence, it bears 
witness to the need of something better, of a morality not resting 
merely on arguments of expedience or propriety, but on the au- 
thority of a voice from heaven, not propounded by Utopian vision- 
aries or by philosophical theorists, but presented actually to the 
eyes of men in the life and death of the Incarnate Son of God. 

Socrates found philosophy in a state of chaos. The mind of 
man, it has been well said by Mr. Maurice, like a bird in a cage, 
after vainly dashing itself against the wires of its prison, was 
sinking down in the exhaustion of despair. As in language, 
so in thought, history reveals a process of gradual disintegration 
from primal unity. The same tendency is still at work, and 
must be. More and more each department of science and of 
art vindicates for itself an individual existence, even while the 
unity of the principles which underlie them all is becoming 
more and more manifest. The ‘ correlation’ of forces, the ‘ con- 
tinuity ’ of nature, are daily revealing themselves more and more 
explicitly to the mind of the philosopher; and yet this other 
process of distinction and demarcation is busily at work also. 
It was part of the vocation of Socrates to show that the cos- 
mogonic philosophies then in vogue were a confusion of things 
which must be kept distinct from each other—of matter and 
spirit. He saw around him a whirl of conflicting theories about 
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things physical, such as even our own advancement in science 
cannot deliver us from. He saw, what was of graver moment, 
an incertitude and a recklessness about moral truth, such as 
happily we can hardly imagine. The universe—material, moral, 
intellectual—was reeling around him. He had to prove the very 
existence of a moral sense at all. If he was sure of anything 
he was sure of this: that every man is himself a microcosm ; 
that to know this little world well and thoroughly, even in one 
instance only, is the most precious of all kinds of knowledge; 
that there is in man something which stands apart from and 
above the changes for ever going on in the material universe— 
the concourse of atoms, the perpetual flux of generation and 
decay. His aim was not to teach, but to enable men to teach 
themselves. Just as a child once having been taught to read 
holds a key in its hand wherewith to unlock all knowledge that 
is to be got out of books, so Socrates taught his hearers that 
they must know themselves, if they would know anything really 
worth knowing. Plato, treading in the steps of his master, 
starting from the same point of departure, was not satisfied 
merely to distinguish man from the external world. He longed 
for a system comprehensive enough to contain and explain all 
things. His was one of those minds which are essentially 
synthetic ; very quick to detect a hidden resemblance ; very strong 
in the poetic faculty of tracing analogy between things which 
seem to others very different. Planting himself in imagination 
at the source and origin of all things, he painted to himself the 
universe spread like a plain below. To take things as we find 
them, to see things as they strike our senses, was not enough. 
The most realistic of idealizers, he would know them as they 
are, as they exist in the mind of a creative intelligence, as they 
ever were and ever will be—untouched by change. Can we 
wonder that here, as always, 


‘Vaulting ambition doth o’erleap itself * 
And fall on the other side’ ? 


Plato’s transcendental Dialectic, with its pinnacles lost in a 
splendid haze of mysticism, 


* Rose like an exhalation with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet.’ 


It stands, to this day, a magnificent ruin; a palatial structure, 
never to be completed; a warning to the transcendentalists of 
every age against attempting impossibilities. 

Aristotle was not altogether free from this idealism. He 
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protests against it whenever he has a good opportunity, with the 
politeness indeed which is due to a preceptor, but uncompro- 
misingly withal, and yet he cannot altogether divest himself of 
these ideas. For in default of a God, the mind seeks something 
to which it may attribute finality of causation. Without saying, 
with Bishop Hampden, that Aristotle makes ideas the cause of 
our cognition,—a notion contradicted by Aristotle’s preference 
for reasoning upwards from things with which we are actually 
conversant—it must at all events be admitted that Aristotle is 
much too fond of arguing from a presumed intention in nature. 
This it is which, as well as the inadequacy of his observation, 
vitiates his physical philosophy. Socrates had put physics 
aside as irrelevant to his subject and comparatively unimportant : 
Plato had an instinctive antipathy to physics, save so far as he 
could generalise about them at pleasure. Aristotle alone of the 
three had in himself the requisite capacity. But his ‘ data,’ 
whether acquired from others or from his own observation, were 
ludicrously insufficient. This deficiency, and at the same time 
the craving for something in place of a creative and over-ruling 
Providence, he endeavoured to satisfy by the notion of an 
‘Anima Mundi,’ as if nature were a machine working by itself. 
Deceived by an apparent uniformity in nature, which a wider 
range of experiment might have disproved, and predisposed, 
through narrowing his philological researches to his own lan- 
guage, to attach an intrinsic power to words which is out of all 
proportion with the proper functions of language, he was only 
too ready in physics to invert the legitimate process of reasoning 
which he usually followed, and to say, ‘ This is, because it ought so 
to be.’ This perverted application of logic to physics is the rock on 
which his medizval disciples foundered in their physical specula- 
tions. It is as if the teeth were expected to masticate without any 
food, the mill set to work without any grist, the spinning jenny 
without any cotton. Aristotle’s physical philosophy need not 
detain us from those other branches of philosophy in which he is 
a far more competent teacher. Yet even here it is remarkable 
and indicative of his acuteness, that he is said to have anticipated 
not a few of what are called modern discoveries. 

In Metaphysic, as it is now the fashion to call it after the 
example of our French neighbours, Greek Philosophy was more 
at home, and is more competent to speak authoritatively. For 
it is not easy to see what new facts bearing upon this subject 
have been brought to light since the days of Aristotle. But our 
readers need not fear that they are about to undergo an infliction 
of Ontology. In truth, Ontology, pure and simple, cannot find 
much for itself in Aristotle. He asserts plainly that only par- 
ticulars have a real existence, and that universals, or to speak 
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more exactly, generals, are nothing more than an arrangement 
which the mind finds convenient in sorting and grouping its 
perceptions; that he controverts rather than countenances the 
theories of transcendentalism. To him the conception of an 
universal is only a bundle of particular instances, tied together 
and labelled, so as to be carried about ready for use. He speaks 
indeed of substance; but not in the sense which came to be 
attached to that much-disputed word by his disciples in the 
Middle Ages. Under their heavier manipulation, the subtle and 
impalpable idea was stereotyped in rigid outlines. The very 
idiosyncrasies of the two languages presented an insuperable 
difficulty. The Greek term refused to be translated adequately 
by a Latin synonym. 

But it is more interesting to turn to the Aristotelian Psycho- 
logy. Here again his native shrewdness and common sense 
protest against transcendentalism. Instead of bewildering 
himself with ideal phantasies, he regards the senses as the 
foundation, the starting-point of knowledge. He does not 
favour the doctrine of innate ideas. Like our own philosopher, 
Locke, he traces back the processes of the mind to sensation in 
the first instance. Even mathematical science may be cited as 
a witness in favour of this theory. No study is more purely 
abstract ; and yet it would not be easy to prove that the primary 
principles of notation are really derived trom any other source 
than the senses. The ‘idea’ of numbers, what is it but the 
perception through the senses of two or more objects, which are 
felt to be distinct? All the senses, he teaches, anticipating here 
the discoveries of a later generation, are only various forms or 
modifications of one sense, and that is touch. Natural talent, 
by which one man has an advantage over his competitors in the 
race which all have to run, he attributes to a superior delicacy 
in the organization of the senses. For example, though the 
instance is not his, the circulation of the blood, its rapidity or 
sluggishness, seems to have much to do with quickness or 
slowness of apprehension, The madman thinks too fast, the 
idiot too slowly. Similarly it cannot be questioned that certain 
persons begin life with constitutional propensities towards good 
or evil, which form a very important item in their responsibility. 
It seems probable that the continual progress of physical science 
will tend more and more to confirm all this. Possibly in time 
we may learn that even force can be resolved into matter. 
But in all this there is nothing which need alarm a religious 
man. There is a sound and healthy materialism, which must 
not be confounded with the materialism which denies the 
existence of will, human or divine. 

Aristotle himself certainly recognises a something in man 
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which is distinct from the organization of the senses. In the 
act of seeing, he says, there is something besides the exquisite 
mechanism of the eye, without which the mechanism of the 
eye does not, cannot operate. He compares this immaterial 
something to a monarch acting through the instrumentality 
of servants and officers in the government of a great nation. 
We may not be able to assent unreservedly to Aristotle when 
he seems to exalt the intellect beyond what is due. But we 
cannot wonder at it. Everything tended in his day to drive 
philosophical minds back upon themselves. The world without 
them was in too unsatisfactory a state to attract them into 
participating willingly in its active employments, The world 
within them needed, in default of legislation from heaven, the 
strong restraint which the intellect alone could then supply, to 
curb its passions, and quell their turbulency. We can see that 
the organization of the brain, as well as of the heart, the 
machinery by which the mind forms its conceptions, as well as 
that by which the desires whisper their promptings, is in a sense 
material. We can see, indeed, as one of our greatest modern 
psychologists has argued, that the emotive part in man, rather 
than the intellectual, is that which gives a direction to his 
powers. We need not fear, even though science demonstrates 
more apd more convincingly every day that the finer qualities 
in man’s nature may be resolved into the action of material 
elements. For, whatever else can be proved to be material, 
the will cannot. The will of man, like the Divine Will, of 
which it is the emanation, remains supreme, guiding and 
governing—but, alas! not always like its divine prototype, 
wisely—the powerful agencies subjected to its sway. The 
reasoning faculty in man, like his emotive nature, may be 
shown to differ in degree rather than in kind from that of the 
inferior creation. But the consciousness of will, the conscious 
choice between good and evil, stamps his responsibility as 
altogether different from theirs. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, it is important to 
observe that we owe great thanks to Aristotle for two most 
important, most characteristic distinctions. First, that of which 
mention has been made already, between the particular instances 
which the mind perceives and the general rule or principle 
which it gathers from them, a distinction not indeed originated 
by Aristotle, but enforced by him with peculiar directness and 
emphasis. Next, and this is a yet more valuable contribution 
to a sound philosophy, the distinction between things as they 
are essentially, and things as they are in relation to ourselves 
at any particular time, in any particular conjuncture of circum- 
stances. It is the neglect of this distinction which leads men, 
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whether positivists or transcendentalists, to aim in vain at a 
certainty of knowledge which is utterly hopeless to man in this 
life. It is through careful regard to this great distinction that 
minds naturally most eager and inquisitive have been enabled 
to content themselves with probability as a help to faith, where 
a more certain knowledge is simply unattainable. 

In logic, again, it is almost impossible to overestimate 

what the world owes to Aristotle. He has been called the 
inventor of logic. But the epithet is only true so far as he may 
claim the credit of having taught clearly and explicitly what 
had hitherto been involved in wild confusion and overlaid by 
other subjects. Aristotle himself is not always proof against 
this temptation. When he discourses on categories and predi- 
caments he mixes up the various applications of the principles 
of his art with the principles themselves; he speaks of the 
subdivisions of his subject as if equally important with its 
fundamental laws. But it may be allowed that Aristotle 
invented the syllogism, in the sense in which it is true that the 
greatest effort of genius is to give new life to old truths, to 
clothe with distinctness and reality truths which have been 
lying dormant, familiar to every one, and yet not consciously 
expressed in so many words. Every human being is a syllogiser. 
Whenever we think at all, at least whenever we think consecu- 
tively, we are syllogising. All that logic can do is to put us 
on our guard against errors in the working of the machine. 
So the man in Molitre’s comedy was astonished to learn that 
he had been talking prose all his life without knowing it. 

In a similar sense it may be allowed that Aristotle is the 
founder of the inductive method. Of course, even before his 
time, philosophy had been attempting to make its inductions; 
in other words, to form a collection of facts from which to elicit 
laws of general application. This, again, is not a method 
peculiar to philosophers, but common to eyery mind. We are 
all so constituted as to perceive a resemblance, and to classify 
instinctively the objects which we perceive according to their 
resemblance. By the same law of association we go on to 
infer, by what is called the deductive syllogism, that, wherever 
there is resemblance, there what we have already ascertained 
about one thing may safely be predicated or asserted of the 
other. The only difference is in the manner of collecting our 
particular instances, and drawing from them our general con- 
clusion. These operations may be performed loosely or exactly, 
partially or with true comprehensiveness. Our analysis may be 
misled by a false resemblance, our induction by an imperfect 
collection of instances, our deduction by an erroneous manner 
of connecting the two propositions from which we argue. Plato, 
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for instance, used the inductive method, as well as the analytic 
method which is the first step in induction. But his analysis 
and his induction were of ideas rather than of facts, and were 
not conducted with the strictness and exactness which Aristotle 
inaugurated, and which Bacon enforced yet more emphatically 
in regard to the study of physics. 

We shall appreciate better the extent of our obligations 
to Aristotle in this respect if we realize the importance of 
the syllogism. The syllogism is the most elementary mode 
of thought next to the mere apprehension of a quality in 
anything, for it is simply the combination of two apprehen- 
sions, which are connected in the mind by something which 
is common to both. On meeting with any object which re- 
sembles an object known already, the mind, obeying its 
law of coincidence, substitutes this in thought for the object 
known already, and imputes to it whatever qualities belong to 
that object. What is called the hypothetical syllogism is, in 
reality, only the ordinary syllogism, altered in expression, and 
may easily be converted into it. The distinction between 
inductive and deductive reasoning is sometimes pressed too far, 
as if the syllogism belonged to the latter only. But even 
induction uses the syllogism, and cannot proceed without it. 
In every step of its researches induction uses the syllogism as 
its instrument provisionally for classification and generalization. 
Each particular instance which meets us is, so to speak, a 
supposed universal for the time being, and retains the force of 
an universal statement until dethroned by wider experience. 
One rose must stand as the representative in the mind of all 
roses till the mind lights on another. The process which is 
always at work in the mind of a child as soon as it begins to 
take notice is the same process in embryo as that by which the 
philosopher elaborates his theories. The form of the syllogisms 
is identical. The connecting link between the two objects which 
the mind endeavours to adjust within itself in due relation to 
one another is the little word which expresses, in its strictest 
sense, identity of extent and intention, and, loosely used, mere 
resemblance. ‘ This 7s that’ may express any degree of coinci- 
dence from absolute identity to a mere likeness in appearance. 
For example, a child perceives that an object called a stone is 
heavy: instinctively, and by a law which it must obey, it argues 
that a something else which seems to resemble this stone has 
the same properties, and, therefore, to complete the syllogism, 
that this also will be heavy. The process by which the inductive 
philosopher establishes his general statement is precisely similar. 
Certain eagles, for instance, he learns by observation, have a 
certain habit; all eagles, so far as he knows, are like these 
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eagles ; therefore, he infers, all eagles have this habit:* Toa 
child even the sameness of name brings with it the sense of 
actual identity. A child accustomed to any one, for instance, 
called John, cannot at first understand without difficulty that 
there can be another of that name, another person and not the 
same. What is called ‘a priori’ reasoning is, if we analyse it, 
reasoning ‘ @ posteriori, done hastily and superficially, and there- 
fore, done wrong. The facts from which it argues are only guesses. 
This, for instance, is the great fault in Aristotle’s physics. He 
assumes an end in the operations of nature, and he assumes 
further that he knows what this end is. Instead of patiently 
testing the supposed law by reference to abundant instances, he 
infers the facts from a surmise as to what ought to be. In the 
same spirit, and with the same faultiness in logic, unbelievers 
are apt to reject in revelation whatever is not such as they 
anticipated. It is the same fallacy of framing a hasty generali- 
zation from an imperfect induction; it is arguing from what, as 
we imagine, ought to be, not from what is. But, we repeat, 
since the syllogism is only, in fact, another word for reasoning, 
great thanks are due to the philosopher who has been the first 
to strip the syllogism of the incumbrances which hung about it, 
and who has bequeathed it as a polished instrument ready for 
the hand of succeeding philosophers. We may add, that the 
technical phrases which occur so frequently in his treatises, 
‘matter,’ ‘form,’ and ‘ privation, are almost as valuable in 
detecting points of likeness by analysis, as the syllogism is in 
deducing an inference from these resemblances. The terms 
correspond in fact to those more commonly used for denoting 
generic and specific differences. 

But it is, of course, in its moral philosophy that ancient 
Greece comes most closely into contact with Christianity ; and 
it is this also which as it concerns men most nearly so can be 
most generally appreciated. Few men are professed logicians ; 
still fewer have taste or aptitude for a study so abstruse as 
metaphysic ; but every one is a moralist. The morality of the 
‘ Apology’ and of the ‘ Phedo’ shows what conscience can do, 
unenlightened by a distinct revelation from heaven. It is the 
highest and purest teaching which human lips could utter, until 
there came the teaching of Him who ‘spake as never man 
spake,’ because He was the Incarnate Deity. The voice which 





1 The syllogism is here put in its purest logical form. The truth of the 
inference is certain, provided only that the observation is exhausted in its range. 
Obviously as to matters of experience real certainty is impossible in an universal 
statement. For it is never absolutely certain that other instances may not occur 
to upset it. 
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Socrates heard continually admonishing him, the voice which 
he felt within his heart, but which the multitude, misjudging 
his playful irony, supposed to be the voice of some oracle or 
familiar spirit—was the same ‘still small voice’ by which the 
Holy Spirit imparts a yet holier inspiration to Christians. 
When Socrates taught that goodness is a science, a certain 
knowledge, and that all that we have to do is to recall the mind 
from delusions to these latent realities, to awaken this dormant 
sense, to make explicit what is as yet only present implicitly, 
he was testifying to the great truth, that there is in every man 
a moral sense, vague, dim, and torpid, till quickened by the 
touch of things outside itself, which seem to call it into exis- 
tence ; that the will of every man is in itself a will for good, 
even while it knows not its own true good, even while blinded 
by the fraud and malice of an unseen tempter. When Plato 
described a well regulated character by terms borrowed from 
the art of music, and pleasure as a delicate aroma, imperceptibly 
wafted across our senses, but not itself substantial, he was 
expressing, as wellas words can express, the harmonious action 
of soul and body in a Christian’s life, and the happiness which 
a Christian finds without seeking. When Aristotle laid down 
moderation as a rule, not indeed as the principle, but as the 
rule of right, he was anticipating the very words of the great 
Apostle, ‘ Be ye temperate in all things.’ 

Still much is wanting. Beautiful and sublime as this morality 
is in comparison with mere Paganism, it cannot shake off the 
burden of self, ever clogging its flight, and depressing its aspi- 
rations. Like a bird, beaten back by adverse gusts, while 
attempting to soar upwards, and weighed down by its own 
feebleness of wing, it strives m vain to raise itself far above the 
surface of the ground; or, if it makes a little progress upwards, 
it very soon sinks down again exhausted and weary. Like a 
wild creature struggling to be free, it cannot break the chain 
which circumscribes its movements within a narrow circle. 
Self is the centre of attraction always. Can we wonder that a 
morality always gravitating towards self fails to attain perfect 
purity, perfect charity? Aristotle and Plato alike, though in 
different ways, exalt the social and political life above the life of 
a solitary individual; but it is that each man may derive an 
advantage to himself, by using his fellows for his own con- 
venience. They extol friendship; but it is mainly as a matter 
of mutual convenience, an arrangement which it would be very 
foolish not to avail oneself of. These things, it was argued, 
tend to promote happiness, they foster and develop a man’s 
faculties and his excellencies; therefore he must not neglect 
them. Even Plato cannot define love as anything less unselfish 
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than a yearning for an immortality of being and of happiness. 
The Stoic inculcates a stern repression of bodily appetites. S., 
Paul seems to say the very same thing when he speaks of keeping 
under the body, and of bringing it into subjection. But the 
difference is great. The Stoic subjugates his body to his soul 
that he may be free to enjoy himself more fully, that he may 
not be trammelled and cumbered by bodily cares and wants, 
that he may rid himself of what, as he knows by experience, is 
attended with endless trouble and vexation. The Christian 
subdues and disciplines his body, not for his own but for his 
Master’s sake, and for the sake of his fellow man; that he may 
be a less unprofitable servant to the one, a better neighbour, a 
more useful friend to the other. In the morality of a Stoic the 
body is an unmixed evil; and yet selfishness is not expelled, aay 
it grows stronger than ever, takes deeper root, wears a more 
insidious disguise. In the morality of the Gospel, self becomes 
a secondary motive; for body and soul alike are consecrated and 
devoted in all their powers to the highest service. Epicureanism 
and Christianity both promise happiness to their followers ; the 
former proposes it as an end in itself; the latter proposes duty 
as the end of life, and happiness as a reward for those who do 
their duty for duty’s sake, and not from selfish motives. 

The want of any motive power other than self is the great 
defect of the ancient morality. The only authority to which 
conscience could appeal in justification of its suggestions was 
the example of good and wise men, of men generally allowed to 
be such. With nothing else to hold by, without the external 
support of authority from heaven, without the encouragement of 
an Example irresistibly attractive, unimpeachable in its holiness, 
conscience could only hope to hold its own amid the selfish 
turmoil which surged around it, by calling self to its aid. It 
feared to stand alone. Falteringly now and again, it seems, in 
the old philosophy, as if impelled by a conviction which will not 
be silenced, to assert its own prerogative. It repeats, as if 
hardly knowing the full meaning of the words, its formula of 
moral obligation, saying this ought to be, or ought not to be; it 
appears for the moment to look for sanction to something better 
than expediency. But, as a rule, it is driven totake refuge in 
public opinion. Aristotle himself cannot find any better way 
of defining what is right and what is wrong than by citing the 
teaching and conduct of those who are generally recognised as 
virtuous, who have had the opportunities of self-improvement. 
Aristotle himself, keensighted as he was, and fearless in his 
attempt to penetrate the secrets of the universe, seems baffled 
here, by the want of something more certain, less fluctuating, 
than the public opinion of his age and country. 
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The more closely we examine Greek philosophy, the more 
clear it becomes, that on many points, and these of greatest 
importance, this philosophy bears unconscious testimony to the 
fundamental truths of Christian ethics. Especially is this true 
of Aristotle, not because his moral philosophy is higher than 
that of his master, for it scarcely rises to the same level, but 
because his firmer grasp and steadier insight make his teaching 
more systematic. As we have seen already, faith and charity, 
whatever positivism may profess to the contrary, are simply 
impossible in the highest form of pure disinterestedness without 
the sense of loving obedience to a Personal Being superior to 
man. Still, we do well to be thankful for whatever is subsidiary 
to truth, wherever it can be found. Aristotle evidently felt a 
strong repugnance to the idea of a ‘summum bonum.’ By a 
reaction of thought, most natural in his case, he suspected that 
the inquiry after any such thing would prove the pursuit of a 
chimera. He would not waste his time and trouble on anything 
so unpractical. His strength lay, and he knew it, in discrimi- 
nating among the various circumstances of time, place, occasion, 
&c., which give its proper character to any particular action. 
The same action, he was well aware, may be worthy of praise or 
blame, according to the manner in which it was done, the causes 
and consequences which belong to it. Killing an invading foe 
in battle, for instance, and killing the friend who sits beside one 
at a feast, are the same action, and yet as contrary as light and 
darkness. Aristotle would not lend himself to what had proved 
a fruitless quest to Plato. Still he felt, as every one who thinks 
at all on the subject must feel, that there is at the bottom an 
unity of principle in all manifestations of goodness, happiness, 
beauty, and truth, The Apostle recognises this moral unity in 
using the same word for covetousness and lust. Christianity 
shows, by the life as well as by the teaching of its Divine 
Founder, that unselfishness, the sacrifice of self, is the vital 
principle of all virtues. Christianity shows that a wise un- 
selfishness, rather than a wise self-love, is the long sought 
philosophers’ stone, which transmutes all things into unalloyed 
happiness. Discouraging the fanaticism which takes a morbid 
delight in the mere mortification of self as an end in itself, the 
Gospel inculcates a self-denial, such as coincides in its final 
results with those of expediency. and prudence, although its 
motive is no selfish one, but a sense of duty. A moral unity of 
this nature Aristotle could neither comprehend nor imagine; 
but he could see that there is a proportionateness, invariably, 
which determines the fitness of every action, and which, as it is 
observed or disregarded, characterises any habit as good or evil. 
His famous rule of always choosing the mean between two 
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extremes implies, indeed, that a man must know what are the 
opposite faults which he is to steer between, and where they lie, 
before he can know where the mean is; but it is an indication, 
so far as it goes, and—if taken in conjunction with his definition 
of justice, as what is due from man to man—is by no means an 
unintelligible one, of a common principle underlying not the 
four cardinal virtues only, but every virtue within the reach 
of humanity. 

But the most momentous question of all, in regard to which 
Aristotle is an ally, and an energetic one, of truth against error, is 
the question of free will. He may write as a pantheist when 
discoursing of the motions of celestial bodies, but he writes as a 
Christian philosopher may write in treating of man’s power to 
choose and reject the right course or the wrong, and to fashion 
his own habits, his own character, well or ill, by the daily indul- 
gence of good or evil propensities. With the shrewdness and 
common sense which distinguish him, he saw more clearly than 
Plato, that to wish is not the same thing as to will, to intend as 
to resolve, to know as to act according to knowledge. The man 
who knows and admires what is best, and yet in practice prefers 
what is less worthy, is just the sort of person Aristotle anato- 
mises with contempt rather than pity. The constant self- 
restraint, without which it is impossible for a man’s higher 
nature to triumph over his lower appetites, is just what Aristotle 
understands and portrays feelingly. He saw clearly how many 
and how varied are the processes to be gone through, before 
thought and desire culminate. in action. He felt that when a 
thing has been wished -for, planned, and purposed, there is still 
wanting the deliberate and conscious assent of the will, that is, 
of the man himself, to crown the whole, to make it complete and 
irrevocable. Aristotle may seem to extol unduly the contem- 
plative life over the life of action. Considering how much there 
was in the world at that time from which a pure and serene 
philosophy must have recoiled in disgust, and how little there 
was to satisfy its longings, this is not wonderful. On the other 
hand, the emphasis with which, after analysing, with unrivalled 
skill, the complex elements of man’s nature, he teaches that 
man himself is no mere machine, no abject victim of circum- 
stances, but that he is lord and master of all his faculties, con- 
scious of this Icrdship, and of the responsibilities which it entails, 
is enough to stamp his philosophy with a practical value in the 
truest sense of the word. 

As was to be expected, the political philosophy of ancient 
Greece neither surpasses nor falls short of the ethical. Both 
Aristotle and his master exaggerate from causes already indicated, 
the importance of politics. As mutual convenience was the end 
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in view, rather than the training of souls for a future existence, 
the individual was nothing in comparison with the state. As 
conscience had no higher authority to appeal to, it was forced 
to create for itself a moral dictatorship in ‘the powers that be.’ 
The same wants, and the seme remedy for them, distinguish the 
Mosaic economy from that of Christ. The standard of right 
and wrong which Greek philosophy proposes to itself and to its 
votaries is honour. The Apostle enjoins the Christians to practise 
things that are ‘lovely’ and ‘of good report,’ but it is in order 
that their Master may not be spoken against, and that their 
Father in Heaven may be glorified. With Plato or Aristotle 
honour is an end by itself. Whatever brings with it praise and 
renown, whatever enhances a man’s reputation among his fellow- 
citizens is right; and the verdict admits of no reversal by a 
higher tribunal. Exile was ignominious beyond what we with 
our notions can-~understand, simply because to be expelled in 
disgrace by his neighbours branded a man as having forfeited 
the good opinion which was the only criterion of virtue. 

Plato’s commonwealth, like his philosophy, is a glorious but 
impracticable confusion of things which the infirmities of human 
nature and the conditions of an earthly existence require 
imperatively to be kept distinct at present. His communism, 
his attempt to obliterate the essential differences between the 
vocations of man and woman, his misappropriation of authority to 
the class of persons least fitted for it practically, are not merely 
freaks of his imagination, but an abortive anticipation of a state 
of things such as, according tq Christianity, if ever to be realized, 
is not to be realised in this life. It is a dream, such as poets 
fabled in their Isles of the Blest; it is a dazzling vision of 
a heavenly city, such as earth may never know. Similarly his 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls, or rather his assent to 
that Pythagorean doctrine, is a poetic adumbration of the gradual 
probation which the soul must pass through before it can be 
perfected. Aristotle, always averse to gratuitous theorising, was, 
besides, a practical politician, which Plato was not. His sense 
of proportion qualified him peculiarly for understanding that 
balance of contending interests, which is the equilibrium of a 
state, and without which one class or another gains undue pre- 
ponderance. But even Aristotle, invaluable as are the political 
aphorisms which may be extracted from his pages, fails to 
delineate such a commonwealth as Christianity has rendered 
possible. Not to specify other deficiencies, a slave with Aristotle 
is only a living tool. Christianity may allow slavery, under 
certain modifications, as a temporary necessity, as a lesser evil 
than lawlessness and anarchy, as the only way to restrain brute 
force until the slave can be educated for citizenship; but 
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Christianity never forgets that slave as well as freeman has 
inalienable rights, which belong to every being who is endowed 
with free will and an heir of immortality. 

Rightly regarded, a state, or commonwealth, is an association 
for the preservation of life and property, in the widest sense of 
the phrase. It is something higher and better than a railway 
company, or a jointstock bank. It is the family on a larger 
scale. It does not regulate motives of action, as religion does, 
simply because it cannot. It is compelled to content itself with 
the regulation of overt acts, in their bearing on the community ; 
with prescribing and encouraging such as tend to the general 
welfare, preventing and punishing such as are injurious. Where 
the state attempts, as with the Wahabees, to do more than this, 
and to interfere with the conscience of the individual, the result, 
as experience proves again and again, is an immoral conformity. 

It would be superfluous for our present purpose to dwell long 
on ancient philosophy in its connexion with rhetoric and poetry. 
Yet it would be an omission to pass by these subjects, without a 
tribute to the rare acuteness and perspicacity which Aristotle 
displays here as always. Logic, he saw, stripped of the adven- 
titious considerations which disguised it, is purely and simply 
the art of reasoning. Rhetoric, he saw, is the art of persuading. 
The one is of fact, the other of action; the one of the past, the 
other of the future ; the one is concerned only with what is ; the 
other with what we wish for, choose, approve ; the basis of the 
one is the sensation, that ‘ This is like that;’ the basis of the 
other is the sensation ‘ This I like better than that.’ The one is 
a work of the intellect solely, the other of intellect biassed 
by the passions. Logic is, in itself, a science invariable as 
mathematics, for it deals with things invariable so far as they 
exist already, and by invariable laws. Logic indeed would be as 
exact as mathematics, if it might always use figures for words ; 
if words were as unvarying in their signification as numbers are. 
Rhetoric aims at influencing the will, variable and mutable as 
the wind; it treats of results uncertain as yet, however probable, 
because hidden in futurity ; it draws its arguments from motives 
at which it can only guess, because they are latent in the breasts 
of those on whom it pours the tide of its eloquence. Logic 
convinces; rhetoric persuades; logic proves that a thing is; 
rhetoric that the hearers ought to make it soto be. It might 
be expected beforehand that a speech, for instance, on the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, or in recommendation of a new Budget, 
would be as drily logical, as a problem in Euclid. But,when human 
interests are at stake, human emotions insist on having a share 
in the argument: and in the hands of a consummate orator, the 
speech, instead of being a mere didactic exposition of arithmetical 
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calculations, glows with the earnestness of moral persuasion. 
In short, rhetoric is to logic as the statue is to the skeleton, 
as the draped figure is to the nude. It is logic adorned or 
disguised, as the case may be. In the hands of an eloquent and 
honest speaker, it is reasoning invested with all its charms. In 
the hands of a low pettifogger it can only whisper: ‘ No case ; 
abuse the plaintiff’s attorney.’ 

There is only space for a very few words on the ancient 
theory of the poetic art. The old definition of poetry as 
imitation has often been disputed: and it is argued by Bishop 
Hampden and others, that this definition comes from the drama 
being the most prominent form of poetry in ancient Greece, and 
from all the scenic embellishments of the stage. But, if the 
word may be taken in a wider sense, it may fairly be admitted 
as a definition of poetry. Indeed it would not be easy to invent 
a better. For poetry is an attempt to interpret the world 
without man in accordance with the emotions within him 
struggling for utterance, and invoking the sympathy of nature. 
As philosophy attempts to introduce a logical order and unity 
into what would otherwise be a chaos, so poetry—with more 
impetuosity than precision, attempts to reconcile the passions 
which give it birth with all that is presented to them from 
without ; it attempts even, in its own illogical way, not always 
without success, for even in this life glimpses are allowed of the 
intuitiveness which, like the electric flash, lights the sky from 
pole to pole—to appease the endless strife of passion with intel- 
lect. In this sense poetry is imitative; by the rapidity and 
vividness of its analogies, it presents the abstractions of thought 
as living, moving things before the eye, and brings them home 
to the heart. Imagination and fancy are the synthesis of 
intellect and emotion. When the intellectual element prevails, 
we call it fancy; when there is‘more of feeling and less of 
ingenuity we call it imagination. This imitativeness, or quick 
perception of even a superficial resemblance, is the very essence 
of poetry. A poet may always be tested by his metaphors. 
And it is through this power of reproducing things without and 
things within that poetry, according to Aristotle, purifies the 
soul by exciting pity and terror. 

In whatever direction we turn, with the one exception of 
physical science, and even there occasionally, we find the ancient 
philosophy of Greece bequeathing to modern times a priceless 
legacy of truth. No nation ever undertook the study of philo- 
sophy more richly equipped with all appliances for such a work. 
It may safely be asserted, that no nation has ever surpassed the 
Greek in that exquisitive sensitiveness of the physical organiza- 
tion which is the first requisite of genius; no nation has ever 
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had at its command a language so peculiarly framed by the 
copiousness of its resources, and by the delicacy of its touch, to 
express the fine and impalpable distinctions of philosophy 
clearly and with ease. It is no wonder that modern treatises, 
whether ethical, logical, or metaphysical, however valuable they 
may be, fail to supersede the masterpieces of ancient Athens. 
Where these fail, there the teaching of Christianity supplies 
what is wanting; not indeed as a philosophical system, for its 
Divine Founder did not descend from Heaven to found a new 
school of philosophy, but so far as man needs a clearer light 
along his pathway through this life to something better. We 
may learn from Socrates not to expect a revelation more than is 
really needful for beings in a state of transit and probation. 
Socrates taught his followers to consult the oracle not about such 
things as they could learn for themselves by patient study, but 
about such things only as could not be known except by a direct 
revelation. It were better both for religion and science, if this dis- 
tinction were not so often overlooked as it is on both sides. Where 
philosophy can give us the truth which we are in search of let 
us accept it thankfully. We may regret that to a philosopher of 
ancient Greece the soul was merely the intellect; and that the 
only immortality which he could ever imagine as possible, 
was of the most impersonal and shadowy kind ; but we cannot 
wonder. It was a corollary of the doctrine that the Deity 
was only a name for the soul of the universe. A good and 
thoughtful man in those days had simply to choose between 
such impersonations of vice and folly as were the deities! 
of the vulgar mythology, and a mere abstraction, a being 
at any rate far too superior in goodness and power to take any 
notice of men. The prayer of the philosopher, if even the 
ineradicable instinct of prayer forced its way upward from his 
soul, would naturally be— 


‘Thou Great First Cause, least understood.’ 
Or if in thought the philosopher could raise himself to the 
conception of a Person in whom the attributes of divinity 


might worthily reside, he would still be offering his homage to 
an ‘ Unknown God,’-— 


‘To One, by many names adored, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.’ 


We have endeavoured to show that not even the Fathers of 
Greek Philosophy could conceive, much less embody, in their 





' The word ‘Erastianism’ is too often misapplied to any interference of the 
State with things spiritual. Paganism was Erastianism ; for the State made the 
religion for the people, and was in fact the Church. 
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lives, the perfect holiness, the entire self-renunciation which can 
spring from no other source than devotion to a God perfect in 
His own holiness, and yet condescending to identify Himself 
with His creatures, by the sacrifice of Himself for their sake. 
The teaching of these great and wise men tends, as we have 
seen, to establish the fundamental truth that there is a right 
and wrong in morals, which no perversity of scepticism can 
annihilate. It bears witness to the yearnings of the soul for 
something external to itself, and superior to itself, to confirm, 
purify, and elevate this implicit sense of duty. It pourtrays to 
itself, dimly indeed, faintly, and imperfectly, such a Being as the 
incarnate Saviour for the only worthy object of its reverence 
and love. Like a king on his deathbed, it points with faltering 
hand to the successor who shall ascend the vacant throne; or 
rather, in the full glory of its meridian, it resigns its crown and 
sceptre to the rightful Lord of Humanity, whose ‘kingdom 
shall have no end.’ 








Art. V.—The a of Law. By the Duke of ARGYLL. 
Second Edition. London: Alexander Strahan. 1867. 


Why should Science and Religion be at war? Why should 
philosophers and theologians be supposed to dwell in hostile 
camps? Why should it be so often taken for granted that 
between the natural and the supernatural there must be an 
irreconcilable antagonism; and so give excuse to reckless 
reasoners to deduce from this assumption the corollary, that 
belief in the supernatural is a superstition fast fading away with 
the night of ignorance, and that knowledge of the natural is the 
only true light which shall ultimately take possession of the 
intellectual firmament? ‘These questions, or questions such as 
these, are asked and answered, ode asked again in our day, with, 
it must be confessed, more frequency than satisfaction. And 
yet there is a solution of them which requires no very abstruse 
investigation to reach. The history of religion and the history 
of science each contributes its share, and their joint contributions 
furnish a complete answer. That truth is both everlasting and 
self-consistent is a statement which insults our understandings 
by offering them a truism; nevertheless, the occasion of all the 
conflicts between theology and philosophy is the ignorance, or at 
least the oblivion, of this truism. The Aredia of the learned 
and the wise is never more exalted and self-sufficient than when 
it meets inquirers, and repels objectors, by a lofty reference to 
abstract principles ; but this fondness for abstraction, as for a 
dignified retreat in which may always be found repose from 
troublesome questions, has not had that good effect upon those 
who entertain it which we havea right to look for. The one thing 
which it would have been of priceless value if the learned and 
wise had always been careful to remember in the abstract, is 
truth itself. his they have a most provoking tendency to 
regard only in the concrete; and the consequence is, that the 
atmosphere of controversy rings with cries of scientific truths on 
the one hand, and of religious truths on the other, as though they 
were marshalled in battle array, and the din of the conflict drives 
the bystander to ask more in despair than in hope, ‘ What is 
truth ?” 

The effect of this exclusive attention to truth in the concrete 
is to bring about a schism in truth itself, to divide truth against 
itself, to destroy the unity of truth. Of course, this effect is 
only wrought in appearance, and with respect to the oppositions 
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of human views of truth. For truth, in reality, is indivisible ; its 
unity is indestructible, as is the unity of God, of Whose essence it 
is—as is the unity of creation,—the universe,—which is its sphere 
of existence—as is the unity of the Church, which is its spiritual 
expression. In short, by constantly viewing truth in its concrete 
forms, men acquire the same sort of idea of its nature as they 
would entertain of light, if its rays were only received upon their 
visual organs through the medium of a prism. In the latter case 
they would connect in inseparable association the idea of light 
with the number and variety of the prismatic tints ; light would 
be to them a set of colours, it would not be what it really is, 
colourless ; they would always think of it in its variety, never 
in its unity. Soin like manner truth becomes to men’s minds 
a series of truths more or less extensive according to the power 
and culture of their intellects, but still a series of separate truths 
always viewed in separation, never in unity. But the case is 
worse with truth than we can imagine it to be with light. For 
the eye is a perfect organ and does see the whole of light, though 
we may conceive of its being obliged to receive its rays, not 
directly, but through a prismatic medium:' the eye, in a word, 
would see every colour of which light consists.1 But the human 
mind is not a — organ. It not only destroys the unity of 
truth by regarding it only in its concrete forms, but it destroys 
its fulness by omitting from its observation portions of the truth. 
Thus we have theologians, on the one side, advancing the truths 
of religion as the only truths they will recognize, and siihenalien, 
on the other side, preferring the truths of science as the only 
truths they can acknowledge. 

The reason for this antagonism between these two concrete 
forms of truth,—the theological and the scientific—is to be 
sought, it would seem, in the fact that religion preceded science 
by an immense period of time in the history of human knowledge. 
The effect of this separation in time was two-fold. The minds 


most deeply imbued with religious ideas, and most fully devoted 
to their maintenance and vindication, looked with angry suspicion 
upon science whenever it touched, even in the — way, the 


domain which they believed to be exclusively their own; and 
repelled its advances as they would those of a trespasser upon 
their ancient rights and privileges in the region of thought. 
The favourers of science, on the other hand, were not free from 





1 Of course the writer is not ignorant of the fact that there occurs, in some indi- 
viduals, a defect of vision called colour-blindness, and that this peculiarity is only 
known to refer to the red ray in the pencil of light. If the er be go inclined, 
he may adopt this physical phenomenon, and use it to point a moral in analogy 
with the. illustration which it has been attempted to draw from the human eye as 
a perfect organ of sight. 
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the faults which commonly attach to the explorers of new paths, 
the propounders of new ideas, the discoverers of new facts; they 
were arrogant, self-confident, and wanting in proper respect for 
men and principles who had possession of the field of knowledge 
long before them. The bias of the one party was to regard truth 
as something long since known, that of the other to consider it as 
something yet to be discovered. In the opinion of the one the 
charm of truth was its antiquity: in the opinion of the other its 
peculiar fascination was its novelty. These conflicting tendencies 

ushed their respective partisans into the opposite extremes of 
nrational assertion. To the one all that was old was true; to the 
other whatsoever was true must be new: which two propositions 
express the greatest amount of absurdity in the most concise 
terms ; for they contradict, though in exactly opposite ways, the 
verity that truth is from everlasting as well as to everlasting, 
never old and never new. This view of the attitude which 
theologians and philosophers have assumed towards each other, 
is not a mere fanciful picture. The tone of their writings, the 
allusions which the one party makes to the opinions and teaching 
of the other, bear witness to its reality. The open defiance of 
their respective champions does not more surely mark the origin 
of the hostility than do the well-meant, but little successful 
attempts at compromise which have been made by the peace- 
makers who have from time to time gone forth from either side. 
The theologico-scientific literature which has grown up around 
geology, bears upon its face the evidence of the fact that theology 
and physical science are separated by the distance of ages as to 
the times of their access to the human mind; and, moreover, it 
points, by the whole tenor of its reasonings, to that fact as the 
reason for the hostility which it is intended to allay. 

A glance at the scheme and conduct of the warfare between 
theology and science may help us to understand its nature and 
its probable issues. The theologian claims to possess truths b 
revelation: the man of science boasts that he has acquired trut 
by discovery. They are both right in their respective claims ; 
they are both wrong in their respective denials of each other’s 
claims; and the effect is, that on the surface these two claims 
have the appearance of being irreconcilable, an appearance 
which has been given to them by the peculiarly prejudiced state 
of mind of both parties. We say needy that this appear- 
ance of inandbhhonnes has been given, and we assert that it 


proceeds from the influence of prejudice, because the day will 
assuredly arrive, and even now has begun to dawn, when in- 
telligent minds will be struck with amazement that hostility so 
decided upon grounds so untenable could have been maintained 
for so long, and with such vigour. The unity and the univer- 
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sality of truth, which is the deeply cherished conviction of all 
enlightened minds, will, after it has dwelt long enough in human 
intelligence to germinate and spring up, and bear its precious 
and abundant fruit, effect such a change in the mutual bearings 
of theology and science that men will read with curiosity of their 
contests, and only marvel that it should have been possible to 
excite a strife which now it seems almost hopeless to quell. 
They will ask with astonishment, Surely is not the belief in 
truth, and the love of it, sufficiently powerful to keep men, 
who investigate its various forms, patient under the hardships 
of the pursuit, and forbearing towards their fellow-inquirers ? 
Truth comes to man from God in various blessed forms. It 
descends upon him as an endowment straight from heaven, and 
reaches his soul through the “still, small voice” of the Holy 
Spirit: thus he receives it by revelation. It also waits for him 
by the wayside of the laborious paths of science, and rewards his 
patient toil with the knowledge and the service of Nature, whom 
he has learnt to subdue ; and thus he receives it through discovery. 

But there is another fact, the existence of which is a fruitful 
source of evil, but will come in time to be looked upon with 
wonder as a special monstrosity among the many monstrous 
growths which have sprung from ignorance. That ethics and 
physical science have real and proper bearings upon each other, 
no one who knows anything of either will deny; but the per- 
verseness of men who have taken part in the warfare between 
theology and science has forced them into an unnatural connexion 
which ought to be a subject of unfeigned astonishment, as well 
as of regret. Scientific departure from truth is error, moral 
departure from truth is falsehood ; this needs only to be stated 
to be at once acknowledged ; and yet this obvious distinction 
has been; and even now is, repeatedly lost sight of by angry 
disputants on either side: one party alleges an error, the other 
replies as though he were meeting a charge of falsehood. It 
would be tedious to our readers to conduct them over the field of 
controversy, and point out the numerous examples of this con- 
fusion of ideas.’ hen the history of the war between theology 
and science comes to be written, the historian will find a large 





1 One may, perhaps, be permitted to refer in a note to an instance of this con- 
fusion occurring in the writings of so excellent a man as Hugh Miller. He 
says, that ‘though theologians have at various times striven hard to pledge it 
‘[the Bible] to false science, geographical, astronomical, and geological, it has been 
‘pledged by its Divine Author to no falsehood whatever.’ (‘Testimony of the 
‘ Rocks,’ p. 182.) The impropriety of using the term ‘falsehood’ in such a con- 
nexion must surely be patent to every calm and unbiassed mind. But it is only 
one of a thousand instances in the works of this and other eminent writers, of 
the heat of temper generated by the introduction of ethical language into dis- 
cussions purely scientific. 
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portion of his task to consist in describing the pitched battles 
and the desultory skirmishes which have taken place, because 
imperfect knowledge has been mistaken for moral obliquity. 
The time, however, has not arrived for writing such a history, 
though the work has been frequently attempted; but these 
attempts have only served to swell the list of partisan literature. 
The warfare is still being waged, and while it lasts there can be 
no calm resting-place of observation for the historian, Whether 
it will ever cease no one can be blamed for doubting, and they 
who think it will end must not be surprised if they be derided as 
visionary and fanciful. Still, though the fact of antagonism be 
not done away with, the spirit of the contest is changed, and the 
change most will allow to be for the better. Men do not now 
so often rush at the conclusion that when their opponents make 
an inaccurate statement they are intentionally mendacious ; there 
is not quite so much recklessness in accusing of atheism those 
whose ideas of the Deity differ either in kind or expression from 
one’s own; and with regard to the treatment of Holy Scripture, 
there is an abatement of that most wild and pernicious line of 
defence which may be called the ‘all-or-nothing principle,’ 
because it poises the vast and glorious edifice of revealed truth 
upon the point of a single incidental statement of some fact, 
either of history or science, and then declares, with an audacity 
which makes one shudder, that if that single statement can be 
disproved, the whole structure must fall to the ground. These, 
to say the least of them, are cheering signs, and their general 
effect must be to dispose men’s minds to listen to the persuasive 
and impartial voice of any calm and judicious thinker who ma 
speak out in the interests of peace. Such a voice has been lifted 
up by the Duke of Argyll, in the volume which now lies before 
us. Its tendency is decidedly pacific, its tone is temperate, its 
conclusions are sound, its suggestions are entitled to respect for 
their manifest sincerity and fairness. ‘The book, in short, is an 
Eirenicon in the contest between theology and science. 

The principal matter of this work has been before the public 
under different forms for some time, though its materials have 
only recently been collected within one cover and under one title. 
Four out of the seven chapters (now expanded with new matter) 
of which it is comprised, appeared in Good Words in the early 
half of 1865. The first chapter was originally published in the 
Edinburgh Review, of October, 1862. The last two chapters 
formed the substance of Presidential Addresses to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

In the opening chapter our author deals with the questions, 
‘The Supernatural—What is it? What do we mean by it? 
* How do we define it?’ and he complains that although these 
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questions are of first importance, yet ‘we find them seldom 
distinctly put, and still more seldom distinctly answered.’ And 
this ene. may be extended to almost the o on employment of 
language in the enunciation of philosophical ideas. Leann, 
after all, was the battle chiefly waged in the schools; and even 
now that the facilities of the press give the greatest opportunities 
for accuracy, and for the correction of errors in the use of words, 
it is to be teared that controversy is still as much taken up with 
disputes about the terms employed as ever. ‘ Nature’ and 
‘supernatural’ are two expressions very freely used in the dis- 
cussions which deal with subjects that touch the confines of 
theology and science; but the freedom with which they are 
used does not so much betoken the perfect mastery over their 
significations which their employers possess, as betray the care- 
lessness which springs from ignorance. The students, and 
even the masters in science, have a rough-and-ready way of 
treating ‘nature’ as a term with elastic boundaries, which can 
be stretched in any direction that for the time suits their own 
mental conception of the subject they are engaged about, and 
which also can be drawn in and narrowed down to the small area 
of their own observation. The whole region beyond the limits 
which they thus capriciously appoint to ‘ nature,’ they, with like 
caprice, designate as ‘supernatural.’ Consequently, these two 
terms, which ought to be most carefully and _perspicuousl 
applied in philosophical investigations, come to be treated wit 
strange levity and inconsiderateness. ‘ Nature’ they are partial 
to; the ‘supernatural’ they do not care for; accordingly we find 
‘nature’ made to stand as an equivalent expression for the space 
within the horizon of the investigator’s own knowledge : it is his 
world. The ‘supernatural,’ on the other hand, is ‘ behind the 
hills’ of his knowledge, or at least of his present interests. He 
uses it as a synonym for the unknown, and even for the un- 
knowable. He casts suspicion upon its existence, and behaves 
with a scant respect towards its claims to be considered as having 
weight in settling the boundaries of his favourite ‘ nature.’ 

On the other hand, theologians, it must be admitted, are scarcely 
less partial and irrational in their own use of the words ‘nature’ 
and ‘ supernatural.’ They have an unfortunate way of treating 
‘nature’ as a sort of impious rival of their favourite ‘ super- 
natural.’ We say this is unfortunate, because it tinges with a 
narrow jealousy their whole treatment of scientific questions, and 
gives to their intercourse with men of science the appearance of 
unfriendly reserve. Their minds are cectiencte.. | with the 
notion that the ‘ supernatural,’ whatever it may mean (for they, 
no more than the men of science, are clear as to what it does, or 
ought to, mean), is that which they must defend at all hazards 
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against the hostile encroachments of the ‘ philosophers.’ They 
are haunted by the fear that some sacrilege is intended in every 
step which advances the progress of human knowledge in 
physical science; and they seem to assume that the supremacy 
of the ‘ supernatural’ is threatened, and its dignity insulted, by 
every success achieved in scientific investigation. Some allow- 
ance however,-should, in common fairness, be made for this 
unhappy conduct of theologians. If they have been jealous, 
the men of science have been presumptuous; if they have ex- 
hibited an unworthy alarm for the position and claims of the 
‘supernatural,’ the science-men have excited their fears by 
their undisguised contempt for all that they did not choose to 
include within the province which they themselves assigned to 
‘ nature.’ 

It is clear, then, that the faults on both sides spring from the 
same cause, namely the neglect of having previously ascertained 
the meanings to be assigned to the words ‘ nature ’ and ‘ super- 
natural’ before making such free use of them in discussion. It 
is not necessary that these meanings should always be the same 
—that is to say, that their boundaries should be unalterably and 
for ever determined. What is required is precision in the use of 
language. No intelligent thinker would desire to forge out of 
the definitions of words fetters to cramp the action of free 
inquiry. All useful ends, therefore, would be sufficiently 
attained if the same words were scrupulously used in the same 
sense that had been already agreed upon, until, for good reason 
and after careful statement, some enlarged or otherwise modified 
range of meaning be adopted. In theology it is well known 
what confusion blurs the pages of many excellent writers, in 
consequence of the two distinct meanings of the term ‘faith,’ 
namely, ‘ belief’ and ‘trust,’ being carelessly interchanged ; and 
it can at once be seen what a chaos of ideas would be produced 
by the word ‘natural’ being indiscriminately employed as op- 
posed, at one time to ‘mechanical,’ at another to ‘artificial,’ at 
another to ‘human,’ at another to ‘ divine.’ 

Towards clearing up the obscurity which hangs over philo- 
sophical discussions through a careless employment of the terms 
‘nature’ and ‘supernatural,’ it is the chief merit of the Duke of 
Argyll’s book to contribute some very valuable suggestions. It 
is notorious how often definitions fail in making plain the 
meanings of the words defined ; and this frequently arises from 
the definer supposing that a definition must be dogmatic in its 
tone, and brief in its expression. Our author avoids this error 
by not attempting formal definitions. At the same time he 
renders efficient aid towards attaining the purpose of formal 
definitions; and no one, who needs rom | help, can read the first 
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chapter without feeling that he has acquired a clearer under- 
standing of what ‘ nature ’ and ‘ supernatural’ should mean. 
The following quotations may be put in evidence :— 


‘Seeing the boundless extent of our ignorance of the natural laws which 
regulate so many of the phenomena around us, and still more of so many of the 
phenomena within us, nothing can be more reasonable than to conclude, 
when we see something which is to us a wonder, that somehow, if we only 
knew how, it is “all right,” all according to the constitution and course of 
nature. But then, to justify this conclusion, we must understand nature in 
the largest sense, as including all that is , 


“In the round ocean, and in the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 


We must understand it as including every agency which we see entering, or 
can conceive from analogy as capable of entering, into the causation of the 
world. First and foremost among these is the agency of our own mind and 
will.”—P. 7. 

‘Let us never forget, then, that the agency of man is of all others the most 
natural—the one with which we are most familiar—the only one, in fact, which 
we can be said, even in any measure, to understand. When any wonderful 
event can be referred to the contrivance or ingenuity of man, it is thereby at once 
removed from the sphere of the supernatural, as ordinarily understood.’—P. 8. 


From this point our author proceeds to point out that the 
limitations people put upon ‘nature,’ by either distinguishing it 
from human will, or by restricting it to those effects the causes 
of which we know and see, cannot be maintained. Thus step by 
step he leads on to the conclusion that ‘ nature’ is co-extensive 
with the constitution and order of the universe, both mental, 
moral, and physical. This, as our readers well know, is no new 
or original line of reasoning. They will recall to mind Butler’s 
words: ‘Though one were to allow any confused undetermined 
‘sense, which people please to put upon the word natural, it 
‘ would be a shortness of thought scarce credible to imagine, that 
‘no system or course of things can be so, but only what we see 
‘at present: especially whilst the probability of a future life, or 
‘the natural immortality of the soul, is admitted upon the 
‘evidence of reason; because this is really both admitting and 
‘denying at once, a state of being different from the present to 
‘be natural. But the only distinct meaning of that word is, 
‘ stated, fiwed, or settled: since what is natural as much requires 
‘and presupposes an intelligent agent to render it so, ze. to effect 
‘it continually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or 
‘ miraculous does to effect it for once. And hence it must follow, 
‘that persons’ notion of what is natural will be enlarged in pro- 
‘portion to their greater knowledge of the works of God, and the 
‘dispensations of His Providence.’* This is only one of a 





1 Analogy, I. i. 
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thousand instances in which the great thinker of the last century 
anticipated, if not the whole ramifications of those arguments 
which are from time to time being advanced for the solution of 
the problems that lie on the confines of science and theology, at 
least the germs of thought out of which the more modern reason- 
ings spring. 

The passage just quoted from the Bishop, so far as it tends to 
define ‘natural’ and ‘supernatural,’ contains nothing incon- 
sistent with the line of argument adopted by the Duke. In fact 
the sum and substance of the Duke’s reasonings in his first 
chapter amount simply to the negative inference, that there is no 
reason deducible from what we at present know of the consti- 
tution and order of the universe, for excluding any part of it, 
either mental, physical, or moral, from the limits of the term 
‘ nature,’—an inference which finds almost identical expression in 
the above-cited words of Butler. But here comes in the diver- 
gence of our author from the Bishop—so far, that is to say, as 
two writers can be said to diverge from each other who are not 
writing upon exactly the same subject. The Duke of Argyll 
pushes the boundaries of ‘nature’ so far and wide on all sides, 
as to leave nothing outside of thzm but the Deity himself; for, 
though not explicitly, certainly implicitly, he includes all the 
works and workings of God, as well those commonly called 
natural as those called miraculous, within the limits of ‘ nature ;’ 
at least he gives such an aspect to miracles, that it is cast upon 
any objector to show cause why they should not be included 
within the region of nature. But in order not to misunderstand 
him upon this point, one must first have re and carefully 
appreciated how vast is the region of what he calls nature. The 
Bishop, on the contrary, while he fully recognises all known and 
all one ht effects of an intelligent agent that are wrought con- 
tinually and at stated times, as being properly called ‘ natural,’ 
assumes that there are certain effects which do not answer his 
definition of natural, 7.e. ‘stated, fixed, or settled,’ and which 
he accordingly calls ‘ supernatural or miraculous.’ In a word, if 
a disproof of miracles being supernatural were established, it 
would not contradict any direct statement of the Duke’s, but it 
would contradict an assertion of the Bishop’s. In fact our author 
accepts frankly enough Mr. Lecky’s inference from his line of 
argument that his notion of a miracle does ‘ not generically differ 
‘from a human act, though it would still be strictly available for 
‘ evidential purposes.’ ! 





1 See note on p. 15. It may be interesting to quote in this connexion a passage 
from a very profound and masterly work on legal science, in which the conceptions 
entertained by the ancient Greek philosophers of nature and her law are set forth : 
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Butler’s strong disposition of mind to accept the broadest 
view of the natural order and constitution of the universe, no one 
acquainted with the first part of the ‘Analogy’ can fail to observe ; 
and the expression he uses so frequently in that part for the 
name of the Almighty, ‘the Author of Nature,’ contains this 
view within it by implication. When again, in the second part, 
‘Of Revealed Religion,’ he substitutes for this title ‘God’ or 
‘ Providence,’ the change is deeply significant to the student of 
Butler; but as our present subject does not invade the region 
comprehended under that head, it is not within our scope to 
dwell upon it. There is, indeed, strong evidence to show that 
Butler would have accepted very cordially the idea contained in 
the expression, ‘ The Reign of Law ;’ though whether he would 
have accepted with equal cordiality the expression itself, as an 
adequate representation of the idea, is another matter. To the 
consideration of the chapter in which our author sets forth what 
he wishes to be understood by this expression we must now 

roceed. 

The title of this second chapter is, ‘ Law: its Definitions.’ At 
its commencement the Duke sets forth in a paragraph of concise 
and vigorous statement the convictions of his own mind upon the 
subject he is about to discuss. ‘Though standing so near the 
beginning, it is really the conclusion of the whole book, and for 
this reason it will be well to extract it. 


‘The Reign of Law,—is this, then, the reign under which we live? Yes, 
in a sense it is, There is no denying it. The whole world around us, and the 
whole world within us, are ruled by law. Our very spirits are subject to it— 
those spirits which yet seem so spiritual, so subtle, so free. How often in the 
darkness do they feel the restraining walls—bounds withiu which they move— 
conditions out of which they cannot think! The perception of this is growing 
in the consciousness of men. It grows with the growth of knowledge ; it is 
the delight, the reward, the goal of science. From science it passes into every 





‘The word pvo:s, which was rendered in the Latin natura, and our nature, denoted, 
‘beyond all doubt, originally the material universe, but it was the material uni- 
‘ verse contemplated under an aspect which—such is our intellectual distance from 
‘ those times—it is not very easy to delineate in modern language. Nature signi- 
‘fied the physical world regarded as the result of some primordial element or law. 
‘The oldest Greek philosophers had been accustomed to explain the fabric of 
‘creation as the manifestation of some single principle which they variously 
‘asserted to be movement, force, fire, moisture, or generation. In its simplest and 
* most ancient sense, nature is precisely the physical universe looked upon in this 
‘way as the manifestation of a principle. Afterwards, the later Greek sects, re- 
‘turning to a path from which the greatest intellects of Greece had meanwhile 
‘ ne | added the moral to the physical world in the conception of nature. They 
‘extended the term till it embraced not merely the visible creation, but the 
‘thoughts, observances, and aspirations of mankind, Still, as before, it was not 
‘solely the moral phenomena of human society which they understood by nature, 
‘but these phenomena considered as resolvable into some general and simple 
laws.’— Ancient Law: its connexion with the early History of Society, and its 
Relation to Modern Ideas, By Heury Sumner Maine. Second Edition, p. 53. 
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domain of thought, and invades, amongst others, the theology of the Church. 
And so we see the men of theology coming out to parley with the men of science, 
a white flag in their hands, and saying, “‘1f you will let us alone, we will do 
the same by you. Keep to your own province ; do not enter ours. The reign 
of law which you proclaim, we admit—outside these walls, but not within 
them: let there be peace between us.” But this will never do. There can be 
no such treaty dividing the domain of truth. Every one truth is connected 
with every other truth in this great universe of God. ‘The-connexion may be 
one of infinite subtilty and apparent distance—running, as it were, under 
ground for a long way, but always asserting itself at last somewhere, and at 
some time. No bargaining, no fencing off the ground—no form of process 
will avail to part this right of way. Blessed right, enforced by blessed power ! 
Every truth, which is truth indeed, is charged with its own consequences, its 
own analogies, its own suggestions. These will not be kept outside any 
artificial boundary; they will range over the whole field of thought, nor is 
there any corner of it from which they can be warned away.’—Pp. 53, 54. 


The illustration which our author here uses to picture the 
relative positions of science and theology, or rather of their 
professors, is, unfortunately, true to fact; and we attempted, at 
the outset of this article, to account for it. The men of theology, 
as being the more ancient occupiers of the region of thought, are 
fittingly represented as inhabiting a city, as being in the condition 
of an established and long-settled people. The men of science 
are new men to the soil,—invaders of its territory, having no 
habitation, but being in a state of advance and encroachment, 
drawing their parallels like besiegers around a beleaguered town. 
Against the assumption which gives outline and colour to this 
picture we emphatically protest. It presupposes that there is no 
unity of truth; but there are theological reasons quite as strong, 
quite as irrefragable, as any that science can produce, for be- 
heving most firmly, and asserting with the greatest confidence, 
that truth is one and indivisible. The manifestations of truth, 
however, are multitudinous; and the system which regulates 
them, being necessarily co-extensive with truth, that is to say, 
universal, has received the name of Law, because that term 
expresses better than any other the complex idea of unity in 
essence and universality in extension. Yet how many persons 
shrink from allowing a universal reign of law, even when the 
have conceded the premises from which it inevitably follows, 
namely, that truth is universal and one! And the ground upon 
which they raise the objection is curious. ‘They do not like to 
admit the reign of law to be universal because that admission 
implies that the law is inviolable. And yet, assuredly, a law is 
not esteemed any more, but less, because it can be violated ; and 
the honour accorded to the maker of a law is not increased, but 
rather diminished, by its violation. The greatest thinkers have 
always shown themselves disposed to believe that the laws of 
nature are inviolable, even when stating in the same breath the 
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power of God to suspend, break, or change them. Bacon, in that 
remarkable piece of his, ‘ A Confession of Faith,’ offers a good 
example : ‘God created heaven and earth, and all their armies 
‘and generations, and gave unto them constant and everlasting 
‘ laws, which we call Nature, which is nothing but the laws of 
‘ the creation ; which laws, nevertheless, have had their changes 
‘or times, and are to have a fourth, and last So as the 
‘ laws of nature, which now remain and govern inviolably till the 
end of the world, began to be in force when God first rested 
from His works and ceased to create; but received a revocation 
in part by the curse, since which time they change not. 

' That notwithstanding God hath rested and ceased from 
creating since the first Sabbath, yet, nevertheless, He doth 
accomplish and fulfil His divine will in all things, great and 
small, singular and general, as fully and exactly by providence, 
as He could by miracle and new creation, though His working 
be not immediate and direct, but by compass; not violating 
nature, which is His own law upon the creature. 

‘That at the first the soul of man was not produced by 
heaven or earth, but was breathed immediately from God ; so 
that the ways or proceedings of God with spirits are not 
included in nature, that is, in the laws of heaven and earth; 
but are reserved to the law of His secret will and grace, wherein 
God worketh stiil, and resteth not from the work of redemption 

‘as He resteth from the work of creation, but continueth working 
‘ till the end of the world; what time that work also shall be 
‘accomplished, and an eternal Sabbath shall ensue. Likewise, 
‘that whensoever God doth break [transcend, Rawley’s MS8.] 
‘the law of nature by miracles (which are ever [may ever seem 
‘as, R.] new creations) He never cometh to that point or pass 
‘ but in regard of the work of redemption, which is the greater, 
‘and whereto all God’s signs and miracles do refer.”* 

The reader will not fail to be struck with the tenacity with 
which Lord Bacon clings to the idea of law in the above passage, 
and also how ready he is to acknowledge its inviolability ; and 
yet how in the same sentences he recognises its breach, its 
revocation, its change. Is it not, then, worth while asking what 
style of language we are using when we speak of law, and the 
reign of law, in reference to the unity of truth and to the order 
and constitution of nature? The importance of this question 
cannot be stated more forcibly than it is by the Duke of Argyll 
in the following passage :— 


* Words, which should be the servants of thought, are too often its masters ; 
and there are very few words which are used more ambiguously, and therefore 





' Bacon’s Works, edited by Ellis, Spedding, and Heath, vol. vii. p. 220. 
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more injuriously, than the word “law.” It may, indeed, be legitimately used 
in several different senses, because, in all cases, as applied in science, it is 
a metaphor, and one which has relation to many different kinds and degrees of 
likeness in the ideas which are compared, It matters little in which of these 
senses it is used, provided the distinctions between them are kept clearly in 
view, and provided we watch against the failacies which must arise when we 
pass insensibly from one meaning to another. And here it may be observed in 
passing, that the metaphors which are implied in language are generally 
founded on analogies instinctively, and often unconsciously, perceived, and 
which would not be so perceived if they were not both deep and true. In this 
case, the idea which lies at the root of law, in all its applications, is evident 
enough. In its primary signification, a “law” is the authoritative expression 
of human will enforced by power. The instincts of mankind, finding utterance 
in their language, have not failed to see that the phenomena of nature are only 
really conceivable to us, as, in like manner, the expressions of a will enforcing 
itself with power. But, as in many other cases, the secondary or derivative 
senses of the word have supplanted the primary signification, and law is now 
habitually used by men who deny the analogy on which that use is founded, 
and to the truth of which it is an abiding witness.’—P. 63. 


In the latter part of this quotation our author has seized with 
a firm and decisive grasp the key to the difficulties which involve 
the controversy in which one party asserts, and the other denies, 
the inviolability of natural laws. Not a little of the jealousy 
and suspicion with which men of theology treat the doctrines put 
forth by men of science concerning natural law arise from the 
fact that the latter are really offending against the analogy of 
their own chosen metaphor by claiming for law an absolute 
priority and supremacy. They make law to annihilate will and 
absorb power. In other words, while they proclaim the univer- 
— of law they withdraw, by the very terms in which they 
proclaim it, the constituent parts which go to make up the idea 
of law. The phrase which stands as the title of this book is 
open to this very objection. How can law be said to reign ? 
Law obeys will, and is enforced by power. This is serving, not 
reigning. Law prevails throughout the universe, will reigns 
over it; and the mode or system upon which will exercises its 
universal reign is called law. There is a sense, of course, in 
which law may be said to reign, just as in the Psalms we read, 
‘The sun to rule by day ;’ ‘‘The moon and the stars to rule by 
night ;’ but this is piling metaphor upon metaphor,—that is to 
say, law in a metaphorical sense is said to reign in a metaphorical 
sense. Place side by side the two phrases, ‘The reign of 
supreme will,’ and ‘ ‘he reign of law,’ and we see at once that 
the word ‘reign’ is used in two different stages of meaning: it 
is literal in the former, metaphorical in the latter; and in this 
latter sense our author uses it. 

But in the use hitherto made of the term ‘law,’ we have been 
speaking in the abstract. The law of nature is the sum of the 
forces which are at work in nature. It is, however, customary 
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to call each force a law ; hence we speak of natural laws. But it 
must be carefully borne in mind that law is not used in the same 
sense in both cases. Any one force in nature operates invariably 
in a certain direction, and tends to produce always the same 
result. But natural law produces an infinite variety of results. 
How is this? Simply through the infinite combinations into 
which the different forces of nature may be thrown. Each note 
in the diapason is fixed and immutable; it can give forth no 
strange, no uncertain sound. But the changes that may be 
rung by varying the combinations of the notes are incalculable. 
And in the diapason of nature what is the combining power? 
Indisputably the supreme will; which will, therefore, is outside 
of and above law. ‘This is the supernatural. But this most 
important and interesting truth, viz. the changefulness of results 
being the consequence of the unchangeableness of the various 
laws which are at work in nature, is so admirably put by our 
author, that we must let him express himself in his own words, 
and at full length :— 


‘It is perfectly true that every law is, in its own nature, invariably produc- 
ing always precisely, and necessarily, the same effects—that is, provided it is 
worked under the same conditions. But then, if the conditions are not the 
same, the invariableness of effect gives place to capacities of change which are 
almost infinite. It is by altering the conditions under which any given law is 
brought to bear, and by bringing other laws to operate upon the same subject, 
that our own wills exercise a large and increasing power over the material world. 
And, be it observed, to this end the uniformity of laws is no impediment, but, 
on the contrary, it is an indispensable condition. Laws are in themselves 
unchangeable, and if they were not unchangeable, they could not be used as 
the instruments of will. If they were less vigorous, they would be less certain, 
and the least uncertainty would render them incapable of any service. No 
adjustment, however nice, could secure its purpose, if the implements em- 
ployed were of uncertain temper. 

‘The notion, therefore, that the uniformity or invariableness of the laws of 
nature cannot be reconciled with their subordination to the exercise of will, is 
a notion contrary to our own experience. It is a confusion of thought arisin 
very much out of the ambiguity of language. For, let it be observed that, ot 
all the senses in which the word law is used, there is only one in which it is 
true that laws are immutable and invariable, and that is the sense in which 
law is used to designate an individual force. Gravitation, for example, is im- 
mutable in this respect—that (so far as we know) it never operates according 
to any other measure than “directly as the mass, and inversely as the square 
of the distance.” But in all the other senses in which the word law is used, 
laws are not immutable, but, on the contrary, they are the great instruments, 
the unconscious agencies of change. When, therefore, scientific men speak, 





' The writer is here somewhat inaccurate in his language. His purpose is to 
show that the immutability of laws renders them instrumental in effecting changes, 
He therefore should not have said, ‘laws are not immutable,’—that is to say, not 
incapable of being changed, for that is not his meaning. He should have said, 
‘laws are not opposed to change.’ It is the very fact of their immutability in 
themselves which makes*them subserve mutability out of themselves, 
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as they often do, of all phenomena being governed by invariable laws, they 
use language which is ambiguous, and in most cases they use it in a sense 
which covers an erroneous idea of the facts. There are no phenomena visible 
to man, of which it is true to say, that they are governed by any invariable 
force. That which does govern them is always some variable combinations of 
invariable forces. But this makes all the difference in reasoning on the rela- 
tion of will to law,—this is the one essential distinction to be admitted and 
observed. There is no observed order of facts which is not due to a combi- 
nation of forces, and there is no combination of forces which is invariable— 
none which are not capable of change in infinite degrees. In these senses— 
and these are the common senses in which law is used to express the 

henomena of nature—law is not rigid, it is not immutable, it is not invariable, 

ut it is, on the contrary, pliable, subtle, various. In the ouly sense in 
which laws are immutable, this immutability is the very characteristic which 
makes them subject to guidance through endless pe of design. We know 
this in our own case. ft is the very certainty and invariableness of the laws 
of nature which alone enables us to use them, and to yoke them to our service.’ 
—Pp. 98—101. 


Thus we see that what some may call the inviolability of 
natural laws is the very reason a such infinite variety can be 
produced by their application. They are so trustworthy that 


they can always be employed with confidence. What would the 
science of gunnery be, for example, if the law of gravitation were 
not perfectly trustworthy—absolutely invariable in its operation ? 

The dislike which is often felt, and the disbelief which is 
sometimes expressed, with regard to the doctrine of the immuta- 


bility of natural laws, arises from the notion that it tends to 
destroy the freedom of will. But freedom of will is no better 
than a chimera, unless it have power to execute its intentions ; 
and it is the very fact that natural laws are immutable which 
gives scope to will to exercise its power. At the same time it 
must be remembered that each particular law is, so far as its own 
operation is concerned, a restraint upon, nay an insuperable 
obstacle to the exercise of the freedom of will ; e.g. if a man 
hold a stone over the mouth of a well, and, simply relaxing his 
hold of it, should will that it rise upwards, or go off in a hori- 
zontal direction, instead of falling dodawiale, the law of 
gravitation would thwart his will. But there is another law, 
which he can make use of, which would enable him to carry out 
his purpose—the law of motion. He can apply this law by the 
exercise of muscular action ; and thus these laws in combination 
empower his will to cast a stone in what direction he pleases. 
Now, whatever abstract notion we may have of the freedom of 
will, it is only through experience that we can learn what it is 
able to effect; and experience teaches us that the will can effect 
an infinite, an ever-increasing variety of results by combining in 
numberless ways the operations of natural laws, each one of 
which operates in an invariable manner independent of any 
exercise of mere will to the contrary. If, however, it should be 
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maintained in opposition to this doctrine that the very necessity 
of combining natural laws in order to bring about the purposes 
of the will.is destructive of the freedom of the will, then it may 
reasonably ‘be asked, by way of rejoinder, Have we any right to 
speak of freedom of will irrespective of the teachings of ex- 
erience? It is quite true that a man may _ in his 
imagination the stone rising upwards when the hand is with- 
drawn, and he may will that that impossibility should take 
place; and the objector may assert that there can be no freedom 
of will where the will is not free to carry out whatever the 
imagination can conceive. But this objection involves a falla- 
cious notion of what the imagination and its freedom are. 
Because it is generally supposed that the imagination is free to 
conceive anything—anything beyond, as well as within, the 
range of experience—it is assumed that it obeys no laws, is 
subject to no restraints. This, however, is not true. The 
imagination is, indeed, able to picture to itself things and 08 
cesses which never have, never will, and never can exist. ut 
if its wildest fancies be analysed, they will be found to be made 
up of materials which experience has furnished it with. In the 
case in question, a man can imagine a stone rising upwards, or 
moving horizontally, because he has seen it take place ; and in 
his imagination he can separate this motion of the stone which is 
really the result of a combination of forces, from the action of 
those forces, and keep the result in his picture and discard the 
forces; and the Pc of imagination lies in this power to 
separate cause and effect, and retain the effect and exclude the 
cause. But here is the limit of its freedom. Strange as its 
pictures are, imagination never yet painted one that did not con- 
sist of materials which experience had furnished, though its 
combinations of those materials may be as ridiculous, impossible, 
and fanciful as you please. All the fabulous animals of mytho- 
logy are the works of imagination, but experience provided the 
parts. Imagination could not have pictured a centaur if ex- 
perience had not shown it a man and a bull. Thus we see that 
the will is free to imagine in a way closely analogous to that in 
which it is free to act. A man is free to make what pictures he 
likes out of the materials which experience furnishes, and he is 
in like manner free to produce what results he likes by the com- 
bination of the forces which nature places at his service ; but he 
is not free to make pictures saedesie independent of experience, 
nor is he free to work absolutely independent of the laws of 
nature. If anyone chose to say that there is no such thing 
existing as freedom, then he is welcome to his crotchet, and we 


shall not trouble him to answer the question whence he obtained 
the idea of freedom. 
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Seeing, then, that the forces of nature are constant in their 
operation, or, in other words, that the laws of nature are immu- 
table ; seeing also that this constancy and immutability make 
them trustworthy servants of will, and facile instruments of 
a by the power of combination ; it follows that this com- 

ining power is necessary to the action of will in all cases 
wherein natural forces do not directly serve its purpose. 

This power of combination is called contrivance, and our author 
very clearly and succinctly states the ‘necessity of contrivance 
arising out of the reign of law,’ in the commencement of the 
third chapter. After making this statement, he proceeds to 
illustrate it by an ‘example in the machinery of flight,’ which 
occupies the remainder of the chapter. It is impossible by any 
analysis or quotations to do justice to the interest and beauty of 
this section of the Duke of Argyll’s book, and we will not mar the 
pleasure the reader will certainly experience in reading it, by 
attempting to give it in outline. 

But while ‘contrivance’ is generally acknowledged to prevail 
throughout nature for the fulfilment of ‘ purpose,’ it has been 
objected by some that contrivance, in certain instances, is a 
failure, and that ‘ a has been defeated. The very impor- 
tant chapter in which this subject is handled, should, like the 
precedent section, be read to be appreciated. In it the reader, 
who may have been fascinated by the charms of Mr. Darwin's 
book upon the ‘ Origin of Species’ into accepting the theory he 
—— therein, will find a most efficient balancing power. If 

e read attentively the arguments and illustrations there advanced, 
he will learn that there is no necessity for giving himself over 
unreservedly to the Darwinian hypothesis. 

When we approach the question of purpose in the order and 
constitution of nature, we are entering that inner circle of contro- 
versy within which the disputations of the men of theology with 
the men of science, raise the most distinct issue. What is that 
issue? Even this: Are we competent to decide what is, or what 
is not, purpose in ee of the infinite varieties of contrivance 
which we behold in Nature? Men of science say, Yes: men of 


theology say, No. It may of course be denied by some on both 
sides of the controversy that this is a fair representation of the 
case. But that it is so we feel convinced by the fact, that the 
theories of the men of science which are looked upon with most 
disfavour by the men of theology, are = those which 


demand that this question should be answered in the affirmative 
as a basis of their stability. Now we are far from asserting that 
theologians are always wise when they frown upon scientific 
theories. History tells of instances in which they have been 
wondrously silly in so doing. But we think it will be found on 
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investigation, that in no case in which theologians have been in 
the wrong has the question been cast upon this issue. That 
there are some, nay many cases of contrivance, the purpose of 
which we may be quite certain about, theologians do not think 
of denying. The beautiful examples of contrivance in the adap- 
tation of wings for the purpose of flight, so admirably described 
by our author, are sufficient proof. But what theologians do say, 
and are right in saying, is, that it is bad philosophy, as well as 
bad theology, to decide what shall be considered a purpose and 
what not ; and to exclude as failures in the attainment of purpose 
those contrivances in nature which do not achieve the particular 
purpose predetermined for them. Mr. Darwin says that some 
naturalists have protested ‘against the utilitarian doctrine, that 
‘every detail of structure has been produced for the good of its 
‘possessor. ‘They believe that very many structures have been 
‘created for beauty in the eyes of man, or for mere variety. This 
‘ doctrine, if true, would be absolutely fatal to my theory. Yet, I 
‘fully admit that many structures are of no direct use to their 
‘ possessors.’! In reference to this passage, the Duke of Argyll 
says, and we cordially go with him, ‘So much the worse for his 
theory. Surely a more glaring example of what may be called 
the arbitrariness of scientific theory cannot be adduced; nor, 
indeed, a more candid confession of it. Mr. Darwin predeter- 


. mines that usefulness is a purpose, and that one | is not a 


purpose. His theory of development by natural selection 
demands that the purpose striven after in the developed structure, 
should be useful to its possessor; and as mere ornament is not 
useful to its possessor, the beauty which mere ornament produces 
is not a purpose. Nothing weaker than the tyranny of theory 
could withhold a man from accepting the pleasure which the 
contemplation of the beautiful affords, as a sufficient answer to 
the question, Has ornament a purpose ? 


* Ask the swain 
Who journeys homeward from a summer-day’s 
Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils, 
And due repose, o loiters to behold 
The sunshine gleaming as through amber clouds, 
O’er all the western sky; full soon, I ween, 
His rude expression, and untutor’d airs, 
Beyond the power of language, will unfold 
The form of Beauty smiling at his heart.’ 
Pleasures of Imagination, iiit 526. 


It is, indeed, open to him to reply that the beauty of creatures 
who may never meet the human eye, or at least so rarely, so late 





‘ Origin of Species, p. 199. 
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in the history of their existence, that the pleasure which man 
derives from the observation of them bears an infinitesimal propor- 
tion to the causes which are said to have been created for producing 
that result, is an insufficient account of their purpose. But if he 
take up this position, he also assumes the responsibility of its 
consequences; and one of these is to prove that the beautiful has no 
independent existence, is not in itself a worthy purpose of natural 
law, but has only the relative value arising from its being seen and 
admired by man. This it will hardly be attempted to assert. Men 
have long ages ago assigned a place in the order of nature to beauty, 
quite irrespective of its enjoyment by humansight. Countless forms 
of ornament have adorned the universe, and have utterly perished, 
upon which the admiring gaze of man never rested. To say that 
these forms were thrown away merely because man received no 
benefit from them, would be absurd as well as arrogant. ‘He that 
made the eye, shall He not see?’ Is no purpose attained by the 
beauty of nature because one creature in it—man—may have 
missed the enjoyment of it? Surely a higher philosophy guided 
the ancients in giving to the universe the same names—«dcpos 
and mundus—which they also used to indicate ornament. ‘ Mere 
‘beauty, mere ova 13 says the Duke of Argyll, ‘for their own 
‘sake, are objects which we ourselves seek where we can make 
‘the forces of Nature subordinate to the attainment of them.’ 
And in so seeking for the beautiful we are not making it, we 
are only exploring the boundless resources of Nature; and if the 
discovery of the beautiful stimulate our energies in searching for 
it, that itself is purpose, and refutes the baseless assumption 
that there is no purpose in mere ornament. The poet is a better 
philosopher than the utilitarian naturalist :— 
‘ Not content 
With every food of life to nourish man, 
With kind illusion of the wondering sense 


Thou mad’st all nature beauty to his eye, 
And music to his ear.’ 


In his fifth chapter the Duke of Argyll deals with the subject 
of ‘Creation by Law.’ On the first page of it, he sets forth this 
very important statement: ‘These discoveries of physiology, 
‘though they are helpless to prove that law has ever been 
‘present as a master, are eminent! suggestive of the idea that 
‘law has never been absent as a servant ;—that as in governing 
‘the world, so in forming it, material forces have been always 
‘used as the instruments of will.’ The regard of the whole 
chapter, like that of the former one, is towards Mr. Darwin's 
theory; and the point of attack at which it assails that theory 
may be understood from this single sentence: ‘ His theory gives 
‘an explanation, not of the processes by which new forms first 
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‘appear, but only of the processes by which, when they have 
‘appeared, they acquire a preference over others, and thus become 
‘established in the world.’ Any one acquainted with Mr. Darwin's 
interesting book, knows this to be perfectly true; and it only 
requires the reflection of a thoughtful and intelligent reader of 
that book to arrive at the same conclusion concerning it which 
the Duke of Argyll well expresses in the following passage :— 


‘Strictly speaking, therefore, Mr. Darwin’s theory is not a theory on the 
origin of species at all, but only a theory on the causes which lead to the 
relative success or failure of such new forms as may be born into the world. 
It is the more important to remember this distinction, because it seems to me 
that Mr. Darwin himself frequently forgets it. Not only does he speak of 
natural selection “ producing” this and that modification of structure, but he 
undertakes to affirm of one class of changes that they can be produced, and of 
— class of changes that they cannot be produced, by this process.’— 

In fact, a pigeon-fancier’s collection teaches all there is really to 
be learnt about development and selection; and the common 
‘rock,’ that may chance to fly over our heads as we are looking 
at the pouters, and the tumblers, and the fan-tails, reminds us 
that the lesson has its limits. The fancy-birds prove the expan- 
siveness of existing organisms: the original bird of nature’s 
mould asserts the necessity for an organism to exist before it can 
be expanded. Mr. Darwin has taught—and taught with 


admirable clearness and power—-the lesson of mo ae 


but he has mistaught, or rather he himself has failed to learn, 
the lesson of pre-existence. A fallacy runs throughout the whole 
work on the ‘ Origin of Species.’ It lies in the title, it lurks in 
every chapter. But it is likewise true that those who, claiming 
to be the champions of orthodoxy, were most fervent in their 
attacks upon the book, were the victims of a fallacy likewise. 
They thought the mischief lay in the doctrine of development by 
natural selection; that this doctrine was subversive of the 
doctrine of origin by creation; and they accordingly set themselves 
to combat the doctrine which Mr. Darwin has irrefragably 
established. But the real fallacy of the book lay in speaking of 
development as though it could originate, or produce, or create 
anything. Consequently the proper line of controversy would 
have been, first to have accepted the development theory, and 
then to have shown, that so far from encroaching upon, or 
threatening to supersede, the doctrine of origin by creation, it 
really made that doctrine more obviously necessary to account for 
the existence of the organisms, the development of which 
Mr. Darwin has so truly and beautifully described. The Duke 
of Argyll has rendered most valuable service to the cause of 
truth,—both in its scientific and theological aspects,—by the 
calm, discriminating, and perspicuous exhibition of the real 
fallacy and its proper refutation. Much misspent discussion, 
L 2 
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much needless alarm, would have been saved if the last paragraph 
of his fifth chapter could have been read and understood by the 
excited disputants. 


* There is, at least, one conclusion which is certain, namely, this,—that no 
theory in respect to the means and method employed in the work of creation— 
provided such theory takes in all the facts—can have the slightest efftct in re- 
moving that work from the relation in which it stands to the attributes of 
will. Creation by law, evolution by law, development by law, or, as including 
all those kindred ideas, the reign of law, is nothing but the reign of creative 
force, directed by creative knowledge, worked under the control of creative 
power, and in fulfilment of creative purpose.’ —P. 293. 


‘When we pass from the phenomena of matter to the pheno- 
mena of mind, we do not pass from under the reign of law.’ 
With these words the Duke of Argyll opens his sixth chapter, 
which deals with ‘The Reign of Law in the Realm of Mind.’ 
If we say that it is less satisfactory than the former portions 
of his work, we do not mean to imply that it is deficient in the 
‘excellences which distinguish the author’s writing. Lucid in 
style, judicious in temper, vigorous in expression—all this it 
certainly is, so far as it goes; but its drawback lies in the in- 
sufficiency of its grasp. The subject is too large to be properly 
treated in so fet a compass as that assigned to it in the (scarce) 
sixty pages of very ‘open’ print which it occupies in this 
volume. Moreover, the impression left upon the reader by the 
whole book is that the Duke is more at home with physics than 
with metaphysics. It is clear that through patient observation 
avd delicate analysis, he has made himself familiar with the 
emg of matter; but there is not the same internal evi- 

ence to show that he has paid equal attention to the phenomena 
of mind. Consequently the section in which he deals with them 
does not proceed as from a master hand. 

The brain is the organ at which the naturalist and the meta- 

hysician, the student of matter and the student of mind, meet 
face to face. To the naturalist it is a substance compounded 
of ‘ water, albumen, fat, and phosphate salts.’ He handles it 
as he would any other organ of the body. He anatomizes it. 
He renders a scientific account of its structure, dividing it into 
its several parts. He then proceeds to state the functions of the 
brain. At this point a change comes over his language. He 
cannot go on speaking of the brain and its functions as he would 
of the y short the lungs, the liver, and their functions. It is 
manifest, even to the most unscientific observer of the process, 
that the naturalist is passing into a new region of stuck , that 
he is handling a different set of phenomena, from those which 
he had to do with when discussing the other organs. The 
chapter, in a treatise on physiology, which discourses of the 
brain, reads like a section out of a book on mental and moral 
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hilosophy. It is obvious that the physiologist is dealing with 
P phy. ymog & 
mind as well as matter ; that, when he has laid down his scalpel 
and exhausted the resources of chemical analysis, there is a great 
deal beyond the reach of anatomy and chemistry which, student 
of matter though he be, he cannot refuse to quire into and 
render an account of. Accordingly we hear him discourse thus : 
‘The functions of the cerebral hemispheres are those of the 
‘ organs by which the mind, Ist, perceives those clear and more 
‘ impressive sensations which it can retain, and judge according 
‘to; 2dly, performs those acts of will each of which requires 
‘a deliberate, however quick, determination ; 3rdly, retains im- 
‘ pressions of sensible things, and reproduces them in subjective 
‘ sensations and ideas ; 4thly, manifests itself in its higher and 
‘ peculiarly human emotions and feelings, and in its faculties of 
‘judgment, understanding, memory, reflection, induction, and 
‘ imagination, and others of the like class. The cerebral hemi- 
‘ spheres appear thus to be the organs in and through which the 
‘mind acts in all those operations which have immediate 
‘ relation to external and sensible things.’! And then, to put the 
conclusion, in the words of the Duke of Argyll,— 


‘No series of facts, tending to the establishment of any physical truth, 
is more complete or more conclusive than the chain which connects the 
functions of the brain with the phenomena of the mind.’—P. 301. 


Upon the brain, then, is bestowed the intensest interest. It 
is the centre of converging interests—the interest of the phy- 
sician, the interest of the metaphysician. Hence springs up the 
anxious question, What are its laws? ‘The eagerness with 
which it is asked is likely enough to hurry the questioner into 
contriving some ill-founded answer. And so it has been. The 
difficulties which beset the study of the brain are greater than 
those which surround the study of any other organ. Experi- 
ments, by vivisection, upon the brains of brutes (and these only 
upon the smaller animals, as the dog, rabbit, pigeon) have been 
abundantly supplied by Longet, Flourens, Foville, and others. 
But the human brain can only be handled at a post-mortem, 
unless disease or accident may admit the inquirer to a partial, 
very partial, observation of the living organ. Yet it is the 
living organ, when in a healthy state, that alone can supply 
directly the information so much desired. Consequently the 
student has to rest content with indirect information, with in- 
ferences rather than with demonstrations. But it has been 
thought that this might be helped. The exterior mould of the 
skull differs in different individual. Suppose these differences 
were trustworthy signs of the conformation of the brain within, 
so that we could read off on the outer skull the character of the 





1 See ‘Handbook of Physiology,’ by W. 8. Kirkes, M.D. p. 451. 
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inner brain, and consequently of the mind? The conclusion 
was irresistible, notwithstanding its resting -_ mere assump- 
tions—assumptions which have been proved to be illusory. 
Hence Phrenology. Sir William Hamilton was a powerful and 
inveterate enemy of this (so-called) science; and his most fatal 
blow to it was Lieont whea he said that phrenology ‘is the 
‘result, not of experience, but conjecture; and Gall, instead of 
‘deducing the faculties from the organs, and generalizing both 
‘from particular observations, first of all excogitated a faculty 
‘@ prior’, and then looked about for an organ with which to 
‘connect it. In short, phrenology was not discovered, but in- 
‘ vented.” 

But phrenology, though it may be false as a science, yet 
does some service by bearing testimony to the truth that there 
is a ‘reign of law in the realm of mind.’ The manipulation 
of cranial inequalities may be no better than fumblings in search 
of this law; but while the bumps of the skull may go for 
nothing, the belief that the mind, of which the brain is the 
organ, 1s obedient to law, at least has the advantage of keeping 
the inquirer’s eyes open to see the true principles of mental 
law when they come before him. These principles are strictly 
analogous to those of physical law; or, rather, law is self- 
consistent in its operations throughout the whole order and con- 
stitution of the universe in the domain of mind, as well as in 
that of matter. In other words, law reigns by adapting and 
combining the forces of nature, and this adaptation and com- 
bination 1s brought about by the power of will. Now would 
come upon the scene, if we had time and space to admit them, 
the long-drawn train of arguments concerning free will and 
necessity. But we have neither. We shall, however, make 
room for the last paragraph of this chapter, in which the Duke 
of Argyll sums up his conclusions concerning the ‘reign of law 
in the realm of mind.’ He has been criticising the Zoctinn of 
Positivism concerning necessity, and controverting the state- 
ment of that doctrine by its most distinguished disciple in 
England, Mr. John Stuart Mill. He then proceeds :— 

‘There is, then, not much real difficulty after all in disengaging the great 
facts of our own free will from the verbal confusions of positive philosophy. 
Nor will the same methods of solution fail us when we apply them to the 
further question, How far, and in what sense, are our own solutions themselves 
subject to law—that is, to the influence of adjusted forces? For as one great 
consequence of the reign of law over material things is the necessity of resort- 


ing to the use of appropriate means for the accomplishment of purpose, so does 
the same necessity arise out of the same conditions among the phenomena of 





1 See Sir William Hamilton’s ‘Lectures on Metaphysics,’ vol. i. p. 415. Tis 
confutation of the phrenologist’s notions about the cerebellum and the frontal sinus 
> as it seems to us, complete; and, consequently, perfectly destructive of their 
theory. 
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mind. If we wish to operate upon human action, we must go to work by pre- 
senting to the will some motive tending to produce the action we desire. 
Above all, if we seek to operate, not merely on individual actions, but upon 
that which mainly determines conduct—namely, human character—we must 
direct our efforts to place that character under outward conditicns, which we 
know to have a favourable effect upon it. In the material world we should be 
powerless to control any event, if we did not know it to be subject to laws— 
that is, to forces which, though not liable to change in essence, are subject to 
endless change in combination and in use. The same impotency would affect 
us, if in the moral world also definite conditions had not always an invariable 
tendency to produce certain definite results. It is a mere confusion of thought 
and language which confounds the “ invariability ” of ‘ laws,” either moral or 
material, with the denial of the power of will to vary, alter, and modify in 
infinite degrees the course of things. It is the fixedness of all forces in one 
sense which constitutes their infinite pliability in another. It is the unchang- 
ing relation which they bear to those mental faculties by which we discern 
them and recognise them, that renders them capable of hesendng the supple 
instruments of those other faculties of will, of reason, and of contrivance, by 
which we can work them for altered and better purposes.’—Pp. 351—353. 
We have said that the Duke of Argyll’s treatment of ‘law 

in the realm of mind’ is not so firm or comprehensive as in the 

revious sections. It is only fair to him to quote what he says 
in the preface with regard to the deficiencies in his work, especial 
with reference to this subject. ‘I had intended to conclude with 
‘a chapter on “ Law in Christian Theology.” It was natural 
‘to reserve for that chapter all direct reference to some of the 
‘most fundamental facts of human nature. Yet without such 
‘reference the reign of law, especially in the “realm of mind,” 
‘ cannot even be approached in some of its very highest and most 
‘important aspects. We are inclined to think that the Duke 
has acted wisely in postponing the fulfilment of his intention. 
The book, as we have it, is a very valuable contribution to calm, 
healthy thought upon some of the most profound questions that 
can occupy the human mind ; and its “ons for good would cer- 
tainly not have been increased, perhaps it would have been 
diminished, by pushing the investigations into the special sphere 
of theology. In saying this, we do not in the least speak from 
any narrow-minded apprehension that our author might propound 
theological views at variance with what we conceive to be just 
and true. For our own part, we should be glad to hear what he 
may have to say upon ‘Law in Christian Theology,’—not that we 
think it very likely that we should agree with him, but because 
we believe he would treat the subject in a becoming spirit, and 
in a way both suggestive and instructive, even though we may 
reject his conclusions. But the general opinion concerning the 
book would probably be coloured, and coloured unduly, by the 
omitted chapter, and thus its usefulness would be impaired. As 
it stands it 1s, as we have already ventured to call it, an Eirenicon. 
If the theological element were more distinctively present, it 
would be treated as an Apology. 
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Over the last chapter we shall not detain our readers long. 
Not that it is devoid of interest, for certainly at this present 
time, if ever, the idea of ‘Law in Politics’ ought to be most 
engaging. Though it cannot be said to be the offspring of the 
age in which we live, it is indeed growing and expanding to a 
degree of importance which none but the most philosophical 
minds of former days would have attached to it. Hitherto 
thinkers and legislators have been two distinct classes of persons ; 
and although there has always been a certain amount of truth 
in the saying that ‘the philosopher of to-day is the statesman of 
to-morrow,’ it is only now a dawning possibility that the philo- 
sopher may become a statesman. At any rate now, if ever, men 
ought to be willing to listen to the philosophical discussion of 
political subjects. 

If we can believe that the individual mind is under the reign 
of law, there need be no difficulty in going on to believe that the 
collection of minds which compose a nation should be under the 
same reign. In other words, the laws of nature, or natural forces, 
cannot be supposed to have lost the strength which they are 
known to have in individual minds, when those minds are asso- 
ciated in multitudes under political systems. But while they 
continue to operate in states as well as in individuals, they will 
be subjected to a different set of combinations—they will be- 
come variable under new conditions, or (which is the same thing) 
contrivance will be exerted in a different sphere, and Will, effec- 
tuating purpose by power, will produce a new class of pheno- 
mena, hen we approach the subject of ‘ Law in Politics,’ 
we are at once met by a force which is unknown to any other 
region under the ‘ Reign of Law.’ Human law confronts the 
law of nature. Let us consider for a moment how much is con- 
tained in this statement. It will be readily admitted that the 
operation of national law is never more important, more interest- 
ing to man than when it works upon his condition as a civilized 
being and member of a political body; in short, as a citizen. 
On the other hand, the power of human will to adapt, control, 
and combine by contrivance the forces of nature, is never put 
forth with so much vigour, nor draws after it such weighty con- 
sequences, as when it is exhibited in the highest form of which 
it is capable—namely, the political institutions of a nation. It 
must, therefore, be a vital question how far those political insti- 
tutions are wisely adjusted to natural laws. And here we see 
that the laws of a people do carry on their face the knowledge 
or the ignorance which that people may possess of the laws of 
nature. It would be far beyond our scope to pursue this subject 
further; but one or two examples which our author has touched 
upon may receive from us a passing notice. 

The old Protectionist notions about commerce were a mis- 
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reading of natural law; and when Adam Smith proclaimed the 
doctrine of Free-trade he corrected that misreading. At the same 
time that that master of political science made this correction, 
another question came up concerning which human law perpetrated 
another error. The progress of the mechanical arts forced forward 
into importance the question of labour. ‘The very same class of 
men who accepted most readily the correction of the error as to 
trade were most persistent in maintaining the error as to labour. 
Trade ought to be free, so ought labour; that was the shape 
which their blunder took, and the consequences of this blunder 
were painfully exhibited in all the horrors and miseries of the 
unrestricted employment of women and children in factories. 
Happily the Factory Acts show that much has been done towards 
correcting this grave mistake, and remedying its evils; but much 
still remains to be done, and especially in extending the principles 
of the Factory Acts to all kinds of labour, so as to embrace the 
atrocious gang-system which afflicts certain agricultural districts. 
Again, the respective rights and interests of labour and capital 
are in rivalry, and have to be adjusted. Labour has leat a 
stride towards adjustment by organizing Trades Unions. Unfor- 
tunately its progress is disgraced by a black catalogue of trade 
outrages, as well as by some irrational and ignorant behaviour 
in the matter of strikes; and the removal of these scandals, and 
the solution of the difficulty out of which they have sprung, is 
one of the most anxious of the many anxious questions which 
are pending at this hour. If, however, the principle of combi- 
nation be carefully considered, it will be seen that its application 
to social conditions is universally recognised in some shape or 
other, and that Trades Unions are only a development of that 
principle with reference to a particular set of conditions. The 
club system is nothing novel, as everyone will admit when it is 
spoken of under this name. What is novel is that stage of 
development at which it has just arrived, wherein the principle 
is brought to act upon large bodies of men of imperfect educa- 
tion, and with reference to subjects most vitally affecting their 
interests. ‘That great moral disasters should occur at this stage 
is more to be lamented than to be wondered at. The force which 
the principle of combination calls into power is immense. It is 
not simply in proportion to the numbers who may be associated 
inaclub. The ratio of force increases. The power of a club 
of a hundred men is more than double the power of a club of 
fifty men. When this is remembered it will be perceived that 
the mischiefs which have occurred through Trades Unions are 
the consequence of a great force having been put into play with- 
out due checks and safeguards having been applied to regulate 
its action. It is the duty of the State to apply those checks and 
safeguards, and fortunately the State is addressing itself to the 
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task. Some persons, however, condemn Trades Unions as utterly 
evil, and wish nothing short of their abolition. But this opinion, 
though excusable on account of the just abhorrence excited by 
the crimes which have been committed by unionists, and the folly 
perpetrated by unions, is not a judicious and calm opinion. For 
unless its upholders are prepared to show that the club system 
is bad in principle, it is unreasonable to prohibit its application 
to skilled and unskilled labour. In fact, the principle has long 
ago been conceded with general approbation in respect of what 
are called Benefit Societies, such as sick funds and burial clubs; 
and if it be right for men to combine to protect themselves 
against the calamities of life, surely it is arbitrary and illogical 
to declare that it is wrong for them to combine to secure the 
advantages of life. But it is sometimes argued that each man 
is well enough able to look after his own interests, and all he 
wants is a fair field,—that is to say, the absence of external 
impediments. This, however, is refuted by experience. Such 
is human nature that a man requires the help of combination to 
enable him to do that which he knows it would be his interest 
to do, and also the coercion of law to restrain him from doing 
that which he sees clearly will injure him. In proof of the 
latter part of this remark we may refer to the employment of 
children in factories. The persons who most earnestly invoked 
the interference of the Legislature to prohibit this evil were the 
very parents who sent their children to work in the factories. 
Human nature is a very complicated machine, and human law 
must necessarily be complicated (though not confused) to regu- 
late the action of its many and strange forces. The popular 
fallacy that that people is governed best which is governed least, 
is not so popular as it was. It arose from the mischiefs which 
resulted from ill-adjusted laws, and it made the mistake of 
assuming that the mischief was the consequence of law, and not 
of ill-adjustment. The world has much yet to learn upon the 
application of law to social and economical subjects; and the 
first step in the advance which it has to make—or rather is 
making—is to get rid of the delusion that true freedom consists 
in the absence of restraint. Mankind has a deep lesson set it in 
these words, ‘ The perfect law of liberty.’ : 

The most interesting form of economic combinations which 
has, hitherto, been tried, has not been at work long enough to 
furnish sufficient data for general conclusions. We refer to the 
union of the interests of capital and labour in Co-operative 
Societies. This system has not blotted the new page it has 
turned over in our social history; but as for the Trades Union 
system, it, alas! has done little else than blot its page with black 
crimes and egregious blunders. 

Here we must conclude our review of this able and instructive 
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and (especially at the present time) deeply interesting book. 
Perhaps we cannot do better than allow it to bid its own fare- 
well in its own concluding words :— 

‘The laws of nature were not appointed by the great Lawgiver to baffle His 
creatures in the sphere of conduct, still less to confound them in the region of 
belief. As parts of an order of things too vast to be more than partly under- 
stood, they present, indeed, some difficulties which an the intellect, and a 
few also, it cannot be denied, which wring the heart. But, on the whole, they 
stand in harmonious relations with the human spirit. They come, visibly, 
from one pervading mind, and express the authority of one enduring kingdom. 
As shavend the moral ends they serve, this, too, can be clearly seen, that the 
purpose of all natural laws is best fulfilled when they are made, as they can be 
cae the instruments of intelligent will, and the servants of enlightened 
conscience,” . 


Hitherto we have spoken exclusively to the book and to its 
subject. We have not diverted into the many lines of thought 
of which it is suggestive. We have, moreover, taken the book 
upon its own ground, and looked at the various questions it deals 
with in its own light. The specially theological aspect of those 

uestions we have, so far as it was possible, kept out of view. 
But this has not been altogether possible, simply because the 
questions themselves were root questions, about which theology 
was quite as much interested as science. Again and again, as 
the reader will have observed, we have trenched closely on the 
domains of theology when we have spoken in the language of 
science ; and at those points we felt strongly inclined to translate 
the language of science into the language of theology. But we 
refrained, because we did not wish to misrepresent the tone and 
bearing of the book we had in hand. The Duke of Argyll is in 
the camp of the men of science, but he’ is employed in per- 
suading them that they are working a futile work in throwing 
up entrenchments against the men of theology. We have been 
standing within the lines of the men of theology, but we have 
endeavoured to point out to them that their interests are identical 
with the interests of the men of science; because the interests 
of both are all engaged about truth. And now one word we must 
speak more distinctively theological. Christians, and especiall 
Catholic Christians, should hold very firmly to that a sow | 
of the Christian faith, the universal, undivided reign of the 
Holy Spirit. Never should they for one moment allow that 
there is, or ever has been, or can be, any region in the whole 
order and constitution of things, whether material, moral, or 
spiritual, that is not subject to Its divine sway. Never should 
they concede, either to the pretensions of the men of science or 
to the exclusive dogmatism of the men of theology, that the 
power and work of the Divine Spirit is shut out of any sphere 
of nature. And yet this has been done by those who have 
handed over, with a blind readiness, the material world to the 
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laws of nature, in order to reserve what they deemed to be the 
spiritual world to the rule of the Divine Spirit. But to these 
pseudo-spiritualists, as well as to the materialists who err in the 
=— direction, the first page of Genesis administers a rebuke, 
‘The Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters ;’ and there 
is nothing either in the Book of revelation or in the records of 
nature to say that matter has been withdrawn from the dominion 
of the One Spirit. It only requires that this error of secluding 
the operation of the Spirit within a certain sphere, and leaving 
all without that sphere to the control of natural laws, should be 
pushed further, in order to reproduce in principle, if not in form, 
that ancient heresy which held a duality of powers in the universe, 
and, while it reserved spiritual existences to the reign of one 
Supreme God, sent A matter to the control of the Demiurge. 
‘The bond of peace’ between theology and science is only to be 
secured through the common belief in the ‘unity of the Spirit.’ 
And the unity of the Spirit involves the unity of truth, of 
which the Spirit is the Divine guardian and teacher. On the 
other hand, the universality of the truth implies the universality 
of the-Spirit’s operation. They who believe in this most firmly 
will not hastily start aside when they are told by thoughtful men, 
whether in the ranks of science or of theology, that there is no 
reason to limit the domain of nature to the material world, or to 
exclude from its sphere any whatsoever of the ‘things visible 
and invisible.’ Nor, again, will it seem to him a thing incredible 
that the domain of law should be co-extensive with that of nature, 
and that mind as well as matter, the metaphysical as well as the 
oe should submit to its wide-spread reign. Nothing, per- 
aps, betrays so surely the weakness or the disease of a man’s 
faith as his being alarmed and in doubt about the safety of truth. 
To feel anxiety concerning one’s own apprehension of the truth 
is, indeed, both reasonable and wise; but to be cast into agitation 
for the ultimate triumph of truth itself argues either ignorance 
of, or unbelief in, the mission of the Comforter, who is the Holy 
Ghost, to take care of truth, and to show its treasures to earnest 
and trustful hearts. Truth is not in human keeping, though its 
discovery be the highest reward of human effort, and its revelation 
the most blessed bestowal of Heaven’s gifts. Neither is truth 
the exclusive possession of any one portion of mankind. No 
sect of religionists, no school of philosophers, no party of poli- 
ticians can rightfully declare that the whole truth is theirs, and 
theirs alone. Verily, ‘ truth shall spring out of the earth; and 
righteousness shall look down from heaven:’ but just as the 
Sun of righteousness sheds His quickening beams over the whole 
earth, so will the scattered blades of truth be found to grow, 
here more thickly, there more sparsely, but in some measure 
everywhere, testifying to the unity of the Spirit from Whom 
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it daws its life, and promising the ultimate restoration of 
the Spirit’s universal reign. How wise, therefore, was Clement 
of Alexandria when he wrote amidst the jarring conflicts of 
his day, ‘ Let all, both Greeks and barbarians, who have aspired 
‘after the truth—both those who possess not a little and those 
‘who have any portion—produce whatever they have of the 
‘ word of truth; and could also add, ‘So, then, the barbarian 
‘and Hellenic philosophy has torn off a fragment of eternal 
‘truth, not from the mythology of Dionysus, but from the 
‘ theology of the ever-living Word. And he who brings again 
‘ together the separate fragments and makes them one, will with- 
‘out peril, be assured, contemplate the perfect word, the truth.’ ! 
The language of a true philosophy concerning the reign of law 
needs only to be translated into the language of devout theology 
in order to express the deepest belief of a Christian; and the 
phraseology which speaks of supreme will accomplishing purpose 
by power exercised in combining or contriving the forces of nature, 
we gladly exchange for the words of Hooker, who was both a 
good philosopher as well as a sound divine: ‘ With us there is 
‘one only Guide of all agents natural, and He both the Creator 
‘and Worker of all in all, alone to be blessed, adored, and 
‘honoured by all for ever.’ * 


Postscript.—The writer of the foregoing article, like the 
writer of the book which it reviews had, when he wrote it, the 
first edition of Mr. Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species’ to quote from. 
But the reader ought to consult p. 238 of the fourth edition of 
that work, in order fairly to judge of the author’s opinions con- 
cerning beauty as a purpose in nature. ‘That the conceptions 
of the beautiful vary according to the culture, progress, and 
conditions of nations and individuals, no one will venture to 
deny ; but the same may be said of other things besides beauty, 
which things, nevertheless, most persons will allow to be fulfil- 
ments of purpose. Mr. Darwin is quite right in trying to save 
his theory from the disastrous consequences of admitting the 
purpose of beauty ; but it hardly follows that beauty is not a 
purpose because the Chinese have queer notions (as they seem 
to us) about the beautiful. Collect all the examples you can of 
various and inconsistent ideas of beauty, and you are only storing 
up cumulative evidence to show that there is a purpose to be 
fulfilled in respect of beauty, and irrespective of utility. 





1 Stromata, lib. i. cap. xiv. 2 Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. 4, 





Art. VI.—England and Christendom. By Henry Epwanp, 
Archbishop of Westminster. London: Longman, Green 
& Co. 1867. 


Prospasty most of our readers are more or less familiar with 
the three pamphlets which have during the last three years pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the Archbishop of Westminster. The 
last and longest of the three was noticed in this review soon 
after its appearance in the spring of 1866. Dr. Manning has 
seen fit to reprint it, together with the two previous brochures, in 
a handsome volume, which contains a teed ne additional pages 
by way of preface, but with no alteration, as far as we can dis- 
cover, of the rest of the contents of the volume. In that review 
we took occasion to draw a contrast between the two represen- 
tatives of the two schools of thought which divide the empire 
of the Roman Church between them—the Liberal school, as 
represented by Dr. Newman, and the Ultramontane, headed 
by Archbishop Manning. The prominent characteristic of Dr. 
Satan may be said to be love for those from whom he finds 
himself separated, whilst the Archbishop’s line is an uncom- 
promising and contemptuous denunciation of the errors from 
which he rejoices that he is freed. The latter is evidently 
quite unable to see how it is ey that persons whom he 
once acted with should not take the same step which fifteen 
years ago he was himself induced to take ; whilst the other, 
with an equally firm persuasion that that step which he had 
some years before ventured on was right and imperative, knows 
and understands the difficulties which prevent different minds 
from seeing things all from the same point of view. We 
have looked through the Archbishop’s volume again, and have 
considered the Introduction, which, as we have said, is the only 
art that claims to be new. But new as it is in form, it adds 
ittle or nothing to the argument of the volume which it ushers 
into public notice. It is neither more nor less than what each 
of the three separate publications was, viz. an attempt to make 
the most of the various disasters which have befallen the Church 
of England, to disparage it in comparison with Dissenting com- 
munities, whilst ignoring all that has been so often repeated on 
the other side of the question, and all that can be urged against 
the Roman communion in the way of scandal and offence. If 
we had no other means of judging, we should suppose, from Dr. 
Manning’s style of writing, that within the pale of the Roman 
communion all was peace and serenity, whilst the Church of 
England presented an appearance of nothing but anarchy and 
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confusion. Now it would not at all serve our purpose to gloss 
over the evils of our position, nor would that position be one whit 
improved, if we were ever so successful in exposing the weakness 
of the Roman cause; yet the different views that are taken of our 

sition by those who have seceded from it, are worth taking 
into consideration, if only with the view of understanding the 
true ground on which we stand. And assuredly Dr. Manning 
has brought forward no new reasons which would induce us 
to forsake the communion of the Church of England for 
that of Rome, though perhaps he has heaped together every- 
thing that can be said against the tenableness of the theory 
which is commonly called Anglicanism. 

The first three essays in the volume contain the argument 
against the Church of England, as founded on the judgment of 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council, on ‘ Essays and 
Reviews ’—on the attempts of Convocation to give a judgment 
on the same subject—and a provision against the defence that will 
be set up for the Church of England on the score of supposed 
workings in her communion of the Holy Spirit of God. Of the 
fourth we abstain from speaking, partly because it is an utter- 
ance addressed to the Roman clergy, with which we are not 
tiow specially concerned, and partly Panes we have 5 in 
a previous article, said what we had to say on the subject. Now 
we are far from wishing to understate the case that may be made 
out against the Church of England. No doubt some very sharp 
and telling things might be alleged against the manner in which 
the Reformation was brought about, both in its beginnings in 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and still more in its continuation under 
Edward and Elizabeth. Damaging attacks have been made, and 
may yet be made, against the moral character of the Reformers. 
We may be told also that their learning has been vastly over- 
rated by Protestant historians, to whom Englishmen always 
refer for the facts as regards the reformation of religion in this 
country ; and for the a of argument, we might rejoin— 


* Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse et non potuisse refelli.’ 


But supposing all admitted, what does it come to? We might, 
if we pleased, retort the accusation, and point at the scandalous 
characters of Roman ecclesiastics at and before the time of the 
Reformation ; the unblushing venality of the Roman court; the 
horrid vices that prevailed amongst Popes and Cardinals and 
the inferior clergy ; and the influence which Rome fails to exer- 
cise over intellectual minds, nay, we may say over society at 
large, except where its vagaries are kept under wholesome check 
by the presence ot Protestantism. But all this would not serve 
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our purpose. The corruptions of Roman practice are points we 
do not like to dwell upon, and would not indeed allude to at 
all, if it were not that Archbishop Manning forces it from us. 
But when in the very first pages of his book he contrasts England 
of the present, with all its spiritual sins and social disorders, 
with the beauty and the sweetness of England of the past, while 
yet in the unity of the faith, we are tempted to wonder at the 
audacity of the man who ventures the comparison. _Is it possible 
that the writer is ignorant of the frightful impurities of monastic 
life, or that he has never looked at the headings of the statutes 
enacted against the enormous crimes which were prevalent? We 
do not doubt at all that there were splendid exceptions to the 
almost universal corruption of morals, but we confess we hardly 
know where to look for them. Surely those who believe in the 
Council of Trent, and those who adopt the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and those who object to both, will agree in this, that the period 
which immediately preceded the Reformation was not a period 
which can justly be spoken of in connexion with the ideas of 
beauty and sweetness. The Archbishop has been drawing from 
his own imagination, in utter disregard of historical evidence. 
Neither is he at all more fortunate as to his language than as to 
his facts. He does not always write even with grammatical 
correctness, and he seldom ventures upon a metaphor without 
falling into some egregious blunder. When he speaks of the 
rapidly changing phases of religious thought in England, we do 
not care to express our dissent from what he means, but we do 
not think much of the intellectual power of a man who can 
commit himself to such solecisms of grammar and rhetoric as the 
following :—*‘ The last three years since the first of the letters 
‘ were published, are crowded with events. The religious changes 
‘in England are moving with an accumulating ratio of speed. 
‘ And this, too, not only in their downward but also in its upward 
‘tendencies.’ We suppose that in plain English this.means that 
the three years that have passed since the publication of the first 
of these letters, have been very eventful, especially in religious 
change, which has been going on with a continually accelerated 
velocity ; but we confess that the their and the its of the last 
sentence fairly beat us; we do not know what to make of 
them. And this from the pen of him who is at the head of the 
Roman Catholic religion in this country, and who, if report speaks 
truly, has had a narrow escape of a Cardinal’s hat. The next 
paragraph tells us that the only system that is stationary is the 
Catholic Church. Now people may approve, or they may dis- 
approve, of the principle of development, Lut we think that the 
decree of the Immaculate Conception can scarcely be spoken of 
as being connected with the stationary nature of the Catholic 
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Church. It has been objected to the Greek Church, and with 
creat force of argument, we think, by Dr. Newman, that she has 
been stationary, and it is thought by many amongst us, that the 
entire inability of the Articles of the Church of England to 
develop—that is, to adapt themselves to the rapid changes of 
thought which are going on—is evidence somewhat conclusive 
against their present utility. And the principal objection which 
many entertain against the decree on the subject of the Imma- 
culate Conception is this, that it does not seem so very like an 
obvious development of Catholic doctrine, whether we regard the 
terms of the decree itself, or the mode in which it was established. 
Even though it were admitted that it is tenable as a pious 
opinion, we are unable to see that it has arisen naturally, like 
other definitions of C2cumenical Councils, from the circum- 
stances of the time. But be that as it may, we are unable to 
comprehend Rome as a system which is stationary. 

We continue our quotation from Dr. Manning: ‘ The only 
‘ system which is stationary isthe Catholic Church. All around 
‘it seems to be in rapid and eccentric motion, like the meteors of 
‘last November.’ Now, if the metaphor is worth anything, the 
rapidity and the excentricity of the orbits are just the indications 
of the beauty of the system of which they form a portion; but 
perhaps the Archbishop uses the term eccentric, (and his mode 
of spelling it leads to the suggestion), in the sense of funny. But 
then the metaphor must be given up. And then the comparison 
of the meteors of November seems to us a little unfortunate. 
The meteors may play an important part in discovering new light 
as to the regions of space through which this planet is moving, 
and are by no means the anomalous things that our author seems 
to imagine them. The plain truth of the matter is this. The 
Archbishop is ignorant of the veriest elements of mechanical and 
astronomical science, and had better abstain for the future from 
drawing his metaphors from these sources. 

But now let us come to the real matter of the Preface, 
which, with all its faults of style, is readable and interesting. 
Dr. Manning lays it down as a kind of axiomatic truth that 
tradition, Scripture, and reason are nowhere in full application 
except in the Roman Communion, where they co-exist in full 
harmony as before the Reformation they co-existed in England. 
The harmony was not altogether unbroken, as the student of 
physical science may know by referring to the life of Galileo, and 
the absurd condemnation pronounced upon the doctrines which 
he was forced to abjure. We are not going to make the foolish 
mistake of supposing that Rome was for ever bound by the deci- 
sion which emanated from the delegates of a single Pope. Still 
if we are to be accused because we cannot in all cases adjust the 
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limits of the claims of Scripture, reason, and tradition,—and in 
this respect we do not know that the Roman Church, since the 
Reformation, has made much more progress than the Church of 
England,—it seems at least fair to point out the delusion into 
which Archbishop Manning has fallen from his indulged habit of 
viewing everything Roman en couleur de rose. The author traces 
the downfall of Anglicanism in what appears to us a very 
strange method. He divides the period of three hundred years 
which has elapsed since the Reformation, into three portions ; 
the first, which he calls the Traditional Period, lasting till the 
Revolution of 1688. During the second period, when the Scrip- 
tural element had the ascendancy, the Rationalistic element was 
gradually working. This began with the Revolution, and was 
overthrown in 1830. From that time the Latitudinarian school 
has been dominant, and gives every sign and promise of a complete 
final ascendancy. Now we do not know whether to call this 
ignorance or perverseness. Itis so far from being the truth, that 
it is hardly at all like the truth. Surely the very idea of the 
Reformation in its first stage, and all the way down that dreary 
sixteenth century, and the beginning of the seventeenth, till 
Laud checked it, was that Scripture was paramount. The idea 
appears on the face of the Thirty-nine Articles. It was the view 
of things under which Henry got rid of his first wife, and mar- 
ried Anne Boleyn. It was this view which Henry would have 

ressed, if he had been forced to such an alternative, in appoint- 
ing bishops without consecration. It was the hypothesis under 
which alone general councils could be admitted to have any 
value. The traditional element was as entirely gone from the 
view of Edward’s and Elizabeth’s divines as if there never 
had been any such thing. ‘To the obscurity of the first three or 
four centuries of the Christian era they were indeed content to 
refer, feeling satisfied that there was not much to condemn them 
there, and that it made a good show to refer to the times nearest 
the Apostles, but they never willingly adopted this view, nor till 
pressed to it by their adversaries. Unintelligible as the view 
of settling things between individuals by reference to Scripture 
is to us in the present day, who have seen a hundred different 
sects making their confident appeal to the Bible in justification 
of a thousand contradictory statements—and the latest vagaries 
are those of Mormonism and Irvingism—the case was very 
different three hundred years ago, when the appeal to Scripture 
was in its infancy, and had scarcely produced any fruits at all, 
excepting the burning of a few heretics who had interpreted it 
in contradiction to certain Catholic doctrines. The Reformers 
were driven, as it were, unwillingly to rest the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture on the early writers of the first few centuries. 
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Tradition, as the interpreter of Scripture, was the special and 
peculiar badge of the Caroline divines. It may indeed be 
said that they are the lineal descendants of Bishop Andrewes ; 
but then it can hardly be alleged that Andrewes represented the 
theology of the Church of England at the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth. The process that has been going on is exactly 
the reverse of what Dr. Manning represents. The Caroline 
divines found that Scripture, in the sense of the Reformers, 
would not do. They were pressed by Puritan interpretations 
of Scripture, which they had the wit to see were nearly as good 
as their own, or at least would be thought quite as good by 
those who wished them to be true, and so they took the ground 
which has never yet been deserted by the Church of England, 
that the voice of the undivided Church must be considered de- 
cisive when it was to be found. We are not concerned now 
to defend or attack this view. All we insist on is that it is 
unfortunate for Dr. Manning's point that the historical course of 
the Church of England has not been what he fondly thinks it 
ought to have been—that it has been all along, from 1552, a 
process of recovery, instead of one of decadence. In saying this 
we of course are committing ourselves by implication to the 
statement that there were grievous deficiencies in the formula- 
ries, and equally grievous mistakes in the practice, of the reign of 
Edward VL. and there will be those who will be glad enough to 
carp at us as disloyal to the Church of England, just because we 
are so very loyal as to approve from our inmost hearts of every 
change she has made from that time to this. We are willing to 
admit that in the second stage of the English Reformation we 
are unable to find any person whose conduct we can approve of, 
or any result in which we can rejoice. Of the return to 
Roman obedience under Philip and Mary we are not now 
going to speak; but omitting this episode, and treating the 
history of the Church of England as it has developed since 
the separation from Rome under Henry VIII., every step 
that has been made is such as to represent the difference be- 
tween Rome and England as less and less. We repeat, we have 
no sympathy with Edward’s Second Prayer-book. We do not 
know why we should have any ; it is quite a different book from 
the Prayer-book of 1662. There may be persons who regret that 
the word minister of this book has been altered into priest in our 
own Prayer-book. They may sorrow over the addition of the 
present words which are re to imply- the doctrine of the 
Sacrifice. They may wish that they could recur to the form, 
‘Take and eat this in remembrance,’ ‘ Drink this in remembrance,’ 
and may desire that they had it in their power to justify the rare 
celebration of the Holy Communion by falling back on a rubric 
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which directed that there should be no Celebration except 
there be a good number to communicate with the priest, accord- 
ing to his discretion, and to fortify their view of its being a mere 
commemorative rite by a rubric which denies a real and essential 
presence ; and they may from various motives give their pre- 
ference to other statements or implications of the Second Book of 
Edward VI. Weare not attacking them, but humbly submit 
that those are more loyal to the existing Church of England 
who proclaim their adhesion to its existing Prayer-book, in pre- 
ference to that from which it presents such remarkable altera- 
tions and to which it has added so much. Indeed there cannot 
be found a greater proof of vitality in the Church of England 
than her recovery from the deadness of 1552, first at the some- 
what amended state of affairs under Elizabeth, and then at the 
great step made at the Hampton Court Conference, by the addi- 
tion of Sacramental questions and answers in the Catechism ; 
and still more at the important changes which followed the 
Conference at the Savoy in 1662. We say, then, that the tradi- 
tional element which was violently ejected at the time: of the 
Reformation, has been gradually and surely returning into the 
system of the Church of England. And this is the more re- 
markable because, amidst the countless sects into which the 
Protestant world of this country is divided, there is not one 
that presents any appearance of resemblance to this recovery. 
Tradition is alike the bugbear of Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, Quakers and Socinians. They have not the faintest 
inkling of understanding the appeal which the Church party has 
now for so many years been making to the voice of Christendom 
of the past, or to the decisions of an Gicumenical Council when 
such can be assembled together. 

And now that we have taken the liberty of flatly contradicting 
Dr. Manning’s assertion of the decline of the respect for tradi- 
tion in the Church of England from 1558 to 1688, we will just 
stop for a moment to inquire what the phenomena are that he 
speaks of in such strange perversion of language. The appeal 
that was made by Jewel to the early Fathers in the impassioned 
sermon that he preached at Paul’s Cross is well known. They 
were taken as the key-note of the English Reformation, and 
the argument was supposed, genuinely enough by himself and 
the other Reformers, to be unanswerable. They had to justify 
their position against modern innovations by an appeal to 
antiquity. It was a telling argument; and though Jewel was 
not learned enough or sufficiently well read in the first three 
centuries to know that prayers for the dead, the doctrine of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice, and other things that he did not believe, 
could be proved from them, he had read enough to know that 
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they did not contain anything very conclusive against the 
hypothesis which he adopted. Learning did indeed disappear 
from the Church of England, for the Church of England 
was herself all but extinct during the few years of Puritan 
ascendancy; but surely it cannot seriously be contended that 
tradition had gradually less and less weight assigned to it, when 
the names of Bull, Cosin, Thorndike, and Hammond are 
remembered, for the period of the Rebellion and the Restora- 
tion. As for the half-century that succeeded that, when the 
Church of England was again convulsed to its very centre, and 
seemed scarcely likely to survive the storm, Dr. Manning seems 
to be of opinion that the Latitudinarian divines carried the 
Church of England with them; whereas the fact is quite other- 
wise. Weare not concerned to deny the evil fruits that the Pro- 
testant feeling of the country has produced in sueh abundance ; 
but surely the prevailing view of the Church of England 
will be admitted to be represented by the various writings of 
Waterland, which belong to the first half of the eighteenth 
century, whilst the republication, in 1738, of all the controversial 
works of James the Second’s time in the three ponderous folios 
of Gibson’s ‘ Preservative against Popery,’ attests the value 
which was still supposed to be possessed by the argument from 
antiquity against modern Rome. Again, Bingham’s ‘ Antiquities 
of the Christian Church’ is a work which shows that the clergy 
at least had not forgotten the idea of continuity as an essential 
element of the Church’s existence. We confess we see no reason 
for taking Tillotson and Burnet as the representatives of the 
system of the Church of England at a time when Wake and 
Potter were living, just because these were at the moment in a 
lower station, from which they afterwards emerged to occupy in 
succession the see of Canterbury. The facts we have mentioned 
are evidence enough to disprove any gradual declension of the 
value of tradition in the eyes of English Churchmen. If Arch- 
bishop Manning feels inclined to attribute the deadness of religion 
through the dreary eighteenth century to the ascendancy of the 
ante-Roman view in this country, we would ask him to what he 
attributes the same phenomenon as it manifests itself simulta- 
neously in the religious Communion which he wishes to uphold ? 
We have said enough to show that the Revolution of 1688, 
whatever other damage it temporarily inflicted on the Church 
of England, did not drive out the traditional element from it ; and 
if in the conflict with infidelity which occupied the latter part of 
the eighteenth century English divines were driven to the task 
of defending their religion by the aid of reason, we do not find 
that Roman divines of the period did much to aid in the victory 
which it is admitted the English divines achieved. All that 
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Archbishop Manning is able to see in this state of things is 
that in the Church of England ‘it is certain that the school of 
‘tradition was finally overthrown by the school of private 
‘judgment. It lingered on in a few writers, and, for the most 
‘ part, it went out with the Non-jurors, and with them it died.’ 
If the Archbishop had opened his eyes wide enough to take 
a comprehensive survey of the state of Christendom, instead of 
confining his attention to that of England only, he might perhaps 
have been able to attribute the universal decline of morals to 
other concurrent causes besides the prevalence of Protestantism. 
He seems to be in a state of blissful unconsciousness of the 
recoil upon his own head of the passages he quotes at second- 
hand from David Hartley’s ‘ Observations on Man’ The author 
speaks of the decay of religion and corruption of manners as 
likely to issue in the ruin and desolation of the present States 
of Christendom. There is net the slightest appearance of his 
wishing to restrict what he says to Protestant countries. On 
the contrary, the mode of life which prevailed in the great towns 
of the continent of Europe, which were still Catholic, gives 
point and colour to the accusation he is making against the exist- 
ing state of morals everywhere. Yet this decline in the morals 
of European Christendom is actually quoted by the author of 
‘England and Christendom’ to prove that the decline of morals in 
England was owing to the throwing off the element of tradition 
which had survived through the reigns of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts to the Revolution. We will give it to our readers in the 
Archbishop’s own words. After giving the quotation at length, 
ending as it does with the words: “ All these things have evident 
‘ mutual connexions and influences, and, as they all seem likely 
‘to increase from time to time, so it can scarce be doubted by a 
‘considerate man, whether he be a religious one or no, but that 
‘they will sooner or later bring on a total dissolution of all the 
‘forms of government that subsist at present in the Christian 
‘countries of Europe.’ With these words actually staring him in 
the face, the writer proceeds as follows: ‘Thus much have I 
‘quoted in proof of what has been affirmed, namely, that the 
‘second collision of England with the Catholic Church in 1688 
‘produced a far more violent recoil and a far wider departure 
‘trom faith, than the first in 1562; and I do so for the purpose 
‘of showing that the tendencies of faith and unbelief at this time 
‘ give reason to fear that another collision may come hereafter, 
‘of which the result would be a still greater recoil from faith 
‘and a wider departure from Christianity.’ Let us hope that 
as Archbishop Manning has been so ludicrously mistaken in his 
description of the past, his sagacity in conjecturing the future 
may be as signally at fault To do him justice, he does not 
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speak very confidently about the future, and admits that his 
prophecy may sound strangely in the ears of those who enter- 
tain hopes and daily offer prayers for the conversion of England. 
He states the other side of the case with candour and fairness, 
with fewer solecisms of expression, and upon the whole, as it 
appears to us, more truly. He tells us that unbelief and im- 
morality reached their climax about the middle of the last 
century; that from about the year 1750 men have been return- 
ing to the belief, first, that Christianity was reasonable, then 
that it was true, then that certain elementary doctrines such as 
that of the Trinity and Incarnation, and subsequently those of 
atonement, sacrifice, and grace, began to reappear ; and with this 
remark he lands us at the year 1830—the commencement of 
that wonderful era in the Church of England, which in less than 
forty years has produced the extraordinary state of things out 
of which Dr. Manning’s volume has arisen. 

Let us take Dr. Manning’s assertion for what it is worth— 
that the tone of the Church of England has been gradually 
rising since 1750. Weare afraid we should hardly have ventured 
on a date so remote. But at least it is on his principles an abso- 
lutely inexplicable phenomenon that out of three centuries which 
ought to have been centuries of gradual decadence, a period con- 
siderably exceeding a hundred years should have been a period 
of growth and recovery. The Archbishop does not affect to 
conceal this view of the case. He dilates upon it, and, if any- 
thing, overstates the case. He traces the development of 
Anglican doctrine from 1830 in the Oxford movement, which 
gradually permeated the country; and if we cannot quite go so 
far as to think that a majority of the clergy were predisposed to 
receive its principles and spirit, yet the favour which this move- 
ment met with up to the publication of No. XC. of the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times’ was certainly very wonderful. It was not perhaps 
to be expected that Dr. Manning should be much at home with 
the state of things which has existed amongst us since he 
quitted our communion. He does not appear to us to have 
formed any tolerable estimate of the immense growth of those 
principles and the greatly deepened hold which they have upon 
the affections of people since the disasters of 1844 set in. The 
movement at its commencement was too popular. There were 
many attracted to it because of its mere novelty, and by its offer- 
ing a form of religion free from the ridiculousness of Puritanism ; 
many took it up because it was manifestly the most intellectual 
' thing going, and was headed by the first intellect of the day. 
But all was not right when the conversation at a ball in the 
intervals of the dances turned upon the revival of the daily 
service of the Church; nor was it to be expected that the 
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fever would be of long duration which prompted young ladies 
to rise at seven to go to church and on their return home to go 
to bed again to sleep till near mid-day. There was so much of 
outside about the movement in those days that there was wanted 
something in the shape of persecution or suffering of some kind 
or other to winnow the chaff from the wheat. And without 
doubt it came with unusual severity. First, the loss of the 
leader of the party detached all the merely intellectual hangers- 
on; the evident prospect of being left behind in the race of life, 
by the coming unpopularity of the system, shook off all who 
were lukewarm adherents; whilst a large number, finding that 
there was nothing to be made of it, without actively forsaking 
their friends, gradually subsided into neutrality, and have lived 
on ever since shutting their eyes to the controversies in the midst 
of which we have been living for these twenty years, or at least, 
excluding from their minds any consideration of the true issues 
of the case. 

The result of the whole has been such an extraordinary de- 
velopment in the direction that Dr. Manning would most wish, 
that we should have expected nothing from him but a song of 
triumph instead of what is now like the wail of despair. But 
the Archbishop of Westminster, as we have already implied, 
seems incapable of holding two ideas together. We do not pre- 
tend to define his meaning when he protests that no ‘ consecutive 
mind’ could follow such and such a course. But the chief reason 
of his arguments being so little consecutive seems to us to consist 
in this, that he is unable to entertain at once in his mind the 
whole of any given case. He wraps himself up in a part of it, 
which to himself is most striking, and he has not grasp of mind 
to comprehend the mutual relations between the parts. He 
sees the results of the trials on appeal before the Privy Council, 
which have been, with a single notable exception, such as to shew 
that anything is tenable in the Anglican Church, so far as the 
ability of the law goes to dispossess the holder of his preferment. 
It used to be said by that very comfortable class of clergy who 
held preferment which a little exceeded the limits of what the 
law allowed, that ‘ you could hold anything if only you could 
hold your tongue.’ The aphorism has to be enlarged to meet 
the present case. To hold opinions in the Church of England, 
it is no longer necessary to be able to hold the tongue. Those 
who have spoken out the loudest against Church doctrine have 
been under one plea or another let off, and though they probably 
will live the rest of their lives under the suspicion of nine-tenths 
of the clergy and laity of the Church of England, they will 
remain in undisturbed possession of their preferment. 

This is the point against the Church of England which the 
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Archbishop is perpetually urging. It is not for us to underrate 
its significance or importance. In the transition state through 
which we are passing, as friends and foes must alike admit, this 
is undoubtedly a most alarming feature. If taken by itself, the 
indications are as if indifference to doctrine had got hold of the 
clergy, and as if this must necessarily perpetuate itself by the 
aid which it is sure to receive from the ignorant and the worldly. 
There are still a sufficient number of good appointments in the 
Church to attract intellectual men, if they can once be made to 
understand that they are not bound to believe its formularies or 
doctrine. And the opening of the door at once admits this very 
undesirable class, and excludes all those who believe that the 
very opening of the door is itself equivalent to the denial of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. If the state of things which 
begun with the iniquitous decision in the Gorham case is to go 
on, and be perpetual, actum est de Ecclesid Anglicand. It is 
because we feel that this eannot be so, that we have hopes which 
are not dispelled by whatever number of adverse judgments are 
given in the Court of Appeal. For in truth, whatever be the 
weight of the argument against the Church of England from the 
decision in that case, it is not in the slightest degree increased 
by any judgment that has since been given, nor, we may add, by 
any that is likely to be given. That the Church of England is, 
in a legal point of view, tolerant of heresy, could no longer be 
denied after that trial. The ‘one baptism for the remission of 
sins’ was impugned and denied. The issue of that case proves 
that for the present a clergyman who is heretical on this point 
cannot be deposed unless the precedent thus established should 
be reversed on another action on the same count. The two 
doctrines on which so much stress has been laid, the inspiration 
of Scripture and the eternity of future punishment, are under 
the present view, and for the present argument, of much less 
importance, however far-reaching may be the consequences of 
any decision as regards them. ‘They do not nearly so directly 
touch the foundations of the faith, and though they may confirm 
the Archbishop in the opinion which he seems to have formed 
instantly upon the Gorham case being decided, that the Church 
of England has no claims to his allegiance as a Church, they 
add absolutely nothing to the amount of argument adducible 
against her. That she is tolerant of heresy in any degree is as 
good an argument as that she allows it in any, however great a 
degree, and in how many soever instances. Let us fairly face 
the fact that the judgment protected a clergyman in actual 
heresy ; and if the argument is on whatever ground resistible, 
that resistance, if successful, carries with it the solution of all 
difficulties of a similar kind that have since arisen. We have 
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no manner of doubt that it was the Gorham case alone that 
decided Archdeacon Manning, as indeed it did many others who 
did not act so precipitately as he did, against the Church of 
England. 

The letter to an Anglican friend is the first of the four 
brochures which have been stitched together to make up the 
volume which is now entitled ‘ England and Christendom.’ It 
is dated March, 1864, and it tells the story of the author’s con- 
version as distinctly as if it were directly intended to be a 
personal narrative. He has a vivid recollection of all the pro- 
ceedings, and though there is not a word, and we honestly 
believe not a thought of egotism through the whole, we read 
there the whole history. 


* Queeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui.’ 


Seventeen eventful years and more have passed since the stirring 

eriod of the Gorham controversy. In his letter to the Arch- 
Pishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Exeter had wound up his tell- 
ing philippic with the urgent appeal to his Grace, ‘ Call together 
‘ your comprovincial bishops ; invite them to declare what is 
‘ the faith of the Church on the Articles impugned in the judg- 
‘ment.’ The Bishop must have known well! the fruitlessness of 
such appeal, but he had no resource left but to proclaim his un- 
wavering faith in the ‘decision to which the English episcopate 
would be directed. To us, looking at it at this distance of time, 
we must admit that we have little faith in what would have been 
the judgment of the bishops in the spring of 1850. We 
scarcely think it likely that after what had taken place, there 
would have been found even a bare majority of the bishops of 
the province of Canterbury, or of the united provinces of York 
and Canterbury, to give a flat contradiction to the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal on the Sacrament of Baptism. But even 
if there had been a bare majority who would have consented 
to decide in favour of a judgment which should contradict the 
court, it is certain that such decision would now have come to 
be looked upon as almost worthless, because representing nothing 
more than the opinions of a majority of individuals, who 
happened to have been raised to the highest stations in the 
Church. Neither would such a decision have at all satisfied 
those who had staked their belief on the issue of that case. 
The prevailing impression amongst Churchmen at that time 
was as far as we recollect something of this kind, viz. that un- 
less there was a very general protest of bishops, as well as of the 
inferior clergy and laity, it would be difficult to divest the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal of the apparent character which 
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it claimed of being the voice of the Church of England. The 
leading Churchmen of 1850 were, as they well might be, ex- 
tremely perplexed at the unexpected position in which they 
found themselves placed. No one, till a few days before the 
issue, had any suspicion that so flagrant an injustice could have 
been committed by the eminent lawyers and ecclesiastics who 
composed the tribunal. The fact that such opinions as Mr. 
Gorham’s, or at least opinions equally heretical, had ever been 
held with impunity in the Church of England had been urged, 
and was indeed the only ground on which the judgment could 
rest; but it was not expected that any such outrageous perver- 
sion of the plain meaning of words and super-jesuitical inter- 
yretation of statements, could commend itself to the eminent 
Senions who sat upon the appeal, however it might fall in with 
the prejudices of the two weak prelates who occupied the chairs 
of the metropolitan sees. To use an expression more pointed 
than elegant, people were taken aback ; nor was the judgment 
itself rendered more palatable by the fact that the presiding 
judge had, in the course of conversation, previously been heard 
to say with reference to the coming decision, and as it were in 
defence of it, ‘ But what is to be done with the Evangelicals? 
We can’t afford to drive them all out of the Church.” Recent 
events would probably have shown that eminent lawyer that his 
fears were quite groundless ; but the fears existed, and we have 
no doubt were the sole cause why the luminous judgment of 
Sir Herbert Jenner Fust in the case of the Bishop of Exeter 
versus Gorham was reversed, without so much as the faintest 
reference being made to the elaborate statement of the grounds 
on which that judgment was formed and pronounced. The 
decision was received with the utmost astonishment. And no 
doubt many who never acted as they thought they should have 
done, were under the impression that the Church of England 
was somehow or other committed to the doctrine of the Court 
of Appeal—followed as that decision soon was by the forcing of 
Mr. Gorham upon the diocese of Exeter. The view of such 
persons was that there must be a simultaneous rising of Church- 
men to vindicate their Church, and to reassert the true Catholic 
doctrine of baptismal grace. And here, though it is a little off 
the point, we cannot forbear reminding our readers of the 
amazing argument of the court on the efficacy of prayer. We 
must in common charity suppose that Archbishops Sumner and 
Musgrave did not give their adhesion to the mode in which the 
judgment was fortified, though unhappily we are precluded by 
their own admissions from defending them from dew partici- 
pators in the judgment itself. The judgment speaks as follows: 
‘ Those who are strongly impressed with the earnest prayers which 
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‘ are offered for the divine blessing and the grace of God may 
‘ not unreasonably suppose that the grace is not necessarily 
‘ tied to the rite.’ The line of separation, it may well be believed, 
does not appear in the printed form. We have added it to draw 
attention to the argument. We do not think Aristophanes him- 
self ever produced so splendid a specimen of a wap’ drovorar. 
The Bishop of Exeter gives his account of the state of things 
which was then only incipient. ‘ Very serious doubts,’ he says, 
‘ have been raised in the minds of many, whether the Church, 
‘ if she continued passive under this judgment, would not forfeit 
‘ her claim to be a portion of the Church of Christ.’ 

This is the state of things with which the letter to an Anglican 
friend commences. The author was well qualified to describe 
the case, for it was the turning-point of his life. He was him- 
self concerned in that declaration which was so carefully prepared 
and afterwards signed by about a dozen members of the Church 
of England, half of whose number subsequently seceded to 
Rome, and four of whom are still in the same position that 
they occupied then, five being no longer living. We need not 
enumerate all the resolutions that were then drawn up. The 
sting of the Archbishop’s recounting of them exists in the first, 
which runs as follows: ‘1. That whatsoever at the present time 
‘be the force of the sentence delivered on appeal in the case of 
‘Gorham ». the Bishop of Exeter, the Church of England will 
‘eventually be bound by the said sentence, unless it shall openly 
‘and expressly reject the erroneous doctrine sanctioned thereby.’ 
Whilst probably all who still remain in communion with the 
Church of England would agree in all other parts of these 
resolutions, they must,—while admitting that the allowing the 
contradictory of an article of the Creed to be held is a virtual 
abandonment of the article, and that any portion of the Church 
which abandons such article thereby ceases to be a part of the 
Catholic Church,—they must, we say, retract the opinion there 
expressed of the binding force of this decision on the Church of 
England. Not only has everything failed which was suggested 
in that protest, but Guntiaesi will probably rejoice in the failure 
of each suggestion that was made. An authoritative declaration 
by Convocation, if it had been made, would certainly have been 
made not unanimously but only by a majority, whether small or 
great ; whilst a re-affirmation by the united episcopate wou!d 
certainly at the present moment be considered of no value what- 
ever. Churchmen of that day did not perceive—and how was it 
possible that they should guess—how things were moving. The 
silent growth of belief in the doctrine of baptismal grace would, 
if they could have foreseen it, have more than answered all their 
expectations. It is certain that any new declaration or re- 
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affirmation of a doctrine so plainly expressed in the formularies 
of the Church could have had no effect at all upon those who 
believed it, or on those who considered that disbelief in it was 
reconcilable with the claims of conscience. And though the 
theoretical difficulty still remains, we must for the present be 
hopeful in the solvitur ambulando process, which has so far 
outstripped all calculation. ‘The party whose position was 
thought secured by the Gorham judgment, are almost extinct as 
far as influence is concerned. And an approach to something 
like orthodoxy of belief, as far as regards this sacrament, has 
been steadily going on for seventeen years. The Archbishop 
does not tell us who was the individual who addressed the rest 
of the signers of the document in the words: ‘If then the 
‘Church of England shall not clear itself of the Gorham 
‘judgment, we are all, I suppose, prepared to leave it.’ He 
says he also remembers the answer of one who spoke, he fears, 
also for others, viz. that, come what might, he had no intention 
of leaving the Church of England. 

Now, Dr. Manning, if he was not the first of these two 
speakers at least highly approves of what he said, and mentions 
the answer not only with the view of reprobating it, but ap- 
parently as indicating the folly of a man who by his words must 
of course be supposed to have meant that he had an entire 
confidence in the Church of England. We do not presume to say 
anything in the way of justifying the expression taken in its 
exact letter, nor probably did the person who spoke the words 
mean more than that he felt a full confidence that under whatever 
difficulties and dangers she might have to pass the Church of 
England would eventually steer clear of them all; but we con- 
fess that we entirely disapprove of the hard and critical tone of 
the other speaker, who could deliberately stake the convictions 
of a life on the issue of a single case. It seems to us there 
could have been little of the tenderness of a son towards a 
mother, an allegiance very superficial and lightly sitting, which 
forcibly reminds us of the flippant and flaunting way in which 
some eurlier conversions were effected, in the case of persons 
who laid down the law for themselves how they would interpret 
the formularies, apparently for the express purpose of using the 
refusal of their claim as the handle for quitting the Church of 
their fathers. It is not for us to judge others, but it has been 
gradually more and more deeply impressed on our minds as 
events go forward, how much more wisely they act who wait to 
see the end. It is of course possible that any one event may be 
like the last ounce which breaks the camel's back. And there 
are undoubtedly perplexities enough in recent affairs to make 
any one anxious about the future. But the condition of things 
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in 1850 was very different. The secession of Dr. Newman had 
taken place some time before; and the startling effect of the loss 
of that master mind had been in some degree recovered. There 
had been no alarming appearances. And though probably the 
feeling of most of those who sympathize with this Review was 
quite the same as that experienced by those who seceded soon 
after or consequently upon the Gorham trial, it seems to us 
certain that many of those who then left us would have been 
with us still if they could have known the wonderful growth of 
the Church of England, which was to be developed in so short a 
space of time as fifteen or sixteen years. 

A remarkable instance of Dr. Manning’s one-sidedness occurs 
in his description of the attempt made by Blomfield, Bishop of 
London, to amend the Court that had been considered to make 
such a frightful blunder. He quotes the expression of a right 
reverend prelate that ‘many gems in the Church of England 
would fall from it,’ and the reply made by Lord Carlisle that the 

ems must be loosely set if they could be so lightly shaken off. 
The reply was an obvious one, and savoured of the good sense 
characteristic of the speaker ; but Dr. Manning can see no other 
point in it than to accuse those who have remained in their 
gpm of having been too firmly riveted in the Establishment. 

e cannot bestow a thought upon the nature of the tie which 
seems so strong. He would not accuse them of acting from 
motives of worldly interest. And what, theu, is the account to 
be given of the divergence of their course from that which the 
writer has himself adopted? And here the Archbishop is mute. 
To him it is simply inexplicable. 

In these days of rapidly passing events, when all but the most 
recent things slip the memory so quickly, it is well sometimes to 
recur to the history of the early times of the great movement 
that for forty years has convulsed the Church of this country. 
We can now see in the past how short-sighted would have been 
the policy some of us would have adopted. Who would dream 
now of supporting such a bill as that brought in by the Bishop 
of London, that the doctrinal and the legal view should be taken 
apart, the latter being consigned to the judges of the Privy 
Council, whilst theology was relegated to the bench of bishops. 
A more suicidal measure for the Church party could scarcely 
have been devised; yet the measure found favour with many 
Churchmen of the day. Lord Brougham made use of precisely 
the same arguments as would be used by Churchmen of the 
meena day, with the exception that he was too polite in the 

ouse of Lords to put the question which we now feel we 
should answer in the negative, ‘ Suppose that all the bishops of 
the Church of England should decide unanimously on any doc- 
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trine, would any one receive the decision as infallible?’ He con- 
tented himself with the more practical argument—more practical, 
that is, because founded on a more probable conjecture—that the 
decision of the bishops would not be thought much of, on the 
ground of its representing only the opinion of a fluctuating 
majority. 

The failure of this bill, which Dr. Manning, with the singular 
infelicity of diction which characterizes this volume, speaks of 
as ‘an overwhelming rejection,’ is made the most of as shewing 
the acceptation on the part of the Church of England of 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Crown. He goes the length 
of saying that no further attempt has been made to mend it, 
(but then he is writing in the spring of 1864, and perhaps hardly 
would have penned the sentence exactly in the same words if 
he had been producing it for the first time in 1867); and then 
continues, with an exactness of logic which exactly matches the 
grammatical precision of the previous statement, that appeals 
must be settled within the four seas, or they must be carried 
beyond them. This, no doubt, is an unexceptionable dichotomy, 
but now for the conclusion, ‘that is, the Church of England has 
no choice for its final appeal but the Crown or the Holy See.’ 

Dr. Manning is extremely hard to please. He first finds 
fault with the Church of England for not speaking out, and 
when she does ‘sneak out the matter is only made worse. He 
seems to make the most of the Church of England having 
spoken in Convocation on other subjects, but taunts her with not 
having given an utterance on the Gorham controversy. Does 
Dr. Manning affect to doubt what would be her utterance as to 
the grace of baptism? If he does, he can know little of the 
mind of Convocation. If he does not, we wonder that he does 
not graciously condescend to admit a truth which he evidently 
thinks his argument is so strong as to be able easily to dispense 
with. As it is, he dilates upon the plain fact that the Church of 
England has not specially spoken on this subject for thirteen 
years. Does it occur to him to imagine that the reason of this 
may perhaps be, that the subject has not turned up at all for 
thirteen years? and can he carry his mind one step further, and 
recognize that the reason why it has not turned up is this, that 
the Evangelical clergy even have begun to see the truth on this 
point, and that the small and uninfluential section of them who 
still disbelieve the plain statements of the Book of Common 
Prayer, would be somewhat afraid to express themselves openly 
in the heretical language of Mr. Gorham, albeit that language is 
sheltered beneath the broad shield of the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal. 

After having dispatched the subject of Baptism, the Arch- | 
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bishop of Westminster proceeds to the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
And there he states very fairly that Archdeacon Denison has 
had to acquiesce in the position that his own view of the subject 
is regarded as tenable, whilst others more or less contradictory 
of it are likewise held in the Church of England. Dr. Manning 
does not take advantage of the circumstance which some people 
may regard as a doubtful advantage, that no trial on the merits 
of the case took place. But he might have spared all allusion to 
the recent trial on the case, if he had contented himself with 
remarking, what nobody would have been able to gainsay, that 
two very different views have all along been held on this 
subject within the pale of the Church of England with entire 
impunity. 

Dr. Manning concludes his catalogue of telling facts against 
the Church of England with the Jerusalem bishopric, the pre- 
valence of rationalism at Oxford, the sitting of Jews in Parlia- 
ment, the alteration of the marriage law, Dr. Colenso’s permission 
of polygamy, and the acquittal of Mr. Wilson and Dr. Williams; 
neither does he omit to notice the attempt at united action 
where such action was possible between the two parties of the 
Church, when the doctrine of future punishment was impugned. 
He adds, also, his fears that Dr. Colenso is but a type of the 
‘educated English layman.’ On this latter point we can assure 
him that his fears are quite groundless. Nevertheless, it seems 
hardly possible not to add, what we heartily wish fact would not 
permit us to add, that the number of English who disbelieve the 
supernatural is by no means equal to that of other nations where 
the Roman Church has its full sway. If all this condition of 
unbelief has arisen in England from the principle that the Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible, is the religion of Protestants, from 
what principle, we ask, has the same state of things, if not a 
much worse one, arisen in France and Italy and Germany? 
We are as much opposed to the so-called principles of the 
Reformation as Dr. Manning himself can possibly be. It is no 
new thing for this Review to protest that we do not believe 
either in the doctrines or the characters of the Reformers. We 
take our stand on the Prayer-book of 1662; or if we must go 
back to an earlier period for our theology, we shall take the 
liberty of referring to an earlier century than the sixteenth. 

Dr. Manning seems to think it preposterous that any minds 
should be able still to entertain the idea that there is something 
divine in the Anglican system, after meeting with such rebuffs 
in courts of law as have befallen its cherished doctrines. But in 
truth the real state of things amongst us has not been altered. 
The legalization of certain errors has not created those errors, 
it has but sanctioned what already existed; and indeed the re- 
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actional growth and spread of orthodox doctrine since the firat 
apparently fatal decision in the Gorham case, is by far the most 
remarkable feature of the whole case. We suppose there never 
yet was an opinion arrived at which flew in the face of that 
common-sense which all mankind possess, which did not recoil 
with ludicrous and disastrous effect upon the heads of the dishonest 
persons who professed to have formed it. We confess that we 
were not surprised at the humiliating confessions made in the 
House of Lords only a few weeks ago with regard to the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill. Common-sense had been outraged, and 
she resented her rights; and perhaps the ludicrousness of the 
whole affair reached its climax when a noble lord admitted that 
though the whole thing had been silly, he was not ashamed of 
the part he had taken in it, because it was a necessity of the 
moment. In the same way, the outraged doctrine of baptismal 
grace has been ever since vindicating its claim in the eyes of 
English Churchmen, That which Dissenters without a particle 
of knowledge in theology proper have all along seen and repro- 
bated in the English Church, the inseparable connexion of the 
outward and visible with the inward and spiritual, has come at 
last to be recognised, in some modified sense at least, by nearly 
all who have studied their Prayer-books. The Gorham case has 
secured an extended acquiescence in the true doctrine of baptis- 
mal grace, and has perhaps also been the cause of its subsiding 
into its proper place in the analogy of the faith, just at the very 
time when there seemed to be some danger of its occupying 
comparatively too large a share of persons’ thoughts in the 
economy of grace. It is premature to prophesy what will be 
the probable effect of the decision in the case of Mr. Wilson 
and Dr. Williams. But at least there are no symptoms of any 
considerable party acquiescing in the non-inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, though of course the teaching which explains away 
the punishment of sin has affinities which attach it very closely 
to the natural instincts of the sinner. We will say no more 
here of the latter awful doctrine, as its discussion scarcely befits 
an article such as this, but we may hope that the doctrine of the 
inspiration of Scripture may also fall into something like its 
proper place, now that the minds of people have been directed 
towards its consideration. One thing is certain, that the general 
tone of theology in the English Church has been rising each 
time there has been any change in its formularies and authorized 
prayers, and that this improvement has been going on with a 
rapid acceleration during the last few years. Any one who has 
lived a few years either in the colonies or on the Continent, must 
have marked the changed aspect of our churches and their 
services on his return. Dr. Manning has, in another part of 
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this volume, attempted to discuss this amelioration of tone; 
but he has, as might have been expected, done it but partial 
justice. He has commented upon the increased number of 
Celebrations and other services, but he has said less than it 
merited on the subject of the devoted and self-sacrificing lives 
of the English ciergy ; and so long as these present the marked 
contrast which is visible between them and the mode of life 
adopted by, alas! many of the converts to Rome, we think the 
cogency of the Archbishop’s representations, or misrepresenta- 
tions, will be alike unavailing. 

And this leads us on to notice the third of the pamphlets in 
this volume, which consists of a letter to Dr. Pusey, on ‘The 
Workings of the Holy Spirit in the Church of England.’ The 
marvellous gifts of God’s grace that have been of late years de- 
veloped in the Church of England, certainly have to be taken into 
consideration by both friend and foe, in any argument which 
touches upon the question whether she is or is not an integral part 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. It may, indeed, be scarcely 

ssible for friend and foe to view the subject in exactly the same 

ight, and Dr. Manning bridges over the difficulty by laying 
down the axiom that ‘ The operations of the Holy Spirit of God 
‘have been from the beginning of the world co-extensive with 
‘the whole human race.’ This axiom, which is fortified by 
references to Suarez, and other great authorities, is brought 
closer home to the point by the admission of the validity of the 
baptisms of members of the Church of England, in whom, 
therefore, more than in heathen nations, will be manifested the 
fruits of the Spirit. These preliminaries being settled, the 
author is enabled at once to be liberal, and to allow, what of 
course is undeniable, a large visible amount of the workings of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church of England, at the same time 
that he peremptorily refuses to admit these as in any degree 
evidencing that it possesses the character of a Church. 

But, after all, Dr. Manning does not at all grapple with the 
supposed case of the Church of England. He is not intention- 
ally unfair; for he himself allows that this argument of the 
workings of the Holy Spirit outside the pale of the Church is 
as applicable to Dissenters as to members of the Establishment. 
Yet the heading and title of the whole letter is eminently cal- 
culated to mislead. We were led to expect that some account 
would be given of the singular beauty of character developed of 
late in the Church of England ; a beauty which admits, as far as 
we have been able to judge, of no parallel or resemblance at all, 
amongst bodies of Nonconformists. There may be perhaps 
two accounts to be given why the grace of humility, for instance, 
or that of self-sacrifice, has shone so conspicuously amongst 
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those who have been educated in this system. But Dr. Manning 
has not given us the account which, on his own showing of deny- 
ing it to be any part of the Catholic system, he was bound to give, 
if these graces truly appear in Anglicanism in a more exalted form 
than amongst other bodies of schismatics. He does not indeed 
in terms deny the fact that we are alleging, but he virtually 
ignores it, when he says that he is far more able to assure him- 
self of the invincible ignorance of Dissenters as a mass, than of 
Anglicans as a mass, And surely if the comparison he is insti- 
tuting on this ground is really between Dissenters and Anglicans, 
specially so called, the following assertion can only be explained 
on the supposition of a very confused and illogical mind in the 
writer. He says they, ¢. e. Dissenters, ‘ are far more deprived of 
* what survived of Catholic truth; far more distant from the idea 
‘of a Church; far more traditionally opposed to it by the pre- 
‘ judice of education ; I must add, for the most part, far more 
‘ simple in their belief in the person and passion of our Divine 
‘Lord. Their piety is more like the personal service of disciples 
‘ to a personal master, than the Anglican piety, which has always 
‘ been more dim and distant from the central Light of souls.’ 

This sentence either indicates a most disgraceful ignorance of 
facts, or a prejudice which is more disgraceful than ignorance ; 
whilst in the instances which are brought to support the asser- 
tion, we do not know whether the statement of the facts, or the 
relation in which the seventeenth century is made to do duty for 
the nineteenth, is the more comical. ‘ Witness Jeremy Taylor's 
‘works, much as I have loved them, compared with Baxter's, 
‘or even those of Andrewes, compared with Leighton’s, who 
‘was formed by the Kirk of Scotland.’ The Archbishop is cer- 
tainly in an awkward dilemma. It would have been quite safe 
to allow the superior piety of Anglicans to Dissenters, for he 
himself admits that Anglicanism contains more of truth than 
Dissent does; but if every effect must have a cause, he is cer- 
tainly bound to explain why the contradictory of this proposition 
holds good, as he asserts it does, 

Further on, in answer to the harmless idea put out by one 
who had criticised his former pamphlet, that he wanted to reduce 
things to the alternative of Catholicism or Atheism, Dr. Manning 
appears entirely to misunderstand the accusation. He must 
have read the ‘ Analogy,’ and no one would think it a disparaging 
description of that work to say that it was intended to take away 
the logical defence of Deism, and drive the Deist into Atheism. 
Bishop Butler knew that people cannot rest in Atheism, but they 
will try to rest content with Deism, and probably a more con- 
vincing argumentum ad hominem was never penned than that cele- 
brated treatise. Had Dr. Manning intended to show that he 
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who could not embrace Roman Catholicism, ought consistently 
to go on towards Atheism, the argument would have been per- 
fectly legitimate, though probably it would not have been very 
convincing. ‘It would be,’ he says, ‘both intellectually and 
‘morally impossible, to propose to any one the alternative of 
‘ Catholicism or Atheism, and that apparently because the Holy 
‘ See has pronounced that the existence of God may be proved 
‘ by reason and the light of nature.’ That it can be so proved, 
surely affords the very best reason why it may be safe to push 
a disputant to a position which is so utterly untenable. 

We really cannot understand either the arguments or the 
illustrations of the Archbishop of Westminster. He makes the 
supposition of a believer in Christianity who rejects Catholicism, 
and says the position is ‘ an inclined plane, on which, if individuals 
may stand, generations cannot.’ This is the first instance we 
have ever met with of an inclined plane on which the force of 
gravity requires time to initiate motion in a body placed upon it. 
We have before noticed the strange anomalies of this writer’s 
metaphorical language. As we shall not recur to the subject, 
we may just observe that ‘ light culminating to a focus’ is also a 
new idea to us. 

The remainder of the letter is devoted to an examination of 
the opinion that ‘the Church of England is in God’s hand the 
great bulwark against infidelity in this land.’ 

Dr. Manning neither sees that it is the bulwark, nor will he 
admit apparently that it acts as a breakwater. He can only 
regard it as ‘the mother of all the intellectual and spiritual aberra- 
tions which now cover the face of England.’ Who, or what, then, 
we ask again, is the parent of all the infidelity of the continent of 
Europe? ‘ Anglicanism is the source of all religious error in 
‘ England, because it appeals from the voice of the Church 
‘ throughout the world, and so sets the example to its own people, 
‘ of appealing from the voice of a Jocal and provincial authority.’ 
The description of Anglicanism (as it exists, that is, in Dr. 
Manning’s mind) follows. It is in these words: ‘The whole 
‘idea of theology, as the science of God and of His revela- 
‘tion, has been broken up. ‘Thirty-nine Articles, hetero- 
‘ geneous, disjointed, and mixed with error, are all that remain, 
‘ instead of the unity and harmony of Catholic truth.’ Here, then, 
are two statements brought into close connexion, forming part 
of an argument against the Church of England, of which we shall 
make no other remark than that the first is unproved and that 
the second is manifestly false. The writer would be the last man 
consciously to attempt anything unfair, but his bias is so strong 
that he is absolutely unable to be fair. And here again we meet 
with a recurrence to his favourite topic, of the comparison of 
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Nonconformists with Anglicans, only here the Archbishop con- 
tents himself with placing them on an exact level, with a slight 
hint, that if anything a preference is due to the Nonconfor- 
mists, because they have not produced any works like the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ nor criticised the Bible in the style of the Bishop 
of Natal. One may perhaps be excused for suggesting the 
doubt whether the particular style of education, or rather of want 
of education of Dissenters, has had anything to do with so 
remarkable a result. 

We remember being especially struck by hearing a lecture on 
the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ by one who has deservedly obtairmed 
a great reputation for knowledge of language, and we suppose 
may be regarded as a first-rate intellect among Nonconformists: 
we mean Mr. Craik of Bristol. And it was evident that he 
thought that he was fairly answering Dr. Williams’ and Mr. 
Wilson’s essays; but it was equally evident to any one versed in 
controversy, that he did not so much as understand the terms that 
these writers used, when speaking of the doctrines of antiquity 
as compared with what has been held by modern Protestants. 

At the conclusion of his letter, the Archbishop of West- 
minster, without becoming unkind and possibly without becoming 
egotistic, becomes somewhat personal. The remarks under this 
head are drawn out by Dr. Pusey’s letter of Feb. 17th, 1864, 
to the Record, calling on all true sons of the Church of Eng- 
land to repudiate the judgment of the Court of Appeal, especially 
that part of it which concerned the denial of the eternity of future 
punishment. The Archbishop had commented on this as not 
in harmony with Dr. Pusey’s ancient practice, and provoked 
some notice from Dr. Pusey. Of this he says: ‘ You say in 
‘ your note (page 21), kindly but a little upbraidingly, that my 
‘comment on your letter to the Zecord was not like me in those 
‘days; forasmuch as I used then to join with those with whom 
‘even then you could not.’ And so Dr. Manning speaks of his 
oid friend as having drifted backward from his old moorings, 
whilst fully admitting that he has himself been carried onward 
in a totally opposite direction. It is too delicate a subject to 
say much of in a Review. It would hardly be safe to speak 
of individuals and their characters, or to estimate the consistency 
of their conduct under altered and trying circumstances. We 
may, however, without uncharitableness say, that we see in Dr. 
Manning’s history of his past career, an illustration of his present 
attitude. He has moved from one position to another, and all 
his vehemence is directed to prove the untenableness of the last 
post he occupied before quitting the Church of England. He 
certainly is not liable to the charge of saying hard or unkind 
things of those from whom he now differs, but to judge from 
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the style in which he writes, no one of the converts to Rome 
has undergone a more complete revulsion of feeling. 

The second of the essays reprinted in this volume is entitled 
‘The Convocation and the Crown in Council.” We have not 
much to say upon this essay, which is as it were a continuation 
of the subject begun in the letter to the same friend, written four 
months earlier. The burden of the first letter, however, was that 
Convocation had taken no steps in the Gorham case ; the key-note 
of the second is an attack on Convocation after it has spoken 
out on the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ Still we must do this essay 
the justice to admit that it rakes up the whole case that can be 
made against the Church of England, and represents every 
anomaly in its constitution in so very pointed a manner, as some- 
what to belie the often-repeated assertion that the writer is far 
from rejoicing over the issues that are befalling her. Indeed we do 
not know why Dr. Manning should so earnestly rebut this accu- 
sation. In his circumstances, and with his views, it is scarcely 
possible but he must rejoice in that which must appear to him 
the immediate forerunner of her entire dissolution. If he thinks 
as he says, that the Church of England, so far from being a bul- 
wark against the inroads of infidelity, has floated before it, 
surely he is bound as a good Catholic to hope and to pray for its 
speedy extinction. But be thisas it may, the second essay in this 
volume represents the whole case as against the Church of Eng- 
land of the present day, in as striking a light as it well can be 
represented. It is in truth so well represented that it is only 
wonderful that any educated person can remain in a communion 
so manifestly proved to be outside the pale of the Church. The 
misfortune of the case is that the Archbishop tells the story 
exactly as an Anglican might have told it. We mourn over the 
thraldom of the Church, the apparent inconsistencies in which 
she is involved, and the many other concurrences which he has 
enumerated circumstantially. And yet we do not come to his 
conclusion. And simply forthis reason. He has stated one side 
of the case. The other side has no attractions for a convert to 
Rome. And in the first place we may observe, that every point 
against the Church of England that is so mercilessly urged 
against her by her enemies, might have been urged with as 
great force before as after the recent judgments in the Court 
of Appeal. It is true no one would have beforehand expected 
such judgments to be given. Nevertheless, it was always 

ossible that such should be given. They do not place the 
hurch in a worse position than she was in before ; they do but 
bring out into strong relief the weak points in her position. 
It is not as if they constituted an era in the existence of the 
Church, a crisis at which it became people to act and judge 
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decidedly because they have been taken by surprise. That they 
indicate a weakness in her present condition of alliance to the 
State is undeniable. But as everybody knows that the union 
with the State is not of the essence of a Church, and as every 
one can see that these adverse judgments are owing entirely to 
the accidental circumstance of that union, it surely is a point of 
practical wisdom to wait and see the end. The changes through 
which the Church of England has gone have been so remarkable 
that it would be impossible to predict what may still be coming 
upon her. Some crisis is no doubt at hand. Humanly speak- 
ing, it is undoubtedly conceivable that the worst fears of her 
sons or the worst hopes of her enemies may be realized ; but the 
upward direction in which she has been so long steadily moving, 
naturally makes us hopeful for the future. The improvement 
in every direction within the Church has been so marked that, 
to state it at its full, we should seem almost to describe it in the 

ast as having forfeited its character as a living branch of the 
Catholic Church. What the second Prayer-book of Edward VL 
was as compared with the Liturgy of 1662, the state of the 
Church of England in the eighteenth century is compared with 
what it is now in the middle of the nineteenth. We have 
already said that the Gorham judgment has exercised the won- 
derful effect of spreading the orthodox doctrine of baptismal 


grace throughout the whole country. There is another point 
which the judges in that trial insisted upon, which we think is 
fraught with important consequences as yet undeveloped. It is 
not likely that the judges in that court would have liked to 
decide that Eucharistic Adoration was compatible with English 
formularies. But 


‘Quam temere in nosmet legem sancimus iniquam.’ 


The very condition which the judges made in the Gorham 
case, apparently for the express purpose of comprehending the 
party whom the common-sense interpretation of the formularies 
of the Church of England refuses to hold, will bind their suc- 
cessors in the trial of Eucharistic Adoration, if ever it should 
come before them, to admit an interpretation which will be main- 
tained by too large a number of adherents to allow of their 
being excluded. And now we shall be told that after all, sup- 
sng such should be the issue, it amounts to no more than a 

are toleration of these views as matters of opinion. And in- 
deed this is the exact point which Dr. Manning works with such 
great effect, representing the Church of England as being the 
city of confusion, in which truth and falsehood are alike 
tolerated, and arguing that that cannot possibly be any part 
of the Church of Christ where heresy of any kind is tolerated. 
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The argument, no doubt, is plausible, and to a regularly edu- 
cated Roman Catholic would, without doubt, appear conclusive 
for the claims of Rome as against England, even were he ever 
so much disposed to favour Anglican claims. - But it deserves to 
be considered that if this were absolutely conclusive, it was just 
as conclusive at any given period since the Reformation as at 
the present moment. Whatever were the advantages derived 
from the Reformation in Henry the Eighth’s reign or in that of 
Elizabeth, in the point of view from which the Church party 
regard matters there has always existed this evil. A Protestant 
party, who to our apprehension have not much standing-ground, 
have held their own in the Church, and, sheltered behind the 
Thirty-nine Articles, have been able to make out a case which, 
we freely admit, on the surface of the Articles, and omitting all 
consideration of the dogmatic teaching of the Prayer-Book, 
would be quite tenable in most of its points. That it has stood 
its ground so long is mainly owing to the ignorance and defective 
education of the clergy. The absurdities of the Evangelical 
system, which have been propped up by a traditional hypothesis 
which has hitherto placed a barrier against the incursions of 
reason and of common-sense, have already given way,and amid the 
fray and in the battle-field in which theology and rationalism are 
fighting a deadly fight for the possession of the vantage-ground 
of the English Church, their place is nowhere to be found. It 
has been said, and with some semblance of historical proof, that 
Anglicanism has stood its ground by opposing Rome. It is 
certain it will do so no longer. ‘The party whose whole tactics 
consisted in holding up Roman doctrines which they entirely 
misunderstood and misrepresented, to the abhorrence of English- 
men, is nearly extinct. It will never again play any part in the 
history of the Church of England, except, indeed, in petty 
wranglings amongst its own members over portions of exploded 
controversy, But its actual existence will continue as long as 
the Thirty-nine Articles remain part of the English system, for 
the reason we have already given, viz. that a primd facie view 
of the Articles is in their favour. 

Now, in replying to the Roman attack upon our position, it 
would be absurd for us to put in the plea that we had reached 
a final state of perfection, or something as nearly like perfection 
as can be obtained by a National Church. Whether or not this 
was the view of cathedral dignitaries of a bygone age, whose 
sermons seemed to us always to begin either with the words or 
the sentiment, ‘It is the wisdom of the Church of England,’ &c. 
we need not stop to inquire. Certain it is that this is not the 
standing-point on which the Church of Eugland can take up 
her position for all time to come. We have before said, and we 
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confess we think it is the only plea on which our position can 
be justified, that we are in a transition state. No one, we sup- 
pose, would contend now that the Church of England sprung 
suddenly in the days of the Tudors into a perfect state of de- 
velopment, as Pallas was fabled to have sprung from the 
head of Zeus. No doubt the view under which the publication 
of the volumes of the Parker Society was undertaken, was 
something of the kind, but the people who believed in the 
Reformers do not seem to have cared to spend much time over 
their works, We never yet saw a copy of this celebrated series, 
which is now bought at waste-paper price, but what might fairly 
have been described in an advertisement as in an uncut state. 
There is indeed at the present moment an attempt to raise the 
battle-cry for the principles of the Reformation, and the truths 
for which our forefathers in the Protestant faith were martyred. 
But it does not meet with much sympathy. Those who know. 
anything of history know that neither the men nor the principles 
will bear very close inspection. For good or for evil, the retro- 
grade motion from those principles must be admitted to be a fact 
by those who have read the accounts of the Hampton Court and 
the Savoy Conferences, under James I. and Charles II. We 
shall hear for the future, fierce denunciations from two opposite 
quarters, of the bigotry and intolerance of the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century; whilst on the side of the third party, who 
will attempt their defence, there will be the faint admission that 
after all they were but fallible men, who cannot be trusted for 
every point of doctrine, nor justified in every practice of morality 
which they advocated. We may safely affirm that their day is 
gone by. And when this has come to be admitted on all hands, 
as soon it will be, people will begin to see the absurdity of tying 
down the intellects of people who have succeeded them after an 
interval of ten generations, to their opinions or their statements. 
For many years past it has been proclaimed far and wide that 
people do not choose to be bound by their opinions, and in the 
inevitable march of events the time cannot be far distant when 
it will be seen that no defence of subscription to their statements 
can be maintained. The first critic who shall take upon himself 
the office of dissecting the Thirty-nine Articles, with the view 
of exposing their misstatement of facts, their irrelevancy to the 
present state of opinion in England, or their inefficiency in re- 
straining Roman practice on the one side, or Calvinistic heresy on 
the other, will probably be found to have much of the argument 
to himself. Public opinion will follow slowly in his train. And 
the Church of England will gradually be influenced by the tide 
of opinion. She cannot remain stationary. People will judge 
of the movement differently, according to the position from 
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which they view it. It will seem to Dr. Manning that she is 
consistently moving onward in the direction of latitudinarianism 
and general scepticism. ‘To us it seems that she never had so 
Catholic a tone or such Catholic tendencies as at the present 
moment. 

The present’ generation may perhaps see the actual or at 
least the virtual abandonment of the Thirty-nine Articles, by 
the common consent and united efforts of Churchmen and 
Latitudinarians, and the next will probably witness the last 
struggle between the two parties for the possession of the 
Established Church. 








Art. VII.—History of France under the Bourbons. By C. D. 
Yonce. London: Tinsley, Brothers. 1866. Vols. L—IV. 


A more complete and definite subject than that treated of in 
these portly volumes cannot be found in the whole domain of 
historical research. It presents a drama that appears constructed 
in obedience to the severest laws of antiquity. Adschylus might 
have found in it a trilogy ready shaped for arrangement; the 
sublime humanity of Sophocles, or the passion of Euripides, 
might have adapted it. We are not insensible to the fact that 
we justly expose ourselves to the censure of reviewing, as a 
whole, an unfinished work: for Professor Yonge is yet a debtor 
to the public to the amount of two volumes. This, however, is 
one of the points on which our author seems to us to have 
betrayed a want of judgment, and a failure of historical instinct. 
We are not in the least degree hinting that the ‘ France under 
the Bourbons’ is too voluminous—that the projected six might 
have been concluded in four tomes. We neither hint nor think 
this; but we hold, that with the young Martyr of the Temple, 
the dynasty of the Bourbons, properly neato determined ; 
that the Constitutionalists of the Restoration, who had been in 
the day of agony the betrayers, as far as in them lay, of the 
throne, through their own revolting selfishness, were but Bour- 
bons by accident. They neither embodied the traditions nor 
represented the principles of France or of Henry IV.; and 
therefore they might have been well left unnoticed in a work 
treating, not of the French under the Restoration, but of France 
under the Bourbons. 

Professor Yonge has not made in the present work his first 
literary venture: he has already given to the world ‘ The History 
of the British Navy,’ which has been well received, and enjoys 
an honourable repute. He writes in a calm and unimpassioned 
style ; and his page breathes more of Stanhope than of Macaulay. 
Our author thus creditably fulfils one of his professional duties, 
for he is Regius Professor of History in the Queen’s College of 
Belfast. But he is also Regius Professor of English Literature, 
and we heartily wish we could say that his sentences were as 
easy and grammatical as his sentiments are philosophical and 
deliberate. A professor of English literature ought, by all ‘ the 
branches of learning,’ to write good English. In saying this, 
we hope we are not adding to the wrongs of Ireland: anything 
that will justify some new form of Fenianism, or lead to some 
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fearful quotations from the Psalms. Sentences whose clauses 
are coupled together by ‘and which,’ are not positively ungram- 
matical, but they are next door to it. The following may be 
Queen’s College English, but, be Canterbury’s Dean the witness, 
it is not Queen’s:— 

‘He was known by sight to the deputations from the most distant 
provinces, for he had reviewed them in a body the day before, when 
several had been separately presented to him, towards whom for once he 
had discarded his habitual reserve, assuring them of his fatherly regard 
for his subjects, not only with condescension, but with cordiality.’— 
Vol. iv. p. 236. 

Or again: 


‘By the side of Descartes, Mirabeau was now laid with a pomp which 
was not, in the eyes of his countrymen, more extraordinary in that the 
grief which had dictated it was for the time real, than because it was the 
first instance of honours being conferred on a man whose acts had been 
those of peace, which had previously been reserved for the heroes of the 
sword,’—Vol. iv. p. 264. 

Perhaps something might be made out of these lines if tried 
diagonally. Or again: 

‘Louis, who had refused to let them die for him, having only given 
their death the additional sting that it had been no service to him.’— 
Vol. iv. p. 425. 

Is this a sentence? 


‘The only reduction of expenditure which the minister could devise 
being one which he made the Assembly demand of him, as such, the 
demolition of those fortresses which were not required for the defence of 
the frontier, the real inducement to this measure being the degree in which 
it would weaken the governors of the central provinces, and prevent them 
from hereafter becoming formidable to the crown.’—Vol. i. p. 273. 

Sentences which consist of absolute clauses loosely strung 
together are the worst possible specimens of English composition, 
and the very last to be expected from a professorial desk. We 
have taken at random but a few out of very many like instances 
which we noted as we read on; but these are enough to justify 
the judgment we have formed. Nor would Professor Yonge 
misapply his time by giving some attention to the pruning of 
his sentences. He knows, no doubt, better than we do, that 
the law applies to prose as well as verse, which demands us to 
clear our sentences of the verba lassantia aures. Yet we prefer 
withal Mr. Yonge’s negligence to the affected and ambitious 
style so common in our day. 

There is one omission of our author’s which we must point 
out, and at the same time endeavour to supply. A history of 
France under the House of Bourbon might have been fittingly 
introduced by a sketch of the history of that family. It was 
the oldest sovereign dynasty in the world, except one case. It 
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has given to Europe more than one hundred sovereigns. As itself 
a reigning family in France from the accession of Henry IV. to 
the commencement of the Revolution, it maintained its position 
for two hundred years. Here is one of the many points of 
resemblance between the Bourbon and Stuart Houses. It 
is easy to trace out more fully the historical parallel. We 
shall only add here, that the founder of each House died a bloody 
death, and both families were driven into exile. Historical 
research has not yet settled the question as to the origin of 
the race; whether the first known Count of Paris, the Butcher’ 
Capet, was an illegitimate descendant of Charlemagne, or of the 
Lombard kings. The House of Capet, which takes rank as the 
third dynasty of France, reckons fourteen kings who reigned duri 
the 336 years from 987 to 1323, when Charles IV. was succeede 
by the first king of the House of Valois, Philip VI. The real 
founder of that House was Philip I. or the Fair, who by conse- 
quence was also founder of the first House of Orleans. This 
Philip was fourth in the succession of the House of Capet. The 
teghth in that-succession and 160 years later than Philip, was 
Saint Louis. Robert, Earl of Clermont, was his sixth son. 
This Robert married Beatrice of Burgundy. The son of Robert 
and Beatrice was Louis I., the immediate founder of the House 
of Bourbon. Louis had two sons. The line of Peter, the elder, 
became extinct in the celebrated Constable Bourbon, who was 
killed at Rome in 1527. Of the younger line the eighth descend- 
ant was Henry IV. the first king of the Bourbons. Henry’s 
brother, Louis, the younger son of Antoine de Bourbon and 
Jean d’Albret, Queen of Navarre, was the founder of the Houses 
of Condé and Conti, whose members styled themselves also De 
Bourbon and D’Enghien. The House of Bourbon is the fifth 
dynasty of France, and to Louis XVII. inclusive reckons six 
kings. In the six generations from Louis XIV. not one Dauphin 
became king. We readily arrange that period of 200 years into 
three divisions, marking the rise of the House of Bourbon under 
Henry IV. and Louis XIII, its noontide glory under Louis 
XIV, and its decline and political extinction under Louis XV. 
XVI. and XVII. The fatal House of Orleans has a like history. 
The third king of the House of Valois, and by a singular coinci- 
dence the first Dauphin, was Charles the Wise, whose great 
grandfather had been first Count of Valois. This Charles V, or 
Le Sage, had two sons. The elder, Charles VI, continued the 
royal line to Charles VIII, the last of the race, from whose 
invasion of Naples Hallam reckons the commencement of Modern 
History. Charles V. had a second son, Louis, who was the 





! Dante, ‘ Purgat.’ c. xx. 
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founder of the rrrst House of Orleans, Orleans of Valois and 
Angouléme. Louis again had two sons: Charles, second Duke 
of Orleans, whose son Louis XII. (husband of our Henry VIII.’s 
sister) was the only King of France of this branch of the House 
of Orleans. Louis XII. had a daughter, Claude; the first 
duke’s second son was John, Count of Angouléme, who was 
father of a Charles, Count of Angouléme, who again was father of 
Francis I. This Francis I. married his third cousin, Claude. The 
grandson of this union, and the last king of the House of Valois, 
was Henry IIT, on whose assassination, Henry of Navarre became 
king. The House of Orleans thus extinguished, the title was 
revived in favour of Jean Baptiste Gaston, the elder of the sons 
of Henry IV. by Gabrielle, his favourite mistress: the title did 
not survive him. But his daughter, the ‘grande Mademoiselle,’ 
bequeathed her own title and immense possessions of Montpen- 
sier to the founder of the THIRD and last House of Orleans, who 
was Philip, second son of Louis XIII, and younger brother of 
Louis XIV. Of this third House there are six generations; 
the second prince was the celebrated Regent, who on the death 
of his uncle Louis XIV, for eight years, as guardian of the great 
king’s grandson, was virtually King of France ; and whatever his 
own character might be, very far from being its worst king. The 
last three princes of this third House of Orleans were the pious 
Louis Philippe I, who retired into a monastery; his son Louis 
Philippe Joseph,' who, in the subsequent extinction of all titles, 
more from necessity than affectation, adopted that designation 
of Egalité under which he has achieved an immortality of 
infamy; and lastly, the son and indefatigable accomplice of 
Egalité in every conspiracy against the throne and life of his 
kinsman, that Louis Philippe III. D’Orleans, the French citizen 
king, whose ignominious expulsion from a basely-usurped throne 
we have had the great privilege of witnessing. If ever there 
was an instance where a prince might have pleaded the sorrow 
and the shame of the past as a bar to his acceptance of any throne, 
it was this case. But in this dark romance and tragedy of family 
hate and disaster, it would be unjust to ascribe to the House of 
Orleans the sole pre-eminence in baseness. Let it never he 
forgotten that Monsicur—afterwards Louis X VIII.—was the 
earliest as he was the most inveterate enemy of Marie Antoi- 
nette; of her who, alone among the Bourbon queens—and, to the 
greater condemnation of that House, the women were almost in- 
variably pure and womanly—was blessed with a husband wholly 
loyal to her ; of her who, above all the women of her time, by the 





1 He married the daughter of the Duke de Penthiévre, whose elder and 
reprobate offspring, Prince Lamballe, dying early, left behind his widow, the 
celebrated Princess Lamballe, of Savoy. 
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baptism and the cup was brought into the most intimate fellow- 
ship of the sufferings of her God.’ 

The assassination of Henry III, the last prince of the 
House of Valois, opened the way for the accession to the throne 
of Henry of Navarre. The moment was critical in the extreme. 
The known attachment of Henry to the Reformed religion was 
caleulated to intensify rather than abate the troubles which 
France had been so long suffering from—troubles whose origin 
is exclusively ascribed to differences in religion. The most pro- 
minent person of the day was in fact the Queen-mother, who, 
during the reigns of her two sons, Charles 1X. and Henry IJ, 
during the childhood of the one, and the absence of the other in 
his Polish kingdom, under the name of Regent had virtually 
been sovereign. There can be little doubt that Catherine de 
Medici was a very able woman: if posterity has magnified her 
wickedness this cannot be a matter of surprise, when we have 
the authority of Louis XIII. for the statement that she is 
chargeable with procuring the death of Charles 1X. Most 
probably we have exaggerated her ability and her wickedness, 
She did not care for France; she cared for power and for poli- 
tical intrigue; and it was owing to the indulgence of this 
passion of hers that her favourite son was driven from his 
capital, and forced to make peace on the terms offered by his 
subjects. From personal intrigue she seems to have been quite 
free; and though she was atrociously careless about wasting 
human life, she must be acquitted of the guilt of originating the 
S. Bartholomew massacre. The idiosyncrasies of the Italian 
character led her to cultivate craft rather than force, and to 
calculate in her treatment of the religious factions of the time, 
not what would promote the interests of truth, or her own con- 
victions, but what would most surely establish her own authority: 
indeed the massacre of S. Bartholomew must not be regarded as 
an isolated fact in the history of the French nation. From the 
days of the Armagnacs to those of the July Barricades, if we may 
not indicate a still later event, assassinations on a grand scale 
and an organized system have been the. invariable concomitants 
of every political change in France, of every coup d’état. Long 
before there could have been any hope or prospect of Henry 
abandoning the Calvinism in which he had been bred up, it is 
indisputable that his own life and that of his mother was saved 





1 We may perhaps remind our readers that the last surviving child of Louis and 
Mary Antvinette, was the Filia Dolorosa of the Temple. She, at last set free from 
her prison wholly destitute, eventually married her cousin, the Duke d’ Angouléme, 
the eldest son of her uncle, Louis XVIII. _This Duke abdicated all his rights in 
favour of his nephew, the Duke of Berri, who was assassinated. The eldest son 
of the Duke of Berri is the Count de Chambord, soi-disant Henry V. 
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by Catherine. She gave the Protestants the Convention of 
Amboise. It was through her intervention that Henry and Jean 
D’Albret were extricated from a plot which had been formed, 
the design of which was to deliver them up to Philip of Spain. 
She died shortly after her great enemy Guise had perished by a 
Protestant dagger; this was on January the 5th, 1589. In the 
following August her unhappy son, advancing to the siege of 
Paris, was hastened into eternity by the dagger of the Dominican 
monk, Jaques Clement. It is one of the many coincidences of 
this remarkable history, that it was one whose name in after 
years was painfully identified with that of the greatest monster 
of the Revolution, who matured and organized the assassination 
of the last Valois king. 

For it was a Duchess of Montpensier who quickened the 
murderous zeal of the monk by the promise of favours, of which 
it is said she even granted him a foretaste: whose only regret 
when the deed was done was that the king had died without 
knowing that it was she who had prompted it; while his 
Holiness, in consistory, compared the duchess to Judith or 
Eleazar, and the exploit itself he placed on a level with the 
Incarnation and Resurrection of the Redeemer. 

Religious animosity ran high in that age, but in France there 
were two causes which gave it a peculiar vitality and bitterness. 


In no other country were the two parties—Catholics and Re- 
formers—more nearly balanced than they were in France, in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. ° 

When, in 1560, Coligny presented to the Assembly of 
Notables at Fontainebleau, a petition from his brother Huguenots, 
he affirmed— 


‘ That he could within a few days have easily procured 50,000 signatures 
to it; and the Duke de Guise admitted the correctness of his assertion, 
while professing to see in it only a menace to the King, and a proof of 
the danger which might arise from the toleration of so numerous a body. 
Two even of the prelates of the Church, Mordlin, Bishop of Valence, 
and Marillac, Archbishop of Vienne, were notoriously inclined to the 
new doctrines, a feeling which was shared by a very large portion of the 
educated classes throughout the nation,! for the Reformation in France had 
this peculiarity also, that it worked downwards ; that its first and most 
numerous adherents were made, not among the humbler classes, but 
among the rich and fashionable ; they, indeed, being those who had suffered 
most from the exactions of the Catholic priesthood. The Royal Family 
itself furnished some converts. Queen Margaret, sister of Francis I, had 
been a zealous protector of the new religion, and had her daughter, the 
mother of Henry IV, in it; it invaded even the nursery of Henry II, 
where the youthful Duke d’Anjou, afterwards Henry III, staunch 
Romanist as he became in his manhood, compelled his brothers and 





1 Coligny, on a previous occasion, reckoned them at 2,000,000, capable of 
bearing arms: Catherine, at even more than half the educated classes. 
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sisters to use Huguenot prayers, and to sing Marot’s psalms. Secondly, 
among the chief princes and nobles, the contest between the two religions 
was a struggle for political power.’—Vol. i. p. 7. 


From the eight desolating wars of France, inevitably issuing 
from this state of things, it was the happy destiny of Henry IV. 
to deliver the land. He had already, overborne by the threats 
of Charles, given a kind of promise of conformity, and on the 
death of Henry had fully resolved to return to the Church. 
His own party, interested in his welfare, felt that the preserva- 
tion of his throne depended on his taking this step. His govern- 
ment has derived additional lustre from the services of the great 
minister, Sully. Professor Yonge is happy in his personal 
sketches ; here is his delineation of the greatest man in France, 
after the king :— 


” *The Baron de Rosny,—or to give him at once the title by which, as 
Minister, he is best known, though it was not conferred on him till some 
years later, the Duke de Sully,—was the second. After the accidental death 
of his brother Louis, the eldest son of the Baron de Rosny, a nobleman of 
moderate estate, but of so ancient a family that his son, in describing his 
descent, and tracing it up to “the Ancient House of Austria,” is at some 
ins to explain that he does not by that expression allude to the Haps- 
urgh branch, but to the old house of De Coucy. His father had adopted 
the doctrines of the Reformers, and having bred up his son in the same 
opinions, took him, when only twelve years old, to the’ Court of the Queen 
of Navarre, and there presented him to Prince Henry, who knowing the 
esteem which the Queen, his mother, felt for the baron, at once promised 
him his protection, and took him into his service. As he grew up, the 
young Rosny seems to have conceived a strong personal attachment to 
the Prince, which was cordially returned ; though, at first sight, it would 
have seemed that no master and servant could have been more dissimilar 
in tastes, pursuits, and general character. Henry was jocund ; Rosny was 
grave. Henry was licentious ; Ronay, in a libertine court, preserved the 
strictest morality. Henry was indifferent to religion ; Rosny’s convictions 
on that subject were so strong, that no personal consideration, no appre- 
hension of danger, no prospect of advantage, could induce him for a 
moment to palter with them. They were both brave,! and both indefati- 
gable men of business, but they had no other points of resemblance ; and 
the constancy with which the King suppo a Minister who, far from 
flattering his foibles, had often the courage to tell him disagreeable truths, 
and even to thwart his wishes, must be attributed to his deep conviction 
of Sully’s worth, capacity, and fidelity to his own best interests, which is 
equally honourable to both. Previously to his appointment as Superin- 
tendent of Finance, Sully had been chiefly known as an artillery officer, in 
which employment he so greatly signalised himself by science and 
skill, and likewise by indomitable courage, that on the death of M. de St. 
Luc, who was killed at Amiens, Henry would at once have made him 
Grand Master of the Artillery, if that post had not been begged by 
Madame de Liancour for her father. Sduienatiie, when it seemed 
essential to put that arm on a better footing, a task quite beyond the 
capacity and vigour of the old Marquis, Henry arranged that Ronay should 





1 It is said that our own great Duke felt much pleased at the likeness observed 
by the painter between, his profile and that of Henry of Navarre. 
NO. CXXXVII.—WN.S. 0 
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urchase the offer of him, to which he himself subsequently added the 
Seasunite post of Governor of the Bastile. But before this occurrence 
he had become aware of his still more peculiar talent for finance. We 
have seen that, when impatient for the recovery of Amiens, it was to 
Sully he confided the task of providing the necessary funds for the cam- 
paign ; and when on the establishment of peace he resolved that the very 
first employment of his undisputed authority should be the placing of his 
pre affairs on a better footing, he intrusted the whole finance of the 

ingdom to hissuperintendence. Having himself a genius for organization, 
he formed a Council, allotting a separate department to each member, as is 
done in modern Ministries, of which he then gave the first example. No 
Prime Minister was made, but it was soon understood that the chief 
authority belonged to the Minister of Finance: and his colleagues were 
M. Villeroi, as Secretary for War and Foreign Affairs; M. Belli¢vre and 
Tillery, who divided the Home Department between them ; and M. Jeannin, 
who may be called the Diplomatic Secretary. But Henry himself was 
very regular in his attendance at these meetings, and reserved to himself 
the final decision of almost every affair of moment. And in relating the 
transactions of the remainder of his reign, there will be but little occasion 
to mention any one but himself and Sully. Sully, who has left us a copious 
and entertaining account of his life and administration, speaks of himself 
as endowed with a strong constitution, capable of great toil, as naturally 
inclined to find his chief pleasure in a steady application to business, and 
as having made accounts and matters of finance his favourite study. 
And it was fortunate, indeed, that he had such a disposition, for the task 
which lay before him was one that nothing but the most indomitable 
industry, united to the clearest intellect and the most perfect familiarity 
with economical details, could possibly have brought to a successful con- 
elusion.’—Vol. i. p. 139. 

Thus Henry, generous in character and illustrious in wars, 
and the deliverer of France from the revolutionary violence of 
Religious Terrorism—a terrorism which in another form was to 
sweep away the altar and the throne—had the further and 
singular felicity, unknown to any after prince of his house, of 
being assisted by an administration which added to consummate 
ability an incorruptible integrity. All the after Ministers of the 
crown, the Fleurys, Turgots, and the Neckers, if conscientious, 
were devoid of true political interest and courage, while the 
Dubois and the De Briennes, if able, were notoriously corrupt 
or studious of personal aims, like Richelieu and Mazarin. But 
all that the heroism of the King—for, measured by the standard 
of his age, heroical he was, though our author will not say so much 
—and the wisdom of the minister could accomplish, was in the end 
rendered nugatory by the vicious self-indulgences of the King. 
Following the royal precedent, the licentiousness of the court 
was universal, and exceeded even the worst habits of the 
previous reigns. In a history like that now under review, the 
thoughtful reader will ever look onward to the end from the 
beginning. And Professor Yonge points the true moral of the 
reign of the Bourbon king in the following judicious sentences :— 


‘Henry, adding to sensuality the practice of gambling for enormous 
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stakes, and selecting as his chosen companions, not his old comrades, nor 
those who had proved faithful servants to him in time of danger, but 
either very youthful nobles, or still more frequently, men of low birth and 
rank, whose position did not entitle them to any admission whatever into 
the royal circle. The court had been no school of virtue for many gene- 
rations, but it was Henry who established vice in it as its permanent 
inhabitant, fixing his mistress in apartments side by side with those of his 
wife. It is his pernicious example in this respect, followed as it was too 
faithfully by his grandson and subsequent descendants, that undermined 
that best safeguard of the throne, the virtue of the people; and the 
atrocities and wickedness of the Revolution of 1789 are but the consistent 
crowning consequence of two centuries of profligacy and impiety.’— Vol. i. 
p. 173. 


The wars of Henry IV. had weaned the people from the 
odious cruelties which Henry III. had practised, but on the 
return of peace returned the passion for duelling; and in the ten 
years which followed the peace of Verona, at least 2,000 gentle- 
men had been slain in combats of this kind. Are we at libert 
to see in the peculiarly disastrous form of the death with whieh 
Henry III. and Henry IV. were visited, an appropriate visita- 
tion for their exceptional criminality in this respect? The long- 
wronged Queen, as well as Henry himself, knew that it was 
predicted by the astrologers that his life would be imperilled at 
some public solemnity where he would be found in his carriage. 
The Queen’s coronation was fixed for May 10th, 1610. He was 
himself oppressed with dire forebodings, which Sully so fully 
shared that he urged him .ather to let the ceremonial proceed 
without him, or to postpone it, and take care not to enter a 
carriage for some time. But this he would not consent to do. 
Driving in his carriage with seven of his chief ministers, at a 
narrow —_ of the street he was twice stabbed by Francis 
Ravaillac. No motive for the crime is known, although he was 
of course at first accounted the agent of some influential person, 

rhaps the Queen. It is another of the curious coincidences in 
this history, that this Ravaillac is described as a petty lawyer, 
the almost uniform description under which we are first intro- 
duced to Robespierre. The Regency of Mary de Medici deserves 
no particular notice. She administered her trust with more 
vigour than might have been expected from what we learn of her 
during the lifetime of her husband. Her accession to power is 
noticeable as connected with the convocation of the States-General 
for the last time till the outbreak of the Revolution. Those 
who advised the last of the Bourbon kings of France to convene 
this body, referred to this gathering, and proposed it as their 
model. Yet it is remarkable, 


‘ Especially if the scantiness of our information be compared with the 
fulness of our own records concerning our Parliaments of the same date 
that neither the political antiquarians of 1789, nor subsequent historians 

02 
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have been able to ascertain either what was its composition, what its 
method of procedure, or even what was the constitutional limits of its 
authority. We do not even know who the electors were, nor who were 
qualified to be elected. And the little that on these points is certain 
would lead us rather to conjecture that there were no settled laws by which 
these matters, all-important as they practically were, were regulated. 
The Deputies represented three classes—the clergy, the nobility, and the 
commons, or “ Tiers Etat ;” the representatives of the former being nearly 
equal in number, 140 for the clergy, 132 for the nobles; but of those of 
the last class being more numerous, and amounting to 192. But, when we 
examine the returns from the different provinces, we cannot reconcile the 
numbers, and much less the proportions, with any conceivable rule or 
principle. Dauphiné returned no more than 11 members; Provence only 
16; but Burgundy sent 39. Again, in Provence, the nobles equalled the 
representatives of both the other classes put together; in Burgundy the 
commons outnumbered the clergy and nobles in almost the same pro- 
portion. There was another striking contrast : among the representatives 
of the clergy, nearly half were chief dignitaries of the Church—bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals ; but the nobles sent scarcely a single great 
lord, and the representatives of the Commons were equal to theirs in 
official position, and generally in birth, being commonly the younger 
brothers of noble families, and being also nearly all employed in the 
administration of justice, or in departments connected with the finance of 
the kingdom, a position which must have placed them to a great extent 
under the influence of the Crown. It pw be added that the University 
of Paris advanced a claim to be specially represented, but could only 
obtain leave to draw up a cahier, or statement of grievances, such as the 
different committees, into which the whole assembly was divided for the 
purpose of work, were also to frame. Since it is certain, as has been 
pointed out before, that the States had no legislative authority, the 
whole of their power seems to have been limited to that of remonstrating 
against abuses, and praying the king for their redress, in much the same 
manner as the convocation among ourselves is allowed to proceed at this 
moment ; and it was hardly conceivable, that any practical result of im- 
portance could ensue from the deliberations of an assembly whose func- 
tions were so restricted. But even had they been as little limited as those 
of the English Parliament, before they could bear any permanently useful 
fruit, there must have been a certain agreement between the three orders 
as to their objects, and a certain unity of action in the pursuit of them. 
But, instead of this, the thing first, and throughout the whole proceedings 
most visible, was the jealousy that each order entertained of the other. 
The Nobles disdained the Commons; the Commons, though humble in 
their language to the nobles, were secretly indignant at their arrogance, 
and not less at the grasping character which was betrayed in many of their 
propositions ; and both were suspicious of the Clergy. A dispassionate 
observer of the present day can perceive that these jealousies were justified, 
since each class sought only its personal interests, and not one took a large 
or impartial view of those of the State, or carried its aims beyond the 
present moment. The Clergy demanded the publication and uniform 
observance of the decrees of the Council of Trent, thinking that this would 
involve the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and would compel the king 
to fulfil his coronation oath by a real extermination of heresy. The two 
orders, from different motives, resisted such an establishment of the 
authority of Rome in the kingdom ; and, pointing out the immorality and 
gyn pecan, Pordin  h,y , bade them rather reform their 
ives, and renounce their pluralities ; and though before the close of the 
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sittings, the Nobles, being offended at the attacks made on them by the 
Commons, withdrew their opposition, the Commons maintained theirs 
successfully to the end ; and, following in this the lead of the University, 
recommended the assertion, as a fundamental law of the constitution, of 
the doctrine that, “as the King held his crown from God alone, no power on 
earth, either spiritual or temporal, had any rights over his kingdom, nor 
could attack his person, nor absolve his subjects from their fidelity to him.” 
This proposition, again, as being aimed at the eye pretensions, and as 
containing a plain allusion to the murders of the last two kings, both of 
which were attributed to the Jesuits,’ the Clergy resisted with all their 
might, denouncing it as an introduction into France of the English oath of 
abjuration. They re-asserted the supremacy of the Church over the State 
in the fullest manner, and threatened to retire and place the whole king- 
dom under an interdict, if the proposition were persisted in. The Com- 
mons complained also of the number and amount of thé pensions 
chargeable on the revenue, and demanded a diminution of them as indis- 
pensable to a reduction of taxes, which they also represented as indis- 

nsable. But the Nobles, who were more open than either Clergy or 
atenes in the pursuit of objects purely and undeniably selfish, positively 
refused to join in this demand.’—Vol. i. p. 208, 


This valuable extract shows how ripe already for revolution 
was the whole kingdom. We have here a marvellous antici- 
pation, and specially in the passage we have placed in italics, of 
the actual state of French society at the time of the great final 
outbreak, when the selfishness of Sansculotism avenged itself on 
Authority. But we have to note a remarkable difference when 
the States-General were convoked in1789. The most remark- 
able thing about it was the portentous absence of all intellectual 
power. No one seemed to rise above the level of a very mise- 
rable mediocrity, if we except Mirabeau. Yet Mirabeau was 
little better than a blustering political quack, who by the mere 
force of unblushing and unparalleled audacity achieved an 
authority which, had his life been prolonged, he never could 
have maintained. All the political knowledge and skill belonged 
to others. His independence was all his own. It needs no 
statesmanlike intuition and little. promptitude to stimulate the 
delirium of a complacent mob. We might justify ourselves for 
believing that the reverse of all this was to have been anticipated. 
Philosophism, Voltairism, and Jean-Jacquesism had carried the 
nation to the highest heights of illumination; and the very 
class who were most honoured with this lore, was that predo- 
minant Third Estate which produced to astonished Europe and all 
posterity only the light wit of Camille Desmoulins and the — 
common-sense of the vain and one-thoughted Robespierre. But 
the last known meeting was of a very different character in 





1 When Jean Chastel, in 1594, he being a student of the Jesuits’ ——- 
attempted in the Louvre to assassinate Henry IV, the Jesuits were banished the 
kingdom, and Henry declared war with Philip of , oo mene amas 


notoriously responsible for the political doings of the society. 
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this respect, and ‘especially among the Commons,’ whose 
President was the impassioned orator Miron. At the close of 
the session, when each body deputed its spokesman to present 
their grievances to the King in person, the chosen representative 
of the clergy was the young Armand Jean Duplessis Richelieu, 
Bishop of Lucon. His elder brother had held the same See, 
and on his retiring to a Carthusian convent, Armand, abandoning 
the army, became a priest. He devoted himself to rigorous 
study and argumentative eloquence; and by falsifying his age 
to the Pope, he succeeded in procuring a dispensation from 
those impediments which prevented his taking immediate pos- 
session of the bishopric which was waiting for him. After his 
investiture he confessed his sin, and was absolved, while his 
Holiness expressed no indignation at the fraud, but rather admi- 
ration of his ingenuity. ‘ The new bishop was a youth of rare 
genius, but astute and —s. He had already acquired repute 
as a preacher. _ His remarkable speech on this occasion lasted 
an hour and a half; and it is scarcely to be credited, that the 
drift of it was that the King should preserve unabated the 
authority of the Queen-mother, and that an ecclesiastic should 
be admitted into the council of the King. The dissolution 
which then took place was fruitful in disturbance and general 
discontent. The result might have been foreseen. In a little 
time Richelieu became Prime Minister, succeeding as evidently 
to the politics of Henry IV. .as Napoleon succeeded to the 
Robespierrian throne. In 1622 he had been created a Cardinal 
through the influence of Queen Marie, and in despite of the 
King’s opposition. In the spring of 1624 he was reinstated, but 
without office, in the King’s council. He was appointed on the 
commission, and by virtue of his office he took precedence of 
his colleagues to negotiate the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
and Henrietta Maria ; thenceforward he gradually engrossed all 
the influences of the council. What the aims of his ministry 
were are well stated :— 


‘His first object was the diminution of the power of the House of 
Austria in both its branches, Spain and the oe and it was a power 
which the statesman of that day might well think it a paramount neces- 
sity to guard, extending as it aid over nearly the whole of Europe, except 
Fiance, the States of the Netherlands, which had recently thrown off its 
yoke, and one or two Italian Principalities ; while to these territories were 
added the most valuable portions of America, and the settlements (at this 
time a part of the Spanish dominions) in India. Yet, as prudent as he 
was energetic, Richelieu did not contemplate involving his own country in 
war ; he knew that she required peace to develop her resources, and 
trusted for a time to his diplomatic talents to persuade other nations to 
fight her battles. And with these views, though himself « prince of the 
Catholic Church, he did not hesitate to encourage the Protestant party 
in the empire, pleading that-he had been a Frenchman before he was 4 
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Churchman, and that as such his first duty was to succour and support 
the allies of France. One of them, as has been seen, was the Duke of 
Savoy ; and as there could hardly be a greater damage done to the Spaniards 
than what could be inflicted by cutting off their communications with 
Italy, he sent an army to accomplish this.’ 


The siege of Rochelle, which revealed the breach between 
France and England, is an important event in the ministerial 
life of Richelieu. It was in vain that the Duchess de Rohan— 
the anecdote is valuable, as displaying the temper of royalty at 
this time—entreated permission for herself and her daughter to 
leave the city. The starving wretches who tried to escape were 
either driven back, or hanged, or penned between the besiegers 
and besieged; while ‘ Louis, from an apartment which looked 
‘ over the fosse, feasted his eyes on their agonies, and mocked 
‘their last moments with unkingly taunts.’ In the hour of 
victory Richelieu behaved with well-calculated moderation. ‘The 
Huguenots—whose power was thus effectually broken—received 
better terms than they expected ; and although the fortifications 
were razed, and the old religion re-established, they were left 
unmolested in the enjoyment of their own profession. Richelieu, 
in his honest dealing with Louis, whom we are told was ‘ good- 
natured, chaste, and brave,’ but ‘ hasty, irritable, and capricious,’ 
exhibited great honesty ; and equal foresight in his anxiety to 
create a navy, and reorganize the army. He was now pre- 
paring to renew the war, and set in motion the coalition he had 
formed against the Empire. On the 21st of November, the 
King, by edict, appointed Richelieu Prime Minister, ‘an office 
hitherto unknown.’ A few weeks later he was declared 
‘ Lieutenant-general, representing the person of the King,’ while 
the further style of Generalissimo was given him to mark his 
superiority in rank to the Marshals. In this new character he 
led into Piedmont across the Alps 40,000 men. He was perhaps 
the last cardinal who personally headed an armed force, or held 
or exercised the office of a military commander. He led his 
men in person, armed as a General, and wearing a plume like 
that of Henry IV. Perhaps this was more becoming than 
following the style of the great Spanish politico-ecclesiastic. 
It was in the negotiations for peace at the close of this war that 
Richelieu saw, admired, and drew into his service the Papal 
Legate’s internuncio, Giulio Mazarini, better known by the 
French name of Mazarin, to whose restless activity and zeal 
Europe was indebted for the peace. Meantime the illness of 
Louis had nearly ruined the cardinal. The hatred felt for him by 
the two queens was very great; and, yielding to their solicitations, 
Louis determined on the dismissal of Richelieu ; but the Queen- 
mother did not follow up her victory. : That same evening—the 
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evening of a day known as the ‘ Day of Dupes ’—saw Richelieu 
again in power; and at last she felt it necessary to fly from 
France. After ten years’ exile, part of which was spent in 
England with her son-in-law, Charles I. the unhappy Queen 
died of fever at Cologne,—‘ fever brought on by chagrin and 
‘ privation, a few months before the death of the minister who 
‘had crushed, and the one who had deserted her.’ But if 
Richelieu successfully crushed the rebellion of D’Orleans, he 
forfeited his claim to the gratitude of France, by involving her, 
through his engrossing desire to humble Austria, in the thirty 
years’ war. The ambition of the cardinal added thirteen years 
to that lamentable visitation. But nothing was gained either of 
further honour for the Minister or of glory for France. Louis 
was @ mere puppet in the hands of Richelieu. He acted as a 
clerk to the cardinal, copying his letters. He was reconciled 
to his wife, or he parted from her, at his command ; and the 
succession to the throne was decided by Richelieu’s resolution 
to exclude D’Orleans. Still the policy of the Minister expressed 
the will of the King. The misery and privation which existed 
were not shared by either. Richelieu had now amassed an 
enormous fortune, a great part of which he was spending at the 
Palais Cardinal, the reversion of which he had given to the King, 
on the sole condition that it should ever afterwards be the 
residence of the French monarch. It has been since known as the 
Palais Royal. But if Richelieu and Louis were unfortunate on 
land in their attempts against the Empire, they were more fortu- 
nate by sea; and the first efforts of the French navy directed 
against Spain were crowned with two victories. The closing 
years of his life, if embittered by conspiracies and plots of 
assassination, were cheered by the victories of Harcourt ; and 
the cardinal, of whom our author happily observes that he com- 
bined much of Strafford and Chatham, though in truth more 
successful than the one and more enterprising than the other, 
‘had the unique distinction of naming his successor ; and Mazarin 
was installed on the evening of the day when Richelieu died. 
Unlike Sully, Richelieu left the people in misery and partial 
insurrection, and he was in fact a large contributor to that great 
funded amount of wrong which was to be dealt with in the 
next century. Of the despicable King himself, it is well said 
that— 


‘ To the ye ae of Richelieu he owes it that posterity has 


not assigned him a among the worst of kings; but though in a 
constitutional monarchy, like that established among ourselves, the posthu- 
mous reputation of a sovereign must in a great measure depend on the 
actions and wisdom of his councillors, an absolute monarch cannot be 
allowed to shine. by a borrowed light. To say that such a prince was 
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absolute over the rest of his subjects, but a slave to his minister, is to say 
that he was a nonentity ; and he who is such as a king can hardly fail to 
be worse as a man.’—Vol. i. p. 367. 

The handsome presence, the insinuating address, and the 
personal homage he paid to herself, induced Anne of Austria to 
nominate Mazarin as her minister, although he had been the 
protégé of her enemy, Richelieu. But Mazarin had been able 
to satisfy the Queen that his methods, if not always his objects, 
were different from his predecessor's; and he had already proved 
his value by giving advice which she adopted, to which advice 
she was boon to ascribe the ease with which she succeeded to 
the Regency. Mazarin, if too tricky, ignorant of history and the 
French tongue, narrow in intellect, and a cheat at cards, was a 
shrewd judge of men, and indefatigably industrious. His main 
defect was his inability to appreciate the importance of finance. 
The squabbles which arose between the Queen and Parliament, 
resulted in the outbreak of the Fronde, and the rise of Gondi; 
who, although Archbishop of Paris, aimed at being a demagogue, 
and proposed to himself as a model no less a leader than the 
foremost criminal of Republican Rome. ‘And never since the 
‘ time of Catiline had a man been seen more qualified to play 
‘ that dangerous part with effect.’ (ii. 59.) 

Our author’s comment must surely have been made in igno- 
rance of the real character of Catiline and his designs. Arch- 
bishop Gondi was in truth a very paltry rascal, who certain] 
succeeded in making himself master of Paris, inciting a civil 
war, and driving Mazarin for a time from his post. He was the 
only man of his party, it is admitted, qualifed for a political 
position, but he injured his influence with the faction by his 
attempt to seize the Queen. Subsequently, the Queen and 
Mazarin condescended to negotiate with Gondi, with the view 
of alienating him from D’Orleans. At last he attained the 
wished-for purple, and became Cardinal De Retz. When the 
‘Cardinal and the peace returned, and the young King was 
restored to Paris, his first act was to send De Retz to Vincennes, 
while Orleans and his daughter, De Montpensier, the ‘ grande 
Mademoiselle,’ who had lately figured as another Joan of Arc, 
were banished from Paris; and so the last embers of the war of 
the Fronde were extinguished. It had lasted for ninety years 
since it was first kindled by the massacre of Vassy. This war 
did more than any other incident in the French history to harm 
the character of the French, to embitter class against class, and 
to justify the despotism of the great monarch. Many years 
afterwards Louis required the Parliament to erase from their 
registers every record of the pretensions they had put forward 
during the Fronde. 
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The attitude which Louis XIV. thus assumed towards the 
Parliament, at the commencement of his reign, is to be carefully 
borne in mind, and is in fact the key to all the subsequent 
despotism. This part of Mr. Yonge’s work is the most valuable 
by far, and will repay an attentive study. We have most of us 
grown up under the most wonderful delusions as to this Bourbon. 
A little nearer study and closer analysis exhibit him as perhaps 
the very greatest impostor of history. Literature and arts may 
be fostered by a king, but he cannot create them ; and it is to the 
happy accident that the most illustrious writers of France arose 
during his reign, who hid in their robes the meanness of his 
form, that the original delusion has become traditional. Early 
in his career we find him engaged in the following ignoble 
negotiation, and inaugurating at the commencement of his 
reign a policy the direct reverse of that which he pursued at the 
close. Condé had offered from Spain to recover Calais for 
Cromwell, to turn Protestant himself, and to retain the French 
Huguenots, if the Protector would only become his ally. But— 


‘Cromwell, who was a shrewd judge of men and of affairs, doubted the 
power of the Spaniards to make him master of Calais ; he had no opinion 
of the value of Condé as a convert; and Mazarin’s pro seemed to 
him both more advantageous and more trustworthy. The Cardinal pro- 
posed as the price of an English reinforcement to Turenne’s army, to 
employ the combined force partly in the reduction of Mardyk and Dunkirk 
me to give them both up to Cromwell; and engaged likewise to expel 
from France the Stuart princes, whose establishment in a country so near 
the English shores was a constant source of uneasiness to the usurper. 
No stipulation could possibly have been more shameful for Louis to adhere 
to. On the downfall of the royal cause in England, Charles had naturally 
sought an asylum at his Court, as that of his nearest relative. Beyond 
mere shelter they had received but little ; they were allowed to remain so 
destitute of ordinary comforts, that the Princess Henrietta had at times 
during the cold weather to remain all day in bed, because her mother, a queen, 
.and daughter of Henry 1V, bad no means of procuring fuel for a fire; and 
more than once they had been indebted to Gondi for supplies of money for 
the purchase of ordinary necessaries. But in,spite of the unroyal priva- 
tions to which they were exposed, they had behaved with great loyalty 
and discretion during their sojourn in France. Charles had frequently 
joined the King’s army during the troubles of the Fronde, and the Duke of 

ork was at this very time serving under Turenne. Cromwell’s hands, on 
the contrary, were red with the blood of Louis’s kinsman, under circum- 
stances which, as we have seen, had shocked even the very men who were 
in rebellion against Louis himself; yet Louis for a trifling reinforcement to 
his army was now made to discard the murdered sovereign’s family, and 
even seemed eager to give Ais alliance with Ais murderer an appearance of 
unusual cordiality, by the extraordinary honours which he paid to Ais son- 
‘in-law [each Ais here italicised refers to a different person], who came to 
Paris as his ambassador, and by the magnificent presents he sent to 
Cromwell himself.’—Vol. ii. p. 158. 


Peace at last was concluded in 1658, and Louis, now twenty 
years of age, proceeded to select a mistress and a wife. The 
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niece of Mazarin was fixed upon by Louis as a bride; and this 
union was only obviated by the strong opposition of Mazarin 
himself. His subsequent marriage with the Infanta Maria 
Theresa brought on the delicate question of the Spanish succes- 
sion. ‘Two brothers, the elder only two years old, alone stood 
between the Infanta and the Spanish throne. When he agreed 
to renounce all claims on Spain and its Italian provinces, Louis 
endeavoured to exclude the Netherlands ; and when he yielded 
on this point, he did so meaning to break his word: and he 
justified his detestable hypocrisy by the declaration that the 
Spanish plenipotentiaries by the very wording of the deed showed 
that they did not expect that he would keep his word. It is 
true that King Philip himself had said that the renunciation was 
mere nonsense, and that, in the event of the death of his sons, 
the right of his daughter was inalienable. The marriage, which 
took place in 1660, was attended by two events full of good 
omen for the new reign: Condé was reconciled to his royal 
kinsman, and Orleans died. How little Louis deserved even 
the character for courtesy and good breeding which has been 
ascribed to him may be gathered from the incidents recorded in 
connexion with the death of Gaston. On the visit of condolence 
to the daughter, he made the whole subject one of ridicule; he 
‘selected as his chief topic of conversation the appearance that 
‘ his brother would make the next day at his funeral, with a cloak 
‘ reaching down to his heels, the delight which he felt at the 
‘ event which occasioned his wearing it, and the hopes which he 
‘ entertained of succeeding to the vacant title and appanage of 
‘ Orleans.’ 

The following year Mazarin died, after a life exposed beyond 
example to the fury of his enemies. He left France triumphant, 
her influenceand prestige strengthened and increased by the peace 
which he had concluded. But ‘he had so completely engrossed 
‘ the proceeds of the revenue that the Queen herself was depen- 
‘dent on him for her pocket-money, which he reduced to an 
‘amount considerably below the allowance assigned to former 
‘ queens, and which she found inadequate to the calls made on 
‘her. The greater part of what was thus saved went into his 
‘ own coffers ; and no man in any country or age has left behind 
‘him such enormous wealth. It could only be counted by 
‘ millions.’ Louis having declined to accept it as a legacy, 
Mazarin bequeathed it all to the Marshal de la Meilleraye, the 
‘husband of his hiece, Hortense Mancino. 

Mazarin had named Colbert as his successor, to Louis. But 
the King, now twenty-three, who could read, but hardly spell, 
who knew nothing of the history or resources of his ate nay 
who knew nothing of literature or art, resolved upon being his 
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own prime minister. The Home and War departments were 
given to Le Tellier, a valuable statesman; and finance was 
superintended by Fouquet till his place was filled by Colbert 
It was the misfortune of Fouquet to have provoked the ill-will 
of the King by paying his addresses to the ee Valliére who had 
already attracted the notice of Louis. Louis, surmising that 
Fouquet’s accounts might justify when investigated a prosecu- 
tion for peculation, handed them over for inspection to Colbert. 
The result was as he had anticipated. Louis punished the pre- 
sumption of Fouquet by the impeachment of the minister, and 
he was condemned to perpetual banishment, with confiscation of 
all his goods ; nor did Louis forgive the presiding judge, through 
whose firmness Fouquet was saved from death. Colbert, his 
successor, reflected the mind and carried out the expensive plans 
of Louis. He reduced no taxes; he added taxes on the impor- 
tation of articles of food ; he imposed heavy duties on the export 
of grain; and the inevitable consequences were found during 
and after his administration, in the daily increasing misery and 
poverty of the people. When he had been in office twenty 
years, he laid before his sovereign a Report, of which this—the 
excessive misery of the people—was, he considered, the most 
important fact of all. The illustrious Vauban, fifteen years 
afterwards, drew up another statement, ‘ which presents 
‘ probably the most deplorable picture of universal misery that 
‘ has ever been drawn of any civilized nation.’ 

The measures with which the name of Colbert is connected, 
and the credit of which, if in any way traceable to any other 
person, may be perhaps due to Mazarin, but certainly was in no 
way due to the king, were the following :—He established a 
strict scrutiny into accounts: he reduced the interest on the 
national debt ; he investigated all the patents of nobility, can- 
celling those that had no legal existence, and heavily fining 
those who used them; he extinguished those most intolerable 
inter-provincial customs-duties and imposts; and fostéring the 
genius of Riquet, as Mazarin had fostered his own, he carried 
out the grand canal which united the Mediterranean with the 
ocean. When he succeeded to office he found scarcely a single 
fleet; when he resigned his post he left a fleet next to our own, 
and second to none other. And not content with the mere 
equipment of a fleet, he invigorated it by encouraging in the 
mercantile marine the formation of a valuable reserve force. 
Unfortunately, of all the colonial settlements and out-harbours 
created and fostered by the genius of Colbert, ‘the little penal 
‘ settlement of Cayenne is the only one which now preserves his 
‘memory.’ Nor was he inattentive to the requirements of the 
army. Louis succeeded to the political aims of his father and 
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grandfather. He aimed at humbling Austria, and to this end 
allied himself with England, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. 
His first exploit, however, was performed not at the cost of the 
Austrian power, but he wrested from the Pope his province of 
Avignon, and sent an army into Italy. This dastardly measure, 
so wholly out of proportion to the great preparations which 
introduced it, was worthy of a king who could force upon his 
queen his two concubines, and bring them all with him when he 
inspected his army. His court was infinitely more demoralized 
and every way baser than that of the contemporaneous court of 
S. James. There humour, and jovial riot, and wit beyond com- 

re, made the corruption less obvious and corrupting to others. 

here was none of this at Versailles. Louis was a posture- 
master, and little more :— 

“ For each rank of noble, officer or courtier, he had a different bow and 
form of address ; for each lady a distinct way of lifting his hat. Toa maid 
of honour it was raised slightly ; to a lady in waiting it was taken com- 
pletely off; and even then a greater or less de of distinction was im- 
plied in the distance at which it was taken off’ in the length of time for 
which it was kept off, and in the position in which it was held, whether 
above or at the side of his Majesty’s head.’—Vol. ii. p. 210. 

Louis, by the war which he now entered upon, secured a 
stronger frontier for France in the north-east than she had pre- 
viously possessed. But he was deeply offended with his allies, 
and above all, England, which had drawn him to the peace of Aix- 
Ja-Chapelle (1668). But as Holland was at peace, and England 
was not within his reach, he resolved to invade the former. To 
this end he sent his sister-in-law, Henrietta d’Orleans, on a 
mission to his brother’s court. She gained Charles to the cause 
in which she was interested, and for which she had consented to 
become an envoy ; and Charles, who had already been canvass- 
ing Louis for pecuniary help, to make him independent of his 
parliament, became the pensioner of France. The hapless 
Henrietta, having thus put the crown of shame on her native 
country, returned to meet her jealous and worthless husband, 
and to die, under circumstances which seem to justify the charge 
that her husband was the poisoner. 

After great preparation in 1672, France and England declared 
war against Holland. France alleged no pretext as an excuse, 
and was so far honest, save the general datas of ingratitude. 
With consummate absurdity, the English Government alleged 
that they were justified in beginning hostilities by the existence 
of a picture in the town-hall of Amsterdam, in which picture 
some English ships—if they were English—-were represented as 
defeated. At sea the English were deserted by their allies, and 
did little; but Louis was victorious everywhere on land, and 
demanded in the negotiations, besides a large sum of money, the 
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abolition of Protestantism, the establishment of Catholicism, 
and the cession of all the Dutch provinces on the left bank of 
the Rhine. It was at such a crisis that the Pindaric sentiment 
became a prosaic fact: dpictov pev 7d bdwp. The flooded 
dykes of Holland reduced the victorious army almost to anni- 
hilation ; where they failed to drown, they were sure to poison; 
and Turenne had nothing for it but to retreat. Louis had 
already returned to Mdme. de Montespan, and was wasting 
enormous sums on memorials of his conquests. There were other 
disasters looming. The English Parliament forced Charles II. 
to abandon the alliance. A volunteer force, composed of English- 
men (and among them was one John Churchill, who thus 
learned the art of war under that general whose pupils he was 
to compete with afterwards), was indeed maintained, but at the 
cost of Louis. Then the young Prince of Orange, without one 
commendable quality of head or heart, neither a master of arms, 
nor fertile in resources, but possessed in a a degree of 
the genius of perseverance, was making his influence felt. There 
was, beside, the King of Spain and the great Elector of Branden- 
burg. Luxemburg had nearly turned the water into a means 
of siege, by availing himself of a sudden frost. But ere his ice- 
borne battalion could reach Leyden and the Hague, a sudden 
thaw set in, and the unhappy general could neither advance nor 
remain, nor without great danger attempt to retreat. His only 
escape was along the top of a dyke; but this was commanded 
by an officer who, by grossly neglecting his duty, allowed the 
enemy to regain safe quarters. Turenne was more successful 
elsewhere, detaching the Elector from the alliance, and meeting 
an honourable death in the field. He was the ablest leader 
France had known since the days of Sully ; to his rare endow- 
ments as a statesman he added, like Sully, the only too rare 
qualities of uncompromising integrity. He died poor, and univer- 
sally regretted. The war, in the main glorious for France, 
lingered on till the peace of Nimeguen. 

By that peace, which marks the culminating point of the glory 
of Louis, he had displayed a greater power than ever European 
potentate had exhibited. He had three hundred thousand men 
under him, and great fleets; he had subsidized the princes of 
the Continent ; he had bought the English king and the opposi- 
tion ; he had gained Flemish towns, and rounded his dominions 


by the incorporation of Franche-Comté. But the glory was 
bought at a dear price. His armies fought as savagely and as 
causelessly as the revolutionary armies of the Terror; and it 
would be difficult to determine which were the more wretched: 
the inhabitants of the invaded countries, his own soldiers, or 
their more wretched relatives at home. John Locke, visiting 
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France at this time, writes in his journal, that the vine-dressers 
of Bordeaux earned threepence-halfpenny a day, and lived on 
rye and water; and these, compared with the agricultural 
labourers, fared well. The misery was not limited to these 
classes. It penetrated to the highest, through each successive 
stratum. Everywhere there was misery and distress, and amid 
this unregarded distress Louis was building palaces, raising 
edifices to be witnesses of the wonderful downfall of his race. Not 
palaces alone: dress, jewellery, and the gambling-table drained 
the resources of this silly prince. The financial statement 
expressed—as Mr. Yonge well puts it—at the end of Louis’ 
reign, in our form, would be, that the Funds were down to 25. 
He left behind him a debt of two thousand six hundred millions 
of livres! Distress begets insurrection ; but the desolating force 
with which he crushed the insurgents in Guienne and Brittany 
increased the impoverishment of his finances ; and, as if only 
folly itself could do more mischief, he permanently damaged the 
opulation, the industry, and the mechanical resources of France 
the infatuated course he adopted on the religious question. 
He had all along been severe and ungenerous to the Huguenots; 
of late his severity bad increased: his hesitating zeal had been 
fanned by his new confessor, La Chaise; his new mistress, 
the widow Scarron, determined him. We will make no apology 
for the following lengthy extract. It is a wholesome lesson in 
history. There is always much to think about whenever we 
see piety co-operating with vice, or sin concealing itself under 
the form of religious zeal. Perhaps, too, here we may be re- 
minded that the convert-making process of our own time is at 
least two hundred years old ; and in extenuation of its baseness, 
cannot even register the plea of originality. 


‘In 1669, Mdme. de Montespan, who had borne Louis three children, all 
of which had been formally declared legitimate, was anxious to procure a 
governess for them ; and cast her eyes on a widow lady of good birth but 
of extreme poverty, a Madame Scarron, for the employment. Her maiden 
name had been D’Aubigné, and she was the grand-daughter of Theodore 
d’Aubigné, who had been high in the favour of Henry IV, and had written 
a history of his reign. But her father wm pops his property, and left her 
so entirely destitute that she had been glad to accept the hand of a witty 
but deformed comic poet. After a few years he left her a widow, twenty- 
five years of age, beautiful, shrewd, accomplished, agreeable, but almost as 
poor as ever; her sole subsistence being a small pension which had been 
— to Scarron, and which after his death, at the intercession of 

dme. de Montespan, was continued to herself. Scarron had been well 
received in the fashionable society at Paris, which she continued to frequent 
after his death, and in which she was enjoying high ularity, when 
Mdme. de Montespan proposed to her to take charge of the education of 
her children. Her conduct on receiving this offer was singular, and not 
very easy to explain. She was at all times ambitious, and must have seen 
that such a situation offered her unexpectedly favourable opportunities of 
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gratifying that passion : though none of the imputations which have been 
cast upon her character have been established, it is certain that she had 
been the intimate friend of several women notorious for the grossest profli- 
gacy, so that it is not easy to believe in the genuineness of her scruples on 
the score of propriety ; and yet she was under personal obligation to the 
mistress. Yet her reply to the lady who conveyed the offer to her was, that 
she would only cnielahe the post proposed to her, if the king himself should 
desire her to do so; her loyalty to her sovereign would induce her to do her 
best for his children, but she could not become thereby the governess of 
Mdme. de Montespan’s illegitimate children. Whatever the motives which 
dictated this answer may have been, it proved a manceuvre of most subtle 
and successful policy. The mistress took no offence. The king requested 
Madame Scarron to undertake the duty as a favour to himself. And, as he 
was very fond of his children, he gradually became acquainted with the high 
talents of their governess, and took a marked pleasure in her conversation. 
He raised her pension ; gave her a large sum of money, with which she pur- 
chased the estate of Maintenon ; sent his own architect, Le Notre, to lay 
out the grounds; and in a few years her influence had become notorious 
to the whole Court ; nor did he attempt to conceal it. When in 1680 the 
Dauphin married the Princess of Bavaria, she was appointed her lady of 
the bedchamber, and as by this time she had gradually become devout, 
she had the boldness occasionally to assume a high religious tone with 
him, and to remonstrate with him on his connexion with the mother of 
her pupils. It is doing her no injustice to suspect that she did not thus 
venture to reprove his vices till her acuteness had shown her that they 
were beginning to pall upon him. He was annoyed by the jealousies and 
wranglings of his various mistresses. She whom he most preferred and 
esteemed, Madame La Vallitre, partly from vexation, partly from real re- 

mtance, had lately quitted the Court, and had taken the veil as a Carme- 
ite nun, assuming the name of Sister Louise de la Miséricorde. The king 
often visited her at the convent, sometimes taking Madame de Montespan 
with him, who seemed to take pleasure in triumphing over her rival, now 
that she had quitted the field, and in parading her luxury and fastidious- 
ness before her and the other inmates of the convent. But her own reign 
also was nearly over. She had always been of an imperious and peevish 
temper, not sparing the king himself in her petulant ill-humour, which, 
when he could no longer relieve himself by the contrast of La Valliére’s 
gentleness, gradually overpowered his patience, till before the end of the 
year that followed on her withdrawal, it had become evident to all the 
courtiers that her rival also had lost her ascendency. Louis, however, in 
spite of all his assumption of superior capacity, was, in reality, a man of 
such feeble mind that he must necessarily be governed by some one. And 
as his wife, the queen, never had any influence over him, the moment that 
he ceased to be guided by his mistresses, the reins fell almost naturally 
into the hands of one who was as yet neither wife nor mistress, but some- 
thing between the two. And so matters went on till the summer of 1683, 
when the queen died almost suddenly, of an illness, the serious character of 
which was not suspected until it was too late. Mdme. de Maintenon was 
with the Court at the time, and by the advice of De la Rochefoucauit, 
whom she had attached to her interests, she presented herself to the 
king once or twice in the character of a comforter; not that he stood in 
need of any great consolation, though for a few hours he seemed somewhat 
softened. And when a day or two afterwards she appeared in ostentatiously 
deep mourning, he had so far recovered his spirits as to jest with her 
on her gloomy appearance. Precise details of the events which followed 
have never been known. Whether the king married her in the course of 
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the next two or three months, which is the statement of those likely to be 
well informed, or whether the strange nuptials were postponed for a year 
and a half, cannot be determined with accuracy ; but that a private wedding 
took place at no very great interval after the queen’s death is certain. 
And from that time the only subject on which the lady’s influence was not 
paramount over every other, was the public recognition of it, which she 
could never prevail upon the king to grant. She had sufficient influence 
to damage in his favour those ministers who opposed themselves to her 
wishes, but not influence enough to overcome their opposition. And she 
continued to the end of her life the sharer of his most secret counsels 
without ever being formally acknowledged to have a right to his con- 
fidence. From the first moment that she had begun to concern herself 
about religion, she had surrendered herself to the guidance of the Jesuits, 
and she had shown herself eager in making proselytes; being the most 
resolute in her hostility to the Huguenots, because she had been bred up 
in their doctrines, which she had forsaken about the time of her marriage 
with Scarron. And she had been little scrupulous in the means by which 
she procured conversions. Marquis de Villette, the Minister of Marine, 
and a Huguenot, was married to her aunt; and on one occasion while he 
was absent with the fleet, she kidnapped his children; and partly by 
coaxing them with the gorgeous celebration of the mass before the king, 
and partly by whipping them, induced them to call themselves Catholics 
before they could know the difference between the two sects.' And, now 
that her influence was greater, she was anxious to practise conversion on a 
larger scale. It must be allowed that she would have preferred mild to 
harsh means, if she had believed them to be equally efficacious ; but in the 
eyes of the Jesuits the end to be attained sanctified any measures that 
might be employed,’— 


Here we pause for one remark. We are conscious that in 
quoting this sentiment of our author, not only without remon- 
strance, but with acquiescence, we are doing a somewhat rash 
act. But we recall to mind the fact that one of the most 
exemplary of Roman Pontiffs solemnly, and with all the emphasis 
to be acquired from his official infallibility, or his personal 
integrity, disbanded the society, as another ‘odium humani 
generis, and we proceed, encouraged :— 


‘ And Louis was not likely to feel compunction at any degree of oppres- 
sion or cruelty. In him the zeal which he had for some time shown to 
suppress Protestantism inflamed itself; the progress of their conversion, 
though only effected by the means which have been already described, 
seemed to him a contest in which, by steady perseverance, he could 
ensure the victory ; and he had at this time especial reason for wishing to 
show himself a faithful son of the Church, because in some matters 
affecting his own authority and revenue he was at issue with the Pope, 
and was not uniformly supported by his clergy. In maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the Gallican Church, they cordially agreed with him, and 
did not hesitate to publish and uphold doctrines which the Pope formally 
condemned as heretical and mischievous. But on the regale, or the right 
claimed by the king to appoint to vacant benefices whomsoever he might 





1 There is a certain Rev. Father who has achieved some notoriety in our own 
day in London, by following the plan of the devout widow Scarron. 
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choose, without regard to age, or to any other consideration but his own 
pleasure, and to enjoy their incomes during vacancy, they steadily opposed 
the pretensions set up by him, and at last even procured some modification 
of them. In such a state of affairs a more rigorous persecution of the 
Huguenots seemed to offer a happy compromise; and, as before it had 
been allowed to outweigh the sin of habitual licentiousness, so now it 
might be set in the scale by both Pope and clergy against the disposition 
to think more of his own temporal and personal authority than of the 
purely spiritual interests of the Church. Accordingly, the year after the 
queen’s death saw the commencement of a persecution scarcely paralleled 
in its extent and cruelty, which was not to cease till the Reformed religion 
was entirely suppressed throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
Colbert had died in the same year as the queen, otherwise his influence 
might have abated, or at least softened, the measures now adopted. For 
he was well-disposed to protect the Huguenots, not indeed on account of 
their religion, but because they were the most industrious artisans in the 
kingdom, and, as such, of the greatest service to the revenue. For their 
gradual exclusion from the service of the State, and from all such employ- 
ments as were considered most honourable, had drawn them to trade as 
their only resource; and the most valuable manufactures were almost 
entirely in their hands. But after her death Le Tellier and Louvois had 
the chief sway in the king’s councils ; and Louvois, who piqued himself as 
being at all times above all economical considerations, though he cared 
little about religious doctrines and disputes, was eager for the suppression 
of Protestantism in the kingdom, because he was meditating a war with 
the foreign Protestant powers, and feared that a Huguenot brotherhood in 
France might be not unwilling to ally itself with them ; while his ‘father, 
who had lately been chancellor, was so stern a bigot that he was wont to 
say that his one great wish was to live long enough to affix the Great Seal 
to an ordinance for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The two 
ministers, therefore, added their influence to the arguments of the lady 
and the confessor, and fresh enactments of incr severity against all 
who resisted the royal command to join the Catholic Church ‘began to 
multiply with fearful rapidity. Flight appeared the only resource, 
and numbers of Huguenots emigrated to other countries, chiefly to 
England, and became a source of wealth to many of our counties, where 
they introduced arts previously unknown, or practised old ones with an 
ingenuity of design and perfection of execution with which our own 
workmen were previously unacquainted. It was then that the silk- 
weavers fled to London, and established their manufactures in Spitalfields’; 
laceworkers took refuge in Nottingham and Limerick. The Germans too, 
who had been hitherto a purely agricultural community, learnt to make 
cloths and stuffs, and one body of refugees fled to Bohemia, one of the 
earliest nurseries of the Reformation, and taught the natives to make 
glass. The army had contained many thousands of Protestant soldiers ; 
these also fled, many to Holland, where William of Orange gladly received 
them, and a year or two later derived no small assistance from the 
military counsels and experience of the most illustrious of their number, 
the veteran Marshal Schomberg. Others took service with other Catholic 
sovereigns ; even the Duke of Savoy, inclined as he was to persecute his 
own Protestant peasantry, being glad to strengthen his army with their 
proved valour, And in the wars which in the next quarter of a century 
shook the power of France, thousands of her own sons were arrayed against 
her, driven to become her enemies by this faithless violation of all the 
treaties which had been made with them. But it was not the purpose of 
Louis and the instigators of his cruelty that those against whom his edicts 
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had been fulminated, should escape their operation by flight; and fresh 
edicts were enacted forbidding emigration, or the act of assisting others to 
emigrate, under the severest penalties. The head of a family who was 
detected in leaving or preparing to leave the kingdom was liable to be sent 
to the galleys for life; the sale of all property by such persons was 
declared illegal, and its price could not be recovered from purchasers ; 
while ruinous fines might be inflicted on all, even on Catholics, who were 
privy to the emigration of a neighbour. But still every port was filled 
with emigrant vessels, none of which sailed forth empty ; and the futility of 
his ordinances and threats exasperated Louis to fresh contrivances of 
cruelty. He directed Louvois to issue a notice to the commanders of 
his troops that it was his personal desire that all those who would not 
adopt his religion (for it was the fact of its being his that made the 
rejection of it so offensive) should suffer the most extreme rigour ; and 
the method now devised has stamped his memory with undying infamy ; 
while the name “ Dragonnade,” by which it was known, has become 
almost proverbial for atrocity. The great bulk of the Huguenots were 
in the southern provinces ; and at the beginning of 1685 Tessie sent 
instructions to Marshal Boufflers, the commander of the army in those 
districts, to quarter his men exclusively on the Protestants, keeping some 
in each house till the inhabitants should be converted, and then trans- 
ferring them to another whose owners were still stubborn. The dragoons 
so employed were well aware that a peaceful residence in their quarters 
was not what was expected of them, and they entered with a brutal joy 
into the purposes of their employers. In blasphemous mockery they 
fastened cross-bars to their muskets, and compelled the peasantry to kiss 
the cross so made, beating them cruelly if they refused. They drove them 
in crowds, like cattle, to the Catholic churches, pricking them as they 
went with swords or bayonets, to quicken their pace. They dragged the 
women through the mud by the hair ; stripped them and scourged them ; 
often cutting the faces of those whom they supposed vain of their personal 
attractions. Against cruelties like these the faith of the greater number 
of Protestants was not firm enough to resist. Ordinary torture, agonising 
as it was, was brief and endurable in sungean with the protracted in- 
cessant misery inflicted by the studied ferocity of soldiers, who knew 
that they were sent as tormentors, and who hoped to gain the favour of 
their superiors by acting up to, or, if possible, exceeding their instructions. 
Thousands consented to sign the recantation demanded of them, hastening 
to deliver themselves from their oppressors. It was evident that the bulk 
of these converts must, in reality, retain their previous opinions ; but 
even their most bigoted persecutors cared nothing about their sincerity, 
and were contented with the outward adoption of the king’s religion ; 
Madame de Maintenon herself remarking that it would be all the same 
in the next generation, since, though the — who were converted by 
such means might be hypocrites, their children, who would necessarily be 
educated as Catholics, would be orthodox enough. Yet all did not yield 
even to the Dragonnades. Multitudes were only the more attached to their 
religion. Often the soldiers, exciting themselves to fury at the sight, and 
secure of impunity, would rush in and massacre the unresisting congre- 
gations. Often they would drag them to the public prisons and tribunals 
of the different towns, where obsequious or terrified magistrates would 
pass on them sentences of death, which were instantly executed.’—Vol. ii. 
p. 273. 


And so this crowned Robespierre, anticipating the very 
measures of the Terror, laid waste his kingdem; and in 1685, 
P2 
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revoking the Edict of Nantes, he annihilated Protestantism in 
France. Ifa million had been nominally converted, it is calcu- 
lated that about 300,000 emigrated, and as many perished, 
slaughtered in cold blood by the troops. How shall we find 
words of sufficient vigour in which to stigmatize these unutter- 
able atrocities! Very shocking were the noyades of Lyons; 
very terrible the administration of Carriére; Philip and Alva 
were notorious tyrants: if we sum up the atrocities of all, we 
shall perhaps attain a sum which will in part represent the moral 
turpitude of the deed. But the Roman Catholic subjects of 
Louis were delighted. The fervour of the Jansenist Arnauld, 
the eloquence of Bossuet, were employed in applauding it. 
Even Madame de Sevigné declared that the revocation was an 
act alone sufficient to secure Louis an immortality of renown. 
But a few days before his death, after mass had been celebrated 
in his chamber, he took the cardinals and priests to witness that 
whereas he was in entire ignorance of such matters, he had 
always been anxious for the welfare of religion, and had always 
carried out their views. If anything was wanting to impart a 
deeper shade to the iniquity he had perpetrated, it was this royal 
cowardice, which endeavoured to shift upon others the respon- 
sibility of murderous deeds, for which, at the bar of history at 
least, he must expect but the one vindictive award. 

The one redeeming act of Louis’ life was his generous recep- 
tion of the exiled English Court. Nor was this a momentary 
caprice of hospitality. He harboured the unfortunate Stuarts 
to the last, and they lived and died undisturbed at St. Germains.? 
But a courteous act of this kind cannot avail as a set-off against 
deeds such as we have been reviewing, or the scarcely worse 
atrocities which, by command of Louis, his armies perpetrated 
in the Palatinate and Piedmont.* A war, barren of all tangible 
results, was now carried on, in which even the unsubstantial 
glory gained by the nation was marred by the unquestionable 
cowardice of the king. Soon, too, he began to find that in 
addition to the disasters, everywhere at sea, he had in William 
one who at last would overmatch him; and the peace of Rys- 
wick saw Louis possessed, after the waste of so much blood and 
treasure and reputation, of Strasbourg as his only conquest. 





' Mr. Yonge concludes that the Man in the Iron Mask was Count Matthioli, 
minister of Savoy. The Count, having duped Louis in the matter of Casal, had 
been kidnapped by the French king, who, out of respect for the office of the 
ambassador, did not put him to death. He lingered on till 1703, when he died 
in the Bastile. 

Mr. Yonge rather disparages Louis for directing a play. In the week in 
which these pages are written the papers speak of private theatricals directed by 
the Emperor himself. 

3 Who poisoned Louvois 
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In the nineteenth chapter of the second volume, Mr. Yonge 
gives an admirable sketch of the luxury of Louis’ court, and the 
circumstances out of which arose the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. Louis’ faithlessness in this whole affair proved most 
disastrous to France. She had not sustained such defeats as then 
overtook her since the days of Crecgy and Agincourt ; and the 
British occupation of Gibraltar remains a permanent monument 
of the danger attending the treacherous violation of engagements. 
We have already adverted to those engagements entered into by 
Louis at his marriage. In all truth and honour, the Emperor 
was the next heir to the Spanish; for his mother was the daughter 
of Philip III. and no renunciation had been made in her 
behalf. But Louis might have had his own way but for his 
faithless conduct in acknowledging the son of James II. as King 
of England. The English Parliament, although far from being 
on pleasant terms with William, would not brook the insult, 
and the advocacy of the Stuart cause was fatal to the glory of 
Louis. The campaigns of Marlborough, Eugene, and Peter- 
borough, though accomplishing nothing for England, were very 
glorious. At last the capture of Lille saw the invading army 
established on the soil of France. The Peace of Utrecht, in 
1713, stripped Louis of his conquests ; he was forced to abandon 
his North American possessions, and to renounce all advocacy 
of the Stuart cause; and though his grandson was seated on the 
throne of Spain, the Pyrenees were not annihilated. Renuncia- 
tions were respectively made which would no longer be the 
empty forms they had been; Spain remained only with her 
American possessions; Milan, Netherlands, and Naples were 
lost to that crown. Louis was seventy-five when he signed the 
Peace of Utrecht. He had already desolated the Cevennes, and 
destroyed Port Royal. In his house death was triumphant. 
Between 1709 and 1714, his cousin Condé, and Condé’s son, the 
Dauphin, the Dauphin’s son and successor, his wife and eldest 
child, and, last, the Duke de Berri, were all carried off by sudden 
illness—the last by poison. The Duke of Anjou was in very 
feeble health, and Louis himself received little but coldness and 
scarcely-concealed contempt from his courtiers, and even his 
wife. He died in great suffering, on the Ist September, in the 
seventy-third year of his reign, the longest known to history 
and the seventy-seventh of his age. The farewell words to the 
chila who was to succeed him contained, indeed, a pathetic con- 
fession: ‘ My child,’ said he, ‘you are about to become a great 
‘king. Do not imitate me in the fondness which I have shown 
‘ for buildings, nor in my inclination for war; on the contrary, 
‘endeavour to live at peace with your neighbours. Recognise 
‘ and perform your duty to God, and cause Him to be reverenced 
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‘by your subjects. Always follow good counsel.* Try to al- 
‘ leviate the distress of your people, which I have been so unfor- 
* tunate as to be unable to do.’ Then taking him in his arms, 
he added, ‘ My child, I give you my blessing with all my heart.’ 
So died a king, of whom the historian well says, that ‘ scarcely 
‘any king, whose memory is tolerated, much less respected, by 
‘ later generations, has been so destitute of good qualities of the 
‘heart.’ (ii. 426.) 

We have seen with what comparative ability and firmness two 
queens filled the difficult post of Regent, in France: Marie de 
Medici and Anne of Austria. Unfortunately for France, ex- 
hausted on all sides, no such woman existed now to guide her 
councils and control her passions. Against the known will of 
the late king, Orleans became Regent. He was the nephew of 
Louis. The hereditary antipathy between the two Houses was 
in this case embittered by the dishonesty of Louis, who had 
embezzled a part of the Montpensier fortune. He commenced 
his administration by showing a kindly spirit to the Protestants, 
by aiming at the conciliation of England, by liberating the 
— in the Bastile. No such debauchery, however, and 

icentiousness, had been known to Europe since the days of Com- 
modus, as that which the Duke, with Dubois, and his daughter, 
indulged in. Every night the unchastest and most polluted beings 
that could be found assembled at the Louvre or the Luxem- 
burg, and there gave unbridled indulgence to their appetites. 
Dubois, the son of an apothecary in the Limousin, had been the 
Regent’s tutor, and then became caterer,for his pleasures. His 
influence with his old pupil enabled Dubois to obtain the post of 
Prime Minister; and it cannot be denied but that, as Gondi in a 
former generation rendered some service to the state, so Dubois 
likewise proved of use, as it was through his active assistance 
the Regent was enabled to carry out the alliance with England. 
But the main difficulty which the Regent had to encounter 
was the management of the finances. It was natural that one 
of his race should think that the only hope was in the convoca- 
tion of the States-General, which S. Simon proposed. But the 
Regent recoiled from the proposal. The great annals of the 
Regency have been memorable by the episodes of Law and the 
Mississippi Scheme. Yet whatever discredit that affair brought 
upon those who promoted or patronized it, whatever ruin it 
brought on individuals, the result to the state was, that the debt 
which at the death of the late king had pressed so overwhelm- 
ingly on the nation, was lessened. The only warlike operations 
which Orleans undertook he was successful in, and he was 
remarkably generous and merciful to his conquered opponents. 
Nor to them only. He displayed the humanity of a true 
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prince in the provision he made for the sufferers from the plague 
at Marseilles, where in a few months ninety thousand were 
carried off, and he behaved well by his ward. But this said, all 
is said. He countenanced the efforts of Dubois to be made a 
Cardinal, and attended at his consecration when he was made 
Archbishop of Cambrai. A more astounding fact was, that a 

relate could be found to consecrate. Yet it was Dubois who, 

y a clever trick, procured the recognition by France of the 
Bull Unigenitus, and that alone was a service which perhaps was 
more valuable to the Pope than any other that could be well 
named, and certainly entitled him, as things were, to the secular 
distinction of the purple. When Orleans crowned his honours 
by making him Prime Minister of France, he could not do other- 
wise. It must remain one of the greatest paradoxes of history, 
the successful and honourable government, for such it was, of a 
great and embarrassed country by two reprobates, as desperate 
as any that ever disgraced humanity. And no greater proof of 
this perhaps can be found than the fact that the government 
was carried on without any break or confusion. The sudden 
death of the first prince of the blood, and virtual ruler of France 
—he died in his fortieth year, four days before his minister— 
found 8. Simon prepared to concert measures with Fleury. 
Fleury was the young king’s tutor. He declined the responsi 
bility himself, but named Bourbon, and immediately the kindness 
to the Huguenots, and the economy which had marked the late 
administration, was all undone. One statesmanlike project 
marked the ministry of Bourbon: the creation of a mailitia, a 
measure which was very generally approved. But he was very 
unpopular, and his disgrace could not be postponed. After an 
unsuccessful effort to separate Louis from Fleury, he was sent 
into retirement, and Fleury at seventy-three years of age, de- 
clining the title, became prime minister, and, in effect, the third 
Regent. He succeeded to the political theories of Orleans and 
Dubois; peace and economy were his great ideas, and his per- 
sonal attachment to Horace Walpole confirmed his efforts to 
maintain friendly relations with England. At home, in this 
respect alone reviving the policy of Orleans, he sanctioned the 
return of the legitimated princes; and by his economical arrange- 
ments he was able soon to repeal the taxes which had made 
Bourbon odious. Unfortunately his elevation to the cardinalate 
made Fleury, who had hitherto been the most liberal of states- 
men, think that he must do something for the Pope; and, accor- 
dingly, he proceeded to make that actual which through Dubois 
had been done formally, and to induce the Parliament to register 
the Bull Unigenitus. There are in this mattter at least two 
blemishes in the conduct of Fleury. In the first place, his 
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consenting to adopt measures of persecution: in the second 
place, his allowing himself to be influenced by Archbishop 
Teucin, a prelate, if possible, more infamous than Dubois; a 
man who had gained his preferments by conniving at the pro- 
fligacy of his sister, who, having been a nun, fled from her 
convent to become the mistress of Dubois. The consequences 
were not alone a bitter persecution of Huguenots, but a tempo- 
rary triumph over the liberties of the Gallican Church—vainly 
defended by Pucelle and the Attorney-General; and Fleury may 
be regarded as the first Ultramontanist of France. But this: 
‘most fortunate of all men,’ as Voltaire called him, escaped the 
odium and unpopularity which attended his measures ; and his 
discreet conduct in the affair of the ‘Conspiracy of the Monkeys’ 
increased his influence. Further successes awaited him. By 
one short and unimportant war he gained what Richelieu and 
Louvois had longed for in vain. Lorraine was incorporated into 
France: nine thousand square miles,—forming a territory which 
had hitherto been a highway for the enemies of France, bringing 
them within a hundred and fifty miles of Paris,—was now added 
to the kingdom. Lacretelle classes the dowry which Maria 
Leczinska brought to France with that of Brittany, or that of 
Eleanor of Guienne, and contrasts the treaty which secured 
it, with the glorious compacts of Nimeguen. Still more em- 
phatically Voltaire declares it to have been the only one 
which secured for France any solid success since the days of 
Charlemagne. 

But Louis, who had hitherto played his part quietly, and 
spent his life in innocent pursuits, became somewhat alienated 
from his queen, whose health was weak, and whose temper was 
often peevish, and who found occupation in religious works, often 
pursued at unseasonable hours. The iniquitous and unmerciful 
plot was formed and carried out by the Duke de Richelieu of 
permanently alienating him from his wife. Through the suc- 
cessive steeps of drink and debauchery this demon-man led the 
heedless prince, till at last he plunged him in such an excess of 
vice as has been rarely attained, if ever. The Marquis de Nesle 
had five daughters. One of these, a wife, threw herself in the 
king’s way. She became his mistress; her second sister next 
became the favourite; and these two, antedating the privileges 
of Mormonism, ruled the king. The fourth sister was faithful to 
her husband, but the third and fifth—or the second pair of sisters 
—established themselves in the household of the king. Fortu- 
nately the debauchée courtiers, who had thus triumphed over the 
morality of the king, never ventured to meddle with his polity, 
and Fleury remained undisturbed in his authority. But he was 
soon to be relieved of his cares, and of his great anxiety to restore 
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peace. After an administration of seventeen years, he departed 
this life peacefully, Jan. 29th, 1743, after the longest tenure of 
undisputed authority enjoyed by any minister. He died as poor 
as Sully and Turenne. The lying voice of the world, which made 
Louis XIV. a demi-god, has passed by unregarded the singular 
events and the great services of Fleury. The discrepancy will 
be most concisely rectified by saying, that the glory falsely 
ascribed to the prince is greatly due to the prelate; a man of 
singular worth, only not faultless; one whose fortune was in 
some respects the reverse of his merits; one fit to be the last in a 
line which could number a Ximenes, a Wolsey, or an Alberoni, 
the last of the statesman-cardinals. It is perhaps not the least 
proof of his moral greatness that even Louis regretted him. 

He was spared learning all the disasters encountered by the 
armies of France, and many other disasters which followed fast. 
The earnest entreaties of Madame Chateauroux, the favourite 
of the four sisters, urged Louis to join his army. Here he had 
an opportunity of learning one great lesson at least. 


‘The French had hardly reached Lorraine, when a sudden illness of the 
King threw it and the nation in general into greater dismay than could 
have been caused by the presence of the whole Austrian army. Since his 
return from Lille, Louis had been living a life of great disorder with his 
mistresses. As was his wont, he had been drinking very hard, and he had 
recently travelled to Metz with great rapidity in a season of unusually hot 
weather. A combination of causes threw him into a fever the very day 
that he reached the city. He was at all times afraid of death, and im- 
patient of suffering, and it is probable that, seeing the desponding view 
which he himself at once took of the case, the courtly doctors exaggerated 
his danger ; but it is beyond question that he was seriously ill. The news 
soon reached Paris that he was dying, and with a sudden gush of feeling, 
to which large masses are occasionally subject, the whole population of the 
city at once elevated him to the rank of a hero anda martyr. After the 
great triumph which he had achieved in their cause, he had fallen a victim 
to his heroic exertions, and was dying for their sake ; and every Church in 
the whole city was crowded day and night; every saint was implored; 
every altar was loaded with gifts of worshippers eager only for the pre- 
servation of so honoured a life. In Metz there was less unanimity ; the 
physicians, indeed, gave him over, but Richelieu, and the courtiers of his 
stamp who surrounded the royal bed, confidently predicted his recovery. 
The prelates and other ecclesiastics who had accompanied the court, and 
who had hastened to Metz on hearing of their master’s illness, were 
cg | desirous to prepare him for the change which seemed to await 

im, but they thought themselves bound to refuse him their holiest 
ministrations while his mistresses were his nurses. The ladies refused to 
retire ; Richelieu declared that they should not be removed, and for some 
time Louis himself rejected all suggestions that he should seek the aid 
and consolation of the Church. Jt was not, he said, yet time for such 
things; but at last the fear of approaching death overcame every other 
feeling in his mind. The Bishop of Soissons, Fitzjames, a kinsman, or a 
not remote descendant of the last Stuart King of England, and a prelate 
of uncompromising rigour of morals, received his confession ; but the in- 
stant dismissal of the duchess and her sister was an indispensable condition 
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of his pronouncing absolution, and with the king’s sanction he commanded 
them instantly to withdraw. Presently a second order deprived the 
duchess of her office of Lady of Honour to the Queen, and the news of 
her disgrace and that of her sister flying rapidly through the city, roused 
the populace to such a pitch of fury against them, that it was thought 
they could not appear with safety in the streets; even in the act of 
departing, the postmaster refused them means of conveyance. They must 
have been exposed to the greatest hardships,’—Vol. iii, p. 196. 


A little further on we shall find this same play played out 
with a somewhat stronger caste of characters. This is the 
scene which, with its results, the recall of his mistresses, has 
drawn from Mr. Thomas Carlyle one of his most characteristic 
passages; ‘and such a display of twopenny-halfpenny theatri- 
calities '—this is Mr. Carlyle’s word—as at once provokes the 
patience and insults the understanding of his readers, who either 
do not live on smoke, or like a little bread to their sack. The 
warning which Divine Providence had sent was lost on the 
king ; again he was warned by the sudden death, within a few 
months, of the unhappy Chateauroux. And the well-beloved, 
who was to live to experience above perhaps all kings both 
hatred and contempt from all, replaced her by the Pompadour. 
The butcher's daughter, née Etioles, wife of some anonymous, 
was created Pompadour (the title of an extinct noble family), and 
for twenty years governed France. Beyond this lowest level of 
degradation, even the Bourbons could not go. Louis XV. 
stands in the fourth generation, and is the heir of all the judg- 
ments which make sin its own punishment, and after this fatal 
connexion the credit of the race seemed incapable of redemption. 
Louis showed on the day of Fontenoy what he might have been. 
He reminded those around him that since the fatal day of 
Poictiers no king of France and Dauphin had been on the 
battle-field together ; and he further reminded them that since 
S. Louis himself, no king of France had ever gained any 
success over the English. Tt was our Henry III. who had been 
worsted! Louis displayed great courage during the battle, and 
the victory was on the side of the French—a lordly victory! 
the conquerors losing only two thousand less than the conquered. 
But the expenses of the Government were, like the disasters at 
sea, frightful; the gains of the new war with Holland were 
futile ; at last peace was restored to Europe by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, signed October 18th, 1780. 

What the state of France was at this time is not to be 
gathered correctly from such writers as Voltaire. The city was 
adorned ; the towns were busy; but the people were wretched. 
Manufactures throve, and the king himself set up the great 
china-factory at Sevres; but the agricultural people were all 
but ruined. The most miserable peasantry in existence were, 
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however, in truth, less inexcusable than their betters, who had 
lost respect for honour and virtue. How could it be otherwise 
in a nation of whose actual ruler it could be truly said— 


‘Every kind of influence and authority was absorbed by Madame de 
Pompadour, whose sole object was to reduce all around her to her own 
level of infamy. Profligacy, or subservience to profligacy, were the sole 
avenues to court favour or official preferment ; while, as if in search of 
some logical justification for their debaucheries, Louis and his low-born 
mistress encouraged no votaries of literature or science but those who 
belonged to a new School which had sprung up within the last generation, 
and the disciples of which, arrogating to themselves exclusively the title 
of philosophers, openly derided the truth of Revelation, and devoted their 
great = to the task of making the national Church, and, through its 
side, Christianity itself, ridiculous.’—Vol. iii. p. 242. 


The woman Pompadour having, in a moment of ill-health 
and low spirits, brought about a hypocritically-conceived reunion 
with, and then an ecclesiastically recognised separation from, 
her husband, claimed and received the recognition of the queen, 
when she, the Pompadour, returned to Louis, at his urgent 
request :-— 


‘But even the accession of dignity and apparent respectability which the 
mistress derived from the complaisance then shown to her on all sides, did 
not seem sufficient to insure her against a change of the king’s inclinations. 
She lived in dread of some rival who might supplant her; and to insure 
herself against any influence of that kind, she now conceived and carried out 
a plan of unprecedented wickedness, Among the estates which at different 
times she had extorted from her royal lover, was a portion of the domain 
of Versailles, which had been enclosed of a deer park, Pare aux Cerfs, and 
in which a house had been subsequently built for her, and gardens had been 
laid out with every refinement of costly luxury. She now restored it to 
Louis, and drawing on the Treasury for the erection of additional build- 
ings, filled them with female children, whose shapes and features served to 
hold out a promise of future loveliness, Some were purchased of needy 
relatives ; some were decoyed or kidnapped ; many were barely ten years 
old. They were educated with great care, Louis himself frequently watch- 
ing their progress in different accomplishments, and with strange and 
unaccountable hypocrisy, superintending their religious studies and 
exercises of devotion until they were old enough to become his victims. 
Then, after a few weeks, or perhaps a few days, they were dismissed with 
large presents of money, which were augmented if they became mothers, 
If here and there one seemed more than usually attractive, and likely to 
awaken in the king more than a passing fancy, the marchioness took care 
that she was removed at once. During the last twenty years of the reign 
this infamous harem continued to excite the indignant disgust of all who 
were not lost to every sense of decency, and a still bitterer feeling among 
those whose homes had been invaded, while the contempt and hatred thus 
aroused against the monarch were, as was not unnatural, gradually ex- 
tended to the monarchy itself, and were undoubtedly among the causes 
which facilitated its overthrow.’—Vol. iii. p. 247. 


In this shocking state of the Court, the most surprising thing 
was that the bitterest religious controversy should arise since 
that which existed in the days of the League. A tax was 
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proposed on the property of the Church, which the clergy could 
not evade, do what they could. To obviate its actual collection, 
they raised the question of the acceptance of the Bull Unigenitus, 
and they succeeded in requiring of all repairing to, or seeking 
the sacraments, a certificate that it had been accepted ; indeed 
they went so far as to demand the establishment of the Inqui- 
sition. The broil which thus was raised between the lawyers 
and the Church was fought out in the year 1789, thirty-five 
years afterwards. But the birth of the second son of Louis— 
that child who was to become Louis X VI.—was regarded as an 
able opportunity for the resuscitation of the antagonism; but 
the sovereign could only obtain the abandonment of the Bull, as 
an article of faith, by recognising the exemption of the clergy 
from taxation. They further succeeded in kindling an active 
persecution against the Huguenots. After some years, during 
which the feud became more bitter between the clergy and the 
lawyers, during which the Parliament proved itself very con- 
tumacious to the Crown, when also the knife of the assassin had 
well-nigh cut off a third king of the House of Bourbon, we find 
Louis, in contradiction to the hereditary policy of his throne, in 
alliance with Austria, and guaranteeing the integrity of the 
Empress-Queen’s dominions. George Il. immediately declared 
war against France, thereby opening the seven years’ war, the 
most many-battled conflict Europe has ever known, By that 
war, which closed in a treaty of peace in 1763, England alone 
obtained any advantage; but her conquest bore no proportion to 
her loss of lifeand treasure. The war was on this account all the 
more disastrous to France. In that unhappy country, the tide 
of irreligion and impiety, taking advantage of religious strife 
and animosity, rose rapidly and fearfully. The leader of the 
forlorn despair against the faith was a young pupil of the 
Jesuits. And the Jesuits were not just then popular. It had 
been established, beyond all question, that some priests of the 
order, men of fair character, when consulted, had approved of 
the attempted assassination of King Joseph of Portugal. It 
was believed, but not proved, that Damiens had been encouraged 
by them. The people had not forgotten the tyranny they had 
been guilty of when pressing as an article of faith the 
acceptance of the Bull Unigenitus. The affair of the embezzle- 
ments of Father Lavalette at Martinique brought the whole 
society before the public. Lavalette had been an agent of 
the society: the society disclaimed any responsibility for his 
debts; the law courts insisted that the affair was one of the 
society ; and, after some time, the whole body was banished the 
kingdom. Spain, Naples, and Rome adopted the same course 
of action. We do not know whether the exceeding bitterness 
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of the decree of extradition was at all mitigated for those 
against whom it was directed, by the reflection that it owed its 
first conception to the will of Madame de Pompadour ; albeit its 
execution was enforced by the decree of the infallible Pontiff. 
But this event had no perceptible effect on the position or life 
of Louis. The Parliament maintained its attitude of contumacy, 
and the conflict hetween that body and the Crown was becoming 
daily more serious. While he was in this critical state of affairs, 
death began to cut off the royal family, in succession as rapid as 
that with which it chastised the closing years of the ‘ great 
monarch.’ The first to go was the Dauphin; then his own 
father-in-law, old King Stanislas, was burnt to death ; the next 
year the Queen died. Louis consoled himself by repairing to the 
Deer Park, and the society of the woman who was born Lange, 
who had been picked out of the streets by a ruined noble, Count 
Barri, in order that she might act as a decoy to the gaming- 
table. This connexion was so much worse than any which the 
king had yet formed, that open scorn of the low-born harlot was 
expressed in the Court, and to avoid the disgrace of associating 
with her, the king’s daughter, the Princess Louise, became a 
Carmelite nun. The Countess du Barri soon asserted that in- 
fluence in the administration which had been conceded to her 
predecessor; and she effected the dismissal of Choiseul, who, 
relying on his own measures, the incorporation with France of 
Avignon—already claimed, but abandoned by Louis XIV. and 
to be finally seized in the Revolution—the purchase of Corsica, 
and the marriage of the Dauphin to an Austrian princess, might 
fairly have reckoned on a longer lease of power. Poor Madame 
Du Barri deserves a passing notice, for she too was the last of 
the line of the great state-paramours of France. She was only 
in one respect worse than her predecessors—that she was from 
the canaille. Yet on this very account she was less guilty. In her 
degradation—if such a word could be applied to one born in the 
haunts of vice and bred in infamy—she retained a kindly nature ; 
strove to serve the royal line in its adversity, and under that 
change—after sharing the prison of Josephine—she perished by 
the guillotine. When the king came to die, she had more 
influence than those who were attached to the king at the time 
of his previous illness. She only left the palace for the Duke 
d’Aiguillon’s country-seat, on the express understanding that if 
the king grew better she should be recalled :— 


‘It is true that the King’s confessor, the Abbé Maudoux, had still some 
little scruple, since Ruelle, to which the lady had retired, was but two 
leagues from Versailles, and he preferred her withdrawing at least as far as 
Paris. But he was overruled by his colleagues: a declaration was drawn 
up to be published in the King’s name, that “ though he owed no account 
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of his conduct to any but God alone, he nevertheless declared that he re- 

ented having given rise to scandal among his subjects, and only desired to 
ive for the support of religion, and the welfare of his people.” Even this 
avowal the Cardinal de Roche-Aymer, who administered the sacrament, 
promised Madame du Barri to suppress ; but the Abbé was firm on this 
point, and compelled its publication in spite of Richelieu, who insulted 
the cardinal with the grossest abuse for his breach of promise, It may 
be doubted whether such a compromise with profligacy and profanation of 
the sacraments of the Church by its heads was not the greatest scandal of 
all, but it was only in too complete harmony with their conduct throughout 
the whole of the reign.’ —Vol. iii. p. 397. 


Never in the whole history of modern Europe had such gross 
depravity been witnessed at the same time on the throne and in 
the Church. It was at such a crisis that Louis X VI. ascended 
the throne. Had he brought firmness and force of character 
with him; had his purity of conduct and an unselfishness rarely 
found in palaces been united to pertinacity of purpose, fertility 
of resource, and an energetic will, far different might have been 
the lot of France and the Bourbons. But he had nothing of all 
this ; he even lacked those little kingly graces which are always 
of importance. Most kings have been fluent and easy in their 
speech; he was most taciturn, shy, and slovenly in his attire, 
and often not very clean. He was, moreover, at the outset, 
sharp of temper, and at one time perhaps fond of wine to excess ; 
but no writer says of him what Hallam repeats of our Charles I, 
that he indulged in unclean language in the presence of those 
of the other sex. Louis’ whole life was stainless: he was 
called to suffer by the will of God for the misdeeds of his fore- 
fathers; and how better could he be fitted for the great con- 
summation to which he was brought, than by wanting the graces 
and the tastes, as well as the vices of his line. The acute 
insanity of the nation previded, it seems, that he was Bourbon 
only by name and by position. 

The concluding part of Professor Yonge’s work evinces con- 
siderable accuracy and industry. There are so many conflicting 
accounts of the revolutionary epoch that it requires a clear head 
and cautious judgment to do justice to the subject. This our 
author has, in the main, done: he has had the advantage of 
being able to avail himself of those masterly essays on the French 
Revolution which were originally contributed to the Quarterly 
Review, and subsequently published in a collected form by the 
author, the late John Wilson Croker. These essays are models 
of literary and historical criticism; and though we are unable 
at all times to re-echo the prevailing political sentiment, and 
must demur to the conclusion the writer seems to have arrived 
at, that Robespierre originated the Terror system (we regard 
him as its last and greatest apostle and interpreter), these 
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essays on the French Revolution are a very valuable contribution 
to the literature of History and of England. Professor Yonge 
has availed himself of the volumes published by M. Feuillet de 
Conches, containing letters by the king, queen, and Madame 
Elizabeth, and the Austrian ambassador, and the very valuable 
work by M. Mortimer Ternaux, ‘ L’Histoire de la Terreur,’ not 
yet completed, but based ‘on an examination of the municipal 
archives and other public documents.’ Again, in the crowded 
subject which now fills his canvas, the author displays consider- 
able skill in the adjustment of details. His judgments are 
generally very trustworthy; he disparages, perhaps rather much, 
Mr. Scipio-Americanus: Lafayette, albeit he might have well 
deserved the character which the Chief Justice gave Falstaff, 
‘The Lord forgive thee, thou art a great fool,’ nevertheless 
united to his political donkeyism some brilliant qualities. 

Again, Professor Yonge lets Madame Roland off rather too 
easily. She was a gifted woman of her own age and country, 
but everywhere and always a bad one. With true historical 
insight he points out the bearing of seemingly unimportant 
incidents on the current of events: for instance, he draws 
attention to the mischief which Marie Antoinette did herself 
and the royal cause by her contemptuous indifference to court 
ceremonial and etiquette. 

Having appointed the admirable Turgot over the Finance 
department, and having otherwise filled up the Ministry with 
eligible persons, always excepting Maurepas, Louis proceeded to 
reverse the policy of the last two reigns; and, in violence to his 
own judgment and that of his brother, had, in-compliance with 
the views of the Orleans’ party and those of the queen, restored 
the Parliament. The grand ceremonial of the coronation at 
Rheims is chiefly memorable for the efforts made by the clerg 
for the ‘extermination of heretics.’ They were furious with 
Turgot when they found him desirous that the king should omit 
from his coronation oath a promise to this effect. In a deputation 
of three which they sent to the king to remonstrate on the 
liberty enjoyed by the Huguenots and the general dissoluteness 
of manners, two were men of utterly profligate lives, and avowed 
unbelievers, Loménie de Brienne and Talleyrand. The antipathy 
of the clergy to Turgot no doubt contributed to his overthrow ; 
and there can be no doubt that this was one of the most disas- 
trous events for the crown and nation which befell in the fifteen 
years between the accession of Louis and the convocation of the 
States-General. His wisdom and incorruptible integrity gave 
room to the ‘rashness of Colonne, the profligate pr. se of 
Loménie,’ and ‘the vacillation and vanity of Necker.’ 

We do not propose dealing with the present volume as we have 
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dealt with the preceding. The whole subject of the French Revo- 
lution is now tolerably well understood. From its birth-moment 
when the members of the ‘ Tiers Etat’ were doubled, to the 
rout at Waterloo—a mischance to be rectified by the coup d’état 
of our own day—there is, properly speaking, ‘no solttion of 
continuity.’ The democratic tendencies of the young Revolution 
developed into the universal suffragism of Robespierre, and 
became an inherent and essential principle of the national con- 
stitution under the Napoleons. The first Bonaparte was the 
personal friend and political protégé of Robespierre ; and Impe- 
rialism is in brief nothing else than Terrorism in disguise. But 
it may not be unwelcome to our readers to have briefly placed 
before them an enumeration of the causes which led immediately 
to, or prevented any check being given to the outbreak which 
for the time overthrew France and the Bourbons. Of these 
causes, five in number, three were present and two were remote; 
but these remoter causes were the more effective. 

1. The disthemberment of the kingdom of Poland was one of 
those daring acts of villany which hopes to be pardoned because 
of its very audacity. It loses none of its heinousness because a 
plea may be put in of political expediency. It wrought out its 
own terrible retribution. The invasion of Russia, the fight of 
Jena, the extinction of the German Empire, may justly be 
accounted but different acts of the one dread Nemesis. It is 
not too much to say that but for this great crime, there never 
would have been any French Revolution. For the different 
monarchs would have rushed to the rescue of imperilled royalty, 
hed they not been encumbered with the plunder just shared 
vetween them, or which they were busy watching for. The 
King of Sweden had dedicated himself to be the true knight of 
the afflicted queen. He was willing to become the leader of 
any army which the other monarchs might send to join his own; 
but Gustavus Adolphus was -suddenly taken off by the hand of 
Ankarstroem, and the energetic spirit which would have delivered 
the Bourbons left no one to take its place. Catherine of Russia 
had concluded her Turkish war by the treaty of Jassy, in 
August 1791, and immediately hurried to the destruction of the 
unhappy Polish patriots. Frederick William and Leopold were 
both free to lend important aid. But they were pre-occupied ; 
and when ‘subsequently the King of Prussia undertook to invade 
France by the valley of the Moselle, he brought with him 
a force much smaller than he had promised, and than the 
emergency demanded ; and then after a few days, abandoning 
his army to the care of the Duke of Brunswick, he hurried to 
look after his Polish acquisitions, and remove the causes which 
in connexion with them were calculated to cause a breach 
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between himself and the Emperor. When he rejoined his army 
Dumouriez had the tact to avoid an engagement, having indeed 
a wholly unequal force ; and by bribing the French mistress of 
the king he induced Frederick to evacuate France; and he who 
had betn so anxious to rescue the prisoner of the Temple, whose 
foot was already on the step of the guillotine, withdrew from 
the attempt. He conditioned indeed that he should not be 
molested, and he restored the towns that he had taken. And 
so the royal sympathy was abandoned, and the cause of all 
thrones was enjeopardied by the irrational selfishness of those 
who for any cause, however weak, let it only give a prospect of 
commodity, were prepared to rush to the arbitrament of the 
sword. The bewilderment that follows upon crime had blinded 
the European monarchs to their own interest in the great 
question now being debated on at Paris; and in a case like 
that of Russia, where the end was well understood, and all 
the after damage foreseen, her inactivity must have been the 
result of deliberate stupidity. 

2. A great crime is punished in the mass as in the man: and 
the wrongs of Poland were visited on Europe in the sufferings 
of the age of Revolutions. But Louis himself contributed in no 
small degree to the rapid spread of the conflagration, while at the 
same time he suffered from the baseness of his brother kings to 
the last. He was daily becoming more sensible that he was 
held a prisoner in Paris—he had not yet been removed to the 
Temple—and he wrote to the other sovereigns of Europe, urgin 
them to form some plan for his deliverance. Nothing coul 
have been more natural ; and nothing could possibly have been 
more impolitic. And this for two reasons: because he might 
have calculated that the appeal would not be successful; and 
he must have known that it was sure to transpire that he had 
thus invited the enemies of France to invade her. We agree 
with Professor Yonge in giving no weight to the observation of 
those opposed to the king, that by this appeal to foreign force 
he was violating his highest duty to his subjects. In fact, he had 
long ceased to have any subjects. He was the one subject in 
France himself. Had he long ago been ‘true to himself,’ he 
would not afterwards have been, nor would he have incurred 
the danger of being, called ‘false to every man.’ But the act 
showed his own weakness, and it made him still weaker. Herein 
lay the damage. ‘God helps who helps himself,’ is a'truth full 
of inspiration. Even at that very moment the tide of evil could 
have been arrested. The cry, ‘ The justice of the King’s cause,’ 
would have rallied round him a number of sympathisers too 
large to be despised ; while such a course would have drawn 
forth endless divisions among those who opposed him; whose 
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ideas and aims, as the result showed, were, however concealed, 
bitterly conflicting ; for, like the assembly in the Acts, ‘ Some 
‘ cried one thing and some another, and the assembly was con- 
‘fused; for the most part knew not wherefore they were come 
‘together.’ The amazing thing is that this appeal did not 
transpire. The secret was better kept than under the circum- 
stauces might have been expected. The mistake was not less 
serious, however, on this account, and brought with it two serious 
consequences. In the first place, we cannot but connect with it 
the unfortunate manifesto which the Emperor addressed to the 
Assembly, in which he stated that he would do all that lay in his 
power to discountenance the emigrants and emigration, on the 
condition that the Assembly behaved itself wisely and becom- 
ingly to the king, and emancipated itself from the dominion of the 
clubs. The effect of this dictatorial letter as it was viewed was 
to damage the king’s cause, by indicating what sympathy he 
received abroad, by as the Girondins and Jacobins, and 
strengthening the clubs. ith this appeal for foreign help we 
also connect the still more unfortunate letter which—carrying 
out the same policy as the appeal—Louis addressed to the princes 
against whom he was reluctantly forced by the Assembly to 
make war. In that letter, Louis undoubtedly invited the 
enemies of France to interfere directly in her government. He 
prompted them to threaten the Assembly ; he encouraged, in 
fact, the sovereign he was addressing to effect a counter revolu- 
tion in his behalf’; and as he had now accepted the constitution, 
such a letter amounted to a violation of it. And the next thing 
was, that the Duke of Brunswick published the substance of 
this letter in a manifesto drawn up in accordance with the 
suggestions of Louis. Nothing could possibly have been devised 
more calculated to exasperate the Revolutionists and to damage 
the character of the king. The duplicity of his conduct was 
only too manifest. It gave some shadow of justice to the plea 
of his assassins, that he was paid by the enemy of the people. 

3. There was, however, a remoter cause for the excesses of 
the French Revolution, beside those we have here mentioned ; 
but this also is one in which Louis himself bears some share of the 
blame. Let us add, however, that he ever after expressed him- 
self penitent on the subject. The great outbreak of democracy 
in France is in no slight measure traceable to the establishment 
of Republicanism on the American Continent. The loss, the 
discredit, and the after damage to England, of the revolt of the 
American provinces, we cannot do more than hint at. But it is 
only stating the simple fact, that the sympathy and material aid 
which, while there was peace between England and France, Louis 
gave to the insurrectionary subjects of King George, was not 
more a violation of faith than of sound policy. But here again, 
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the seduced, as ever, was the first to suffer. Democratic France 
is the offspring of democratised America. From the beginning 
of the quarrel between England and her great Western colonies, 
the Ministers of Louis had been forward to avow their sympathy 
with the revolters. Peaceable as Louis was, he could be moved by 
the prospect of injuring Britain, and so retrieving the losses of the 
seven years war. Such scruplesas he entertained for a moment, 
in a moment were overcome ; and he consented to receive as a 
secret envoy, Deane, the most inveterate enemy of the English 
Government. Money and arms were sent over, never to return; 
and also Lafayette, then an aspiring lad, who returned too surely 
to do all the mischief that some ability and considerable vanity 
could do to the cause of order in France. Louis had been very 
reluctant. His brother-in-law’s remark, that his trade was being 
a king, was not lost. But the Emperor's repartee did not check 
the action of Louis. The defeat of Burgoyne, and the desire 
to gain something from England, now crippled and overtaxed, 
overbore his better judgment. That he afterwards regretted 
this fatal step, that in his own troubles he remembered with 
poignant distress the unprovoked and wholly unjustifiable con- 
duet which he had himself pursued, is not to be doubted. He 
then cast off the only Power which had the power and the will 
to help him, and he brought down on France those maritime 
and colonial losses which immediately overtook her, and by his 
own act he reconciled his people to principles wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the maintenance of monarchical government. 

4. We have mentioned two remoter causes of this great Revo- 
lution, and we proceed now to examine them in order. The 
first it is rather difficult to define. The review which we have 
just taken of the four earlier Bourbon reigns will satisfy our 
readers, we trust, that after such infamy a revolution was in- 
evitable. The wickedness in high places told upon the literary 
class, and then made itself felt in the lowest. Mr. Carlyle fully 
dwells upon the fact that the popular literature of France on 
the eve of the Revolution is represented by the maudlin romance 
of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ and the work of Louvet, ‘which may 
be considered the last speech of old feudal France.’ Of the 
former Carlyle says well :— 


‘In the first there rises, melodiously as it were, the wail of a moribund 
world: everywhere wholesome Nature, in unequal conflict with diseased per- 
fidious Art, cannot escape from it in the lowest hut, in the remotest island of 
the sea. Ruin and death must strike down the loved one; and, what is most 
significant of all, death even here not by necessity, but by etiquette. 

hat a world of prurient corruption lies visible in that super-sublime of 
modesty! Yet, on the whole, our good S. Pierre is musical, oy 
though most morbid; we will call his book the Swan-song of old dying 
France.’—Vool. i. b. ii. c. viii. 

Q 2 
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The other work is the well-known, and it may be at this day 
not much read, ‘ Adventures of the Chevalier Faublas,’ the 
work of which Moore said that ‘Don Juan’ was the next best 
thing. The peculiarly insidious vein of impurity which runs 
through the work is one and the same. In Louvet’s work, which is 
in prose, the obscenity and the French are alike inimitable. As 
a ‘picture of French manners,’ Mr. Carlyle seems to think 
lightly of it. But a nation which could harbour another work 
by another hand, the ‘ Liaisons Dangereuses;’ which could accept 
the Deer Park as an institution; which owneda Duke de Richelieu; 
which was rich in letters, like some of Roland’s wife’s ; which 
could express itself as it did by its mob during the reign of the 
guillotine, could not fail to be correctly interpreted by the 
licentious romance of Egalité’s private secretary. But we have 
in this work an illustration of what our earlier pages were written 
to prepare the reader for—that the utter demoralization of a 
whole people, from the throne to the rabble, left no remedy but 
the ‘ combustion dire’ which actually took place. The piety of 
Josiah did not avert the disaster in which he perished. The sole 
safety of the realm was in judgment. Neither the economists, 
nor the philosophers, put the foundations out of course. Far 
too much power had Sn ascribed to the wit of Voltaire, the 


learning of his coadjutors, the sentiment of Rousseau. They 


meant more mischief than they were able to effect. Their 
theories could not reach and influence the groundlings; but the 

asantry, however virtuous, are open to the temptations of lust. 
Through lust, and not through learning, the French people 
went mad. 

5. But whence the growth of this inebriated appetite? Where 
was the Witness and Teacher of the Cross? here was the 
ministry of the Holy Ghost? Alas! Among the dignified and 
prominent ministers of the Church, there were few who were 
not a disgrace to any profession. In a former generation, men 
like Bossuet could advocate persecution, or could smirch the 
purity of their lawn by becoming the elaborate eulogists of royal 
iniquity. A worse man and a worse king ? trey gn XIV. 
cannot well be imagined. The courtly divines of his chapel 
had no word for his vice, although they had the greatest pleasure 
in torturing a heretic. Now it is not, as some may think, for 
the pleasure of finding fault with any other branch of the 
Church that we call attention to this very serious part of our 
subject. The corruptions of our own ~Bla of the Church have 
been, and are, sore, many, and grievous; but we know no time 
in our history when an infidel bishop, or a sensual bishop, ever 
known tobe such, would have been tolerated. Bad, worldly, and 
careless men we have had—men who, in obedience to prejudice, 
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have given uncatholic meanings to catholic forms, or have made 
merchandise of the faith; but we never have had a Loménie, 
De Brienne, a Dubois, a Teucin, a Talleyrand. Had such men 
appeared in English society, they would have been in some form 
or other overtaken by the Law Ecclesiastical. In France the 
Church had vigour and consistency enough to force on the desola- 
tion of Port Royal ; to crush the Jansenists and Quietists. Yet 
it can hardly be doubted that the like energy, putting in force a 
like machinery, would have speedily weeded the Church of such 
prodigies of vice as those we have named, or would have com- 
pelled them to adopt the ‘art of hiding’ in deference to the 
force of public opinion. But the Divine One has said, ‘If the 
salt have lost its savour!’ The possibility of a large part of the 
Church becoming corrupt, is one that we should have ever 
before us, lest in the blind conviction of our own faultless- 
ness, we betray ourselves, and the nations, with whose eternal 
destinies the Church is charged, to destruction. cclesiolatry 
is a dangerous thing. It cannot be urged indeed that no 
wonder the Church of France was visited as it was, when the 
Jesuits were banished, and the Church itself stood in such a 
suspicious attitude towards the Pontiff. But it was the Pontiff 
who disbanded the great Society ; and it was under the Gallican 
Bossuet, that the French Church achieved its most dignified 
position. To the revolting degeneracy of the French Church, 
then, we trace chiefly, and above all other causes—and for this 
reason we have placed it last—the dread visitation of the Revo- 
lution. And recalling to mind how many prelates and priests 
openly apostatised, how their falling away made room for the 
manifestation of the whole spirit of misrule, we cannot help being 
filled with awe and astonishment at the foreshadowing thus 
presented to us of what shall be in the end of the days, when 
Terror and Revolution will be wherever man is. 

We welcome Professor Yonge’s book for the very simple 
reason, that of all the teachings of History save that one Divine 
story, there is not one the moral and lesson of which so deeply 
concerns the nations to keep alive and fresh upon their thoughts. 
That terrible convulsion was so full of Apocalyptic terror, that 
of all modern interpreters of the last Book in the canon, they 
seem the most trustworthy and wise who seek the echo of S. 
John’s thunder in the events which swept away the House of 
Bourbon. When Bishop Butler in his garden put that memo- 
rable inquiry about a national insanity, he would have wondered, 
had he lived, at seeing the realization of his scarcely-admitted 
conception in the crisis of 1789. As long as this lesson is remem- 
bered, it will never more be said that the ‘ Vox populi’ is the 
‘Vox Dei;’ unless by the ‘ Dei’ we ladies a Fate or a 
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Brahm. So long as that lesson is before us, so long will it be 
humbly remembered that no mental and intellectual culture, no 

vlitical blessedness, can guarantee the security of society. The 
French Revolution is far and away the sublimest instruction ever 
given to humanity, since that humanity in its representatives 
was gathered round the Cross of God. And it is fortunate for 
our own time that this truth is generally admitted, if not always 
consciously asserted. ‘True it is that the commerce between the 
nations has popularized among us the fictions of the ex-minister 
‘Thiers, and the more innocent fancies of the poet statesman 
Lamartine. But since the thrice honourable recantation of 
Romilly, England has produced no known Gallic vindication. 
Ah! is it possible that ever the ears of all the nations should 
cease to ring at the bruit of that incomparable catastrophe, in 
which a nation so famed in arts and arms, so rich in saints, 
so adorned with poets in every department wherein the creative 
faculty of man can expatiate, so illustrated with all the historic 
humanities, passed as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, from 
its pride of place, was so abruptly and fearfully demonized, as for 
years to know only the change from the fires of political excite- 
ment to the waters of terror and death! The old adage was 
wrong, and the ‘ Subito turpissimus’ is true. Violence had 
killed the old royal spirit of judgment in the earth. The Sal- 
monean thunders of the Vatican, even these were no more. The 
crusading energy is done with; there is machinery enough to 
guide the hand which shall stab a Huguenot prince, and skill 
enough to reason away the oath which binds the subject to a 
heretic king ; but, in the breaking up of all faiths, the central 
and infallible power of Christendom, save for that last cry of his 
priests for leave to burn the heretics, is as though he was not. 
Some blessed hierarchical souls inly crowned with martyr 
grace, and in the strength of the Divine Sufferer, encountered 
death. But, great God, ‘ where are the nine?’ And these wit- 
nesses in sackcloth taken away, who so long ‘ let’ and hindered 
by their influence the development of the evil, the ‘iniquity of 
the Amorites’ soon became ‘ full.’ 

Let us hear one whose prophetical predictions are not ours ; 
whose horizon probably is not ours ; who, nevertheless, as Gibbon 
before him (not that we mean any comparison), often uncon- 
sciously vindicates the teaching of inspiration. Speaking of the 
rise in the last hours of feudal France, of a noblesse of lawyers, 
of commerce and of literature, he goes on to say, that beside all 
there was French philosophism :— 


‘Here, indeed, lies properly the cardinal symptom of the whole wide- 





1 They formed eleven-twelfths <f the Assembly ! 
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spread malady. Faith is gone out, scepticism is come in. Evil abounds 
and accumulates. No man has faith to withstand it, to amend it, to begin 
by amending himself; it must ever go on accumulating. While hollow 
languor and vacuity is the lot of the Upper, and want and stagnation of the 
Lower, and universal misery is very certain, what other thing is certain ? 
That a lie cannot be believed?! Philosophism knows only this ; her other 
belief is mainly that in spiritual supersensual matters no belief is possible. 
Nay, as yet, the contradiction of a lie is some kind of belief; but the lie 
with its contradiction once swept away, what will remain? The five 
unsatiated senses will remain ; the sixth insatiable sense (of vanity); the 
whole demonic nature of man will remain, hurled forth to rage blindly 
without rule or rein ; savage itself, yet with all the tools and weapons of 
civilization : a spectacle new in History.’—Carlyle’s Fr. Rev. L. b. ii. c. 2. 


Had the writer added the seventh sense of intellectual pride 
the sketch would have been more complete, and more expressive 
of the Scriptural idea. 

In conclusion. From the home of our obscurity and unworth, 
we render thanks to God for the good work of the Empress of 
the French in collecting all memorials of the last of the queens 
of France. A nation cannot be wholly lost which can be 
recalled to the emotions of pity, and can be brought to taste the 
delicious humility of repentance. An acknowledgment of this 
kind is specially due to the memory of Antoinette. Her Imperial 
Majesty, too, may perhaps in time be induced to place some 
memorial in the Church of S. Margaret, where, undistinguished 
among the dead, lie the remains of that dear child who, in the 
Temple—name not inappropriate—learned, under the stern 
teaching of a rare adversity, to be conformed to Christ. France 
reckons in her annals a Saint, founder of the House of Bourbon, 
—one of the very few men who really was entitled to canoniza- 
tion. May she awaken to the realization of a yet higher blazon, 
that to her belongs that bright and, if blemished, yet unstained 
being, who, in the unconquerable majesty of her womanhood, 
and in her faith, which no whips and scorns of time could quell, 
stands forth as the noblest type of her sex in all Christian time 
since the ‘ Mater Dolorosa’ of us all. Her life of suffering and 
her death of shame, abide the most pathetic lessons that the 
-* eaieamaamaee sovereigns of Europe have ever been presented 
with. 

Nor she alone speaks. From the passionate life of Henry, 
and the guile of his son; and the vanity and selfishness of the 
great monarch, and the incestuous chambers of the fifteenth 
Louis—from the click of the guillotine, the din of the Assembly, 
and all the glare and agony of revolutionary Paris, let us turn 
and watch the last moments of the last of the Bourbons. ‘The 
day before that which was his last, he had said—the tears 





1 And what and if the strong delusion be sent ? 
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running down his cheeks—“ Still alone, and my mother in the 
next room.” When one spoke loudly on a previous day, he 
had said, “ Don’t speak so loud, for they might hear you over- 
head ; and I would be sorry they should hear I am ill, it would 
alarm them.” They were his mother and aunt, now dead. On 
the 8th June, he said to one who showed him some kindness, 
** Be consoled ; I shall not suffer long.” This person seeing him 
stretched out quite motionless and silent, said, “I hope you are 
not in pain.” “Oh yes!” he replied, “still in pain, but less ; the 
music is so fine.” ‘There was no music—no sound of any kind 
reached the room. ‘“ Where do you hear the music?” “Up 
there.” “How long?” ‘Since you were on your knees, Don't 
you hear it? Listen! Listen!” And he raised his hand and 
opened his great eyes in ecstasy. Gomin continued silent, and 
after a few moments, the boy gave another start of convulsive 
joy, and cried, “1 hear my mother’s voice amongst them!” and 
directed his eyes to the window with anxiety. Gomin asked 
once, twice, what he was looking for; he did not seem to hear, 
and made no answer. 

‘It was now Lasne’s hour to relieve Gomin, who left the room, 
and Lasne sat down by the bedside, The child lay for a while 
still and silent: at last he moved, and Lasne asked if he wanted 
anything? He replied, “ Do you think my sister could hear the 
music ? How she would like it!” He then turned to the window 
with a look of sharp curiosity, and uttered a sound that indicated 
pleasure; he then (it was just fifteen minutes after two P.M.) 
said to Lasne—Lasne took his hand and bent over to him—* J 
have something to tell you.” There was no more to be heard— 
the child was dead.’* 

Oh! sublime and pathetic, yet warning voice, with which a 
kingdom and race passed away for ever! 





1 Croker’s Essays, p. 296. 





NOTICES. 


Mr. Gregory Smira’s collection of detached Essays, published in various 
periodicals, add one, and a valuable, volume to the series which was well 
commenced by the first ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ by Mr. Church. A general 
title, approximately appropriate but somewhat vague, has been selected, 
‘ Faith and Philosophy’ (Longmans), which we like less than the book 
itself: for it seems to suggest, what Mr. Smith would be the last to accept, 
a division between the Christian habit of mind and its best instrument. 
The last Essay, that on Comte’s system, is the most sinewy ; and we shall 
look for Mr. Smith’s aid in combating that science, falsely so called, which 
has at least this value, that it clears the field. Comte has done some 
service in demolishing most of the old idols and jargons, and when he has 
the field to himself and a single adversary, the Gospel need have no fears 
for the result. The Church has suffered from the assault not being 
concentrated. We are told, and by a considerable authority, that modern 
thought is gathering itself together in the direction of Positivism and of 
Comte’s system alone. So much the better for the Church. 

‘ Scriptural Studies: our Church and our Times’ (Saunders and Otley), 
are in their way a creditable performance ; creditable, that is, to a certain 
uninstructed amiability and good intention on the part of the writer. He 
—or it may be she—is one of those good people who think that a right 
judgment on all points ecclesiastical and religious comes as a matter of 
course to every one who desires to be right. The present writer’s temper 
is one from which we cannot withhold sympathy. But why should he 
write? He will not instruct, though he will show his readers that he is 
a writing person. But this is all. 


Mr, Ffoulkes’s second part of his very able historical work, ‘ Chris- 
tendom’s Divisions’ (Longmans), has appeared. The work seems to have 
outgrown its original title, or rather original plan. As we understood 
Mr. Ffoulkes’s object, it was, and with a reference to the present position 
of the Church, to investigate the isolated schisms, and their isolated 
teachings or attempts at teaching. In fact, however, and it is a melan- 
choly one, the history of the divisions of the Church is found to be the 
history of the Church itself; and the present author is embarked on the 
vast ocean of troubles whose waves and waters spread over some seventeen 
centuries. In his elaborate treatment of the Council of Florence Mr. 
Ffoulkes uses for the first time materials new to the Church historian. 


Bishop Alexander Forbes has earned an hereditary right to comment 
on the Articles. His recent work, ‘ Explanation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles’ (J. H. Parker), contrasts very favourably with the Bishop of Ely’s 
monograph. We have at present only the first volume; but the first 
Articles, being more purely theological than occasional, are most suited to 
the Bishop of Brechin’s mind, which is one unusually suited to dogmati- 
discuseion. He is one of the very few writers of the day possessed of a 
theological mind of the old and accredited type. Not the least interesting 
portion of his volume is the Introduction—a letter to Dr. Pusey—in which 
the Bishop, with great care, points out the exact relation which the Articles 
of the Church of England have to the various Reformed branches of the 
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Church Catholic. This promises to be the work on which Bishop Forbes’ 
fame, a growing one, is likely to be grounded. 

* The Autobiography of John Brown’ (well, it is not the John Brown 
whose name is so unpleasantly familiar to most of us) is a very readable 
little book ; something in Mr. Paget’s way, a way which did good in its 
time. It professes to be a sort of exposition of Church principles as held 
and believed by a common man. No doubt in dialogues the Churchman 
and his arguments have the best of it, and somewhat lame and stupid 
objections come from the Dissenters. But this is one of the fairest of these 
books, and deserves to be, as it aims to be, popular. 

* Modern Culture ; its Aims, &c.’ (Macmillan), is a series of Lectures, 
some of them of many years’ standing, by professors and doctors of 
the physical and exact sciences. They are, as a collection, somewhat like 
the famous one of Martial’s Epigrams: sunt bona, &c.; and if a cynic 
wanted to know how little natural science even could be trusted for 
uniformity, he might extract a catena of diversity from this volume. But 
it is worth studying, though it hardly brings science and its practice up 
to the present day. 

There is an interest in the ‘ Life and Opinions of a Fifth Monarchy 
Man (John Rogers),’ which has been edited by his descendant, Mr. Edward 
Rogers, of Christ Church, but it is not a great interest. These fanatics are 
better in the lump; that is, more picturesque as well as more effective 
in mass than as individuals. Rogers was a foremost man of his sect, but 
insufferably tedious and prosy. But he tells his own tale, and any contem- 
poraneous and authentic portrait of those times, even if not valuable in 
itself, has in it the stuff of which history is made. The volume is a 
handsome one, and does the editor credit, whose work in even reading 
the voluminous productions of his very long-winded ancestor is something 
frightful to contemplate. We lighted upon one saying which Rogers com- 
memorates, which has something of wit in it: ‘Some compare Queen 
Elizabeth to a sluttish housewife, who swept the house, but left the dust 
behind the door’ —P. 55. 

Hurst’s ‘ History of Rationalism’ (Traibner) is the reprint of an 
American work. Apparently it is the writing out in full of some lectures 
delivered in a theological college. Sketchy and unoriginal as the volume 
is, it yet contains the results of ,a good deal of reading, not very artificially 
or successfully woven up, but still useful. The use is, that it’may send 
students to the sources to which Dr. Hurst has had access. If we were 
only to judge the lectures from that portion of them which is occupied with 
the present condition of the Church of England, we should have to set 
down the author as scandalously deficient either in the tact or labour 
which is necessary to get at sound information. But it is generally the 
case that a second-rate writer gets on much better when he has only to 
compile from books than wheh he has to trust to his own powers to select 
his guides, or to use them when he has found them. The late Mr. Cony- 
beare, Miss Cobbe, and some long-forgotten, if ever remembered, ‘ Tracts 
for Priests and People,’ are his chief authorities. Merely as a specimen of 
the sort of authority which Dr. Hurst is, it may be enough to state that 
‘twelve years ago’ the Broad Church Bishops on the English and Irish 
Bench were reckoned at twelve. He seems to think it quite a new thing 
that the Prayer-book has been translated intu Latin. 
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Archbishop Trecnh’s three Sermons, ‘ Shipwrecks of Faith’ (Mac- 
millan), were delivered before the University of Cambridge. They are on 
the characters of Balaam, Saul, and Judas Iscariot. Graceful, beautifully 
expressed, and becoming in tone, they strike us as being somewhat deficient 
in pith. But to write on the character of Balaam after Butler would try any 
man ; while to write on Judas after Rénan ought to have fired a preacher 
into indignation after severity. Can the Archbishop sustain his argument 
that the peculiar relations of God with Balaam would have been impos- 
sible after the Jewish theocracy was fully established ? }And what are the 
grounds for settling the time at which that establishment took place ? 
Was it at the crossing of the Jordan, or the settlement of Jerusalem, or 
the death of Joshua? Does Scripture anywhere fix the era? 


We do not want to be disrespectful, but Mr. Ernest De Bunsen has what 
the Scotch call a bee in his bonnet, and it buzzes the strangest of hums. 
In his ‘ Keys of S. Peter’ (Longman), Mr. De Bunsen’s task is this. From 
the very little that Scripture says of the Kenites he constructs from the 
depth of his own consciousness a long and interesting history of them. 
Throughout the whole history of Israel there were Kenites and Hebrews. 
The Kenites were the real representatives of truth: the Hebrew is the 
Elohist, the Kenite the Jehovist element of the Bible. Our Lord was a 
Kenite, and came to destroy the narrowness of the Hebrew community. 
If we understand Mr. De Bunsen rightly, the Roman branch of the Church 
really does possess a ‘ gnosis,’ or hidden knowledge, which is symbolically 
connected in Scripture, and which is a crypto-Kenism ; and the keys of 
this mystery Mr. De Bunsen summons the Pope to surrender. As far as 
we can make out this writer’s view, all religions have this common nature, 


that they possess in various ways, but most of them unconsciously, the 
germ of Kenism. 


‘ The Story of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa’ (Saunders and 
Otley), by Mr. Rowley, one of the noble band—and only two survive—who 
accompanied Bishop Mackenzie on his great Missionary work, is not only 
a touching record of a great work, but a contribution to literature. There 
is truth in the tone and manner of the book. It is curious to contrast it 
with the Lettres Edifiantes, which are often more curious than edifying. 
Here we have no rose-coloured writing: no attempt to disguise, and not 
often to palliate, mistakes. Missionary work must be full of errors, and a 
Mission is from its nature tentative and experimental. Annual Reports 
and platform speeches are one thing: but a Missionary’s genuine diary 
is another ; a diary with its hopes and fears, the record of life, with its 
advances and falls, its strength and weakness. This is all that Mr. Rowley 
pretends to give, and it is given as fully as faithfully. One thing we must 
criticise. The volume is decorated, or rather its cover is decorated, with 
a hippopotamus hunt. Have the publishers borrowed this from a sporting 


source ? 


Dr. Preuss, a Berlin professor, has published a treatise on the history 
of the new dogma of the Immaculate Conception, A translation has been 
produced by those indefatigable publishers, the Messrs. Clark, of Edin- 
burgh. The learned German—for he is learned—writes with a good deal 
of what he would call ‘ unction,’ which is now and then out of place in an 
historical essay. But he indicates very fully the sources from which this 
turbid stream originated, and has grown into its present volume. Some of 
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the details connected with the famous bull Jneffabilis are given with a 
picturesque vivacity which we do not often find in a ‘Teutonic pen. 


Frederick Seebohm is a name new if not to our literature at least to 
ourselves, But if Mr. Seebohm is a foreigner, he is no stranger to English 
composition, and he is a student of unwearied industry and researeh. In 
his ‘ Oxford Reformers of 1498’ (Longmans), he gives the lives and con- 
joint labours of Colet, More, and Erasmus. The date, we may as well 
observe, is the initial of the first great Oxford movement, and the history 
is carried on only to Colet’s death, 1519. In fact, it is not the biography 
of either or of all of this famous triad, but only a history of their conjoint 
labours. It closes with the date of More resigning his humble sphere as 
under-sheriff of London on embarking on the perilous sea of Court favour, 
the last wave of which left him on the scaffold. There is a great deal in 
Mr. Seebohm’s own views with which we do not possess any sympathy. 
But he has given us, and we thank him for it, a volume of rare research 
and immense interest. The Reformers before the Reformation are among 
the most important factors in Church history. 


We have already mentioned the plan and scope of Messrs. Clark’s 
‘ Ante-Nicene Christian Library.’ Among the many exeellences of the 
Sosii of the North is their unswerving punctuality and the faith they keep 
with the public. Here are already two new volumes, four in all, of an 
undertaking not a year old. It is surely a significant sign of the times 
that Patristic translations, announced and carried on under difficulties at 
Oxford, and carried on moreover under such auspices as those of Dr. 
Pusey and Mr. Newman, only lingered. That great scheme was never 
realized ; but now, such is the taste of the age that it is found to be a 
profitable scheme by the trade. Not that Messrs. Clark are mere trades- 
men. One of the present issue of volumes is of a miscellaneous character, 
containing, as it does, the ‘ Apology of Tatian, and that strangest of early 
Christian, or pseudo-Christian documents, the Clementine Recognitions. 
The other is of a more solid and valuable character, the Exhortation and 
part of the Stromata of Clement. No doubt there is but little in any of 
these works which has now much more than an archeological and literary 
value. But this value is considerable ; and, considering what exaggerated 
importance the extreme Rationalists attribute to these documents, it is as 
well to have them in an accessible form. The translators seem to have 
done their work with fairness and general precision. Amongst other very 
odd and certainly untrue things to be found in the Recognitions, is the 
assertion that polyandry was a British custom. 


‘ Symbols of Christendom’ (Longmans), by Mr. Radford Thomson, is an 
elementary Durandus, compiled with care and research, and useful for 
students. This manual avoids some of the faults -of Anglican treatises on 
iconography and similar matters, which often have a tendency to senti- 
mentalism. It is deficient in its notices of Oriental ritual and symbol. 


‘ Studies for the Restoration of the Plans of the Sacred Edifices of the 
Bible.” By C. Jones. (Triibner.) This is the strangest book we ever saw. 
If we are to treat it seriously, or if we are not to quote the fridus Anticyris 
caput insanabile, we roust say that we Reviewers are hardly used by 
C. Jones. He begins by ‘addressing Reviewers.’ He tells us roundly that 
to understand him aud his views, or rather his authoritative teaching, 
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requires time and thought ; but time and thought are just what Reviewers 
never give toanything. So we are told ‘ to skip the preface, which would 
demand time and reflection to understand.’ We have not taken this advice, 
but have wasted some time, and have tried to employ some reflection upon 
Mr. C. Jones, but with no results ; and no wonder, for to reflect implies a 
subject, and Mr.Jones is not substantial. He tells us that he has found 
what the whole world has never found out ; that he has cleared up all the 
difficulties that beset religion ; and that he has demonstrated that revelation 
and science can be reconciled. But he is in a perfect fury and rage that the 
world has not accepted or listened to his revelations. Tobe sure, he does 
not tell us how he has proved all these things, nor does he favour us with 
the name and title of one of bis publications, and we are inclined to suspect 
that the books he has written he has only written in imagination. At any 
rate, we never heard of Mr. C. Jones, nor can we find his name in any 
extant list of authors. The present work is a suggestion or surmise that 
the stones of the Temple were nct laid in courses, but joined, or 
externally joggled together by dovetailing. This suggestion, which 
may be, for aught we know, true, he offers merely as a suggestion 
of his great and hidden power of interpreting all the mysteries of the Bible, 
and of eliciting from it a complete manual and revelation of material 
and social science, which is at present, and ever has been, hidden under 
a symbolism of which C, Jones has got the key. This tremendous 
secret, however,—which is to prove that all our external Christianity is 
merely a false conception of the true sense of the Bible, and a ‘ coarse 
‘jumble of Judaism, ancient Paganism, and what very ignorant non- 
‘Christians in early times imagined was the Bible meaning,’—is too 
terrible a one to reveal. Like a madman described in a recent novel, 
C. Jones has got hold ofa truth which will only, if revealed, destroy the 
whole constitution and being of every political, religious, and social 
community on earth. So, very wisely, Jones is afraid of his own secret 
and strength, and he keeps it to himself. Only somewhat inconsistently 
he scolds—we may even say he blackguards—everybody because they will 
not believe what he will not reveal. Meanwhile he publishes this specimen 
of what he might, only he does not, tell us, and charges us 7s. 6d. for the 
first part of what he vows shall never come to a second part, seeing that 
the world is not worthy to be enlightened. C. Jones has not only got a 
candle, but the mid-day sun, in his keeping ; but he means to keep it 
under his bushel, lest we should all be blinded with excess of light. 


The Bishop of Salisbury’s ‘Charge’ (Rivingtons) has attracted a good 
deal of attention. An ill-mannered, uncivil, and contumacious affront 
offered to the Bishop by one of his Clergy, and the existence of something 
too like a conspiracy, not, we fear, entered into withdut clerical con- 
nivance or clerical suggestion, elicited even from the Times a tardy, that 
18, a second thought’s, admission that the Charge was fair, candid, and 
entirely within the limits of theological teaching which the Church of 
England had always allowed and encouraged. We can say much more, 
and we must express our thanks to the Bishop of Salisbury for one of the 
most complete and thoughtful vindications of our doctrine which has 
appeared from any English Bishop of modern times, To say that it 
reflects Dr. Hamilton’s amiable temper and gentleness of speech would be 
superfluous and, in some sense, impertinent. 
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‘The Order for Morning and Evening Prayer simply explained ’ (Mas- 
ters), is what it asserts itself to be, useful for the young and uninstructed. 
It is written with care and in a proper spirit, and will be found useful for 
Sunday-school teachers. The writer has not caught the sense of the word 
‘ health’ in the General Confession. ‘There is no health in us’ does not 
mean, as Alexander Knox pointed out, that we Christians are one mass of 
spiritual disease, but that the source and giver of strength is God, not we. 
The emphatic word is us, not health: or, in other phrase, ‘ health’ means 
the fountain of healing and grace. 

‘Somerford Priory’ (Masters), by Miss—or Mrs.—McGregor, is a pretty 
specimen of the tale which inculcates Church principles. In their genera- 
tion these books did good : the fault was in their profusion and sameness. 

‘The Christian Year-Book for 1866’ (Jackson and Walford) is an 
attempt to get a conspectus of the year’s work of Christianity all over the 
world, minus—for the publication is a Dissenter’s—the trifling labours 
of all the Churches of the East and of the Roman obedience. In what 
most nearly concerns us the information is probably correct, made up as 
it is from Societies’ Reports and Evangelical Journals generally ; and we 
have not observed any indications of conscious unfairness. We regret 
to say, and this book suggests the comparison of figures, that while the 
S.P.G. has spent 85,000/., and the Church Missionary Society as much as 
142,000/., the Wesleyan Methodists have expended 143,000/., and the 
London Missionary Society 106,000/. in the same cause. 

‘Life at Ease Incumbents’ (Masters), by Mark Parsons, we should have 
thought was a lady’s composition, judging by the plentiful sprinkling or 


peppering of italics which season its pages. It is a satire on the high and 
dry clergy, and contains some sufficient hits, which would be none the 
weaker were there fewer of them. A little of this sort of thing tells most 
when condensed. 


~The Monthly Packet’ (Mozley) pursues, and we trust will long pursue, 
its useful work. The best of the domestic serials, as the earliest. 


Mr. Stubbs’ ‘Inaugural Lecture’ as Oxford Professor of Modern History 
(Parker), gives the promise of an able and active incumbency. Plenty of 
talent there was in the late Professor, and learning too: but in his 
successor Earl Derby has certainly selected one more congenial to the 
studies of the place, and one whose antecedents afford the most solid 
guarantee of his success. 

We are very glad to welcome Dr. Daubeny’s sensible protest against 
Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of Rationalism.’ Mr. Lecky has been made the most 
of, and Dr. Daubeny, a veteran in physical science, is precisely the persou 
to meet him, which he has done, and ably, in a telling pamphlet ‘ Chris- 
tianity and Rationalism in their Relations to Physical Science’ (Parker). 

Mr. Medd’s Sermon on ‘ The Christian Priesthood,’ which was preached 
before the University (Parker), and the important but, alas! fragmentary 
work on the‘ Church in the Apostolic Age’ by the late Professor Shirley 
(Parker), show us that after all Oxford has among its residents, and those 
not of the generation passing away, able defenders of the truth. We 
suspect that Oxford is not so rationalistic and liberal as it is the feahion 
to say. Mr. Bright has edited Dr. Shirley's Essay. 
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